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The enormously popular and proven database system, Superbase is now 
available for the Amiga computer. We completely rewrote Superbase to take 
full advantage of all the power available on the amazing Amiga. This is not a 
conversion, but an entirely new Amiga program! 

TOTAL SOLUTIONS 

Superbase provides the total information management solution. It is a true productivity program for the Amiga computer. You can 
finally use a serious database with a serious machine. It's easy to keep trackof inventories for your business whether you're working 
with parts inventory or real estate listings. Superbase is perfect for church membership rolls, patient files, personnel schedules or any 
place you need to manage and control large amounts of important information. 

Access the power of the first true relational database management system with Superbase Personal Relational Database System. It 
will turn your Amiga into a truly productive tool, with virtually limitless capacities. Imagine being able to have an unlimited number of 
files open at any time. You can even have each file indexed with up to 999 key fields to search and sort. 

EASY TO SET UP 

Superbase utilizes the latest ideas in easy-to-use mouse and windowing 
technology. There are pull-down help menus to ease you through problems that 
may occur during database creation, Superbase is completely menu driven and 
takes advantage of the point-to-click features possible with the Amiga mouse. 

Create a database in minutes using the easy to understand menu selections 
and control panels. Type in field names, add details like length or data style and 
you are quickly ready to input your data. UnUke other databases, you can alter 
your formats at anytime, without dllBturbing the data already in eKisting filea. 
Using Superbase 's Enhanced BASIC, your database can be totally customized to 
virtually any application. 

IT'S EASY TO MANAGE YOUR DATA 

Display your data in the format you choose. Either page by page or just as it appears in the record format. You choose how to view the 
data you need. There is practically no limit to the number of fields in a record, you have complete control over what is displayed on 
screen or printed in custom reports. 

Decide on the fields and on the sequence, then use the VCR style controls to view your data - Get the first record, then fast forward, 
pause, continue or stop - it's as easy as playing a video tape! 

WORKING POWER 

Superbase makes it easy to define reports or generate relational queries across 
multiple files, with multiple sort levels if you need them. Import data from other 
databases or applications. Export data to your favorite word processor, or join 
several files to form a new database, 

The advanced B+ tree file structure and disk buffering means high 
performance - Superbase reads a typical name and address record in an 
incredible three hundredths of a second! 

THE VIDEO DATARASE 

Superbase includes an amazing array ofdata types inyour record format, including the names of pictures 
or digitized images stored on disk. Read the words, then look at digitized pictures you have already stored on 
disk. Your data records can ''point*' to images to recall them for viewing! 

You can even link multiple images to a single database record to run automatic slide shows, It's all easily 
done using the VCR style commands that you control. Revise, update or review your illustrated database in 
any desired arrangement. You have total control! Superbase is the total software solution for people who 
must manage information. 

THE REST HAS ARRIVEDl 

Finally, a program that utilizes ALL the power and functions of the Amiga computer. Superbase brings to 
the Amiga the business solutions you have been waiting for. 

The power of Superbase is also available for the Commodore 64/128 and the Apple Ile/IIc, 





■ 464 fCALAMATH STREET L 

DENVER, COLORADO 802041 
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Superbase Personal, (Amiga, Commodore 64/128), Apple Ile/Ilc, are registered irademark.a of Precision Software Lid,, Commodore Business Machinea, 
Apple Computers, respecavely. This ad and all of iis contenis are copyrighted by ProgreBSive Peripherals & Software. Inc and may not be reproduced, or 
duplicated in any manner without written permisaion. 



SCSI Hard Drive 



Full AutoConfig 

Full Pass-Through out of Amiga 

expansion port 

Controller Supports 7 additional devices 

Internal Power Supply 

Faster than any comparably-priced drive 



JetSet ^ i 

Amiga Laser Printing 
Software ^69'' 



■ Works with flewlelt hickard LaserJet^' 
or compatible laser printer 

■ Hundreds of Fonts available 
(starter typeface included) 

■ Works with Textcraft^^' ik Scribble'^ 

JetSet Fonts 
'49'' to '99'' 

Complete l^peface in each package 

(e.g. italic, bold italic, bold, demi-bold, 
regular in variety of sizes) 

Selection 1 ncl udes. ,. Tim es ■ Tri u mv i rale 
ITC Souvenir ■ Old English ■ liiical 
Commercial Script ■ Dom CasuaJ 
ITC Benguiat Bold ■ Broadway 
Globe Gothic Outline ■ Borders 
Symbols ■ ITC Dingbats 
ITC Souvenir Greek/Math 
ITC Times (ireek/Math. And 
many manv more. 



999 



95 




Create 
your own 
hard drive 
system 

Buy Component! 
Separately 

79995 



Hard Drive only 



SCSI Controller 



m 




aMEGA ^ 

Board ^549'' 



Full AutoConfig 
Compatibility 
Works with all popular 
Amiga software 



ion Bytes 
of RAM 

■ Pass-Through for future expansion 

■ 6-Month parts & labor warranty 

Available NOW at Amiga Dealers! 



C; Ltd. / 723 East Skinner / Wichita, KS 6721 1 / (316) 267-6321 





TIME LORDS: 

An immortal race of beings responsible for protect- 
ing the temporal balance of the universe from chaos 
and destruction. 

Alien Fires uses every ounce of the Amiga's power 
to create a siateof-the-art visual and aural sensation, 
with colourful full-screen 3 dimensional 
computer graphics, digitized music and 
sound eiTects. It is an experience of incred- ^^^ 
ible realism and sophistication that takes / 8 
you through lime and space to a new Ij^ 
dimension in entcrtainmeni. i 



series of role-playing adventures. Alien Fires — Part 
1, 2199 AD, is now ready to take you into the distant 
future, in search of a great man and an awesome 
device capable of twisting the very fabric of time itself. 

For the dealer nearest you, 

^ call toll-free; 



^ 1-800-267-1904 

^ Dealer inquiries invited 



Amazing Dealers 

The following are Amazing Dealers, dedicated to supporting the Commodore-Amiga™. 
They carry Amazing Computing^i^, your resource for information on the Amiga*^. 



If you are not an Amazing Dealer, but would like to become one, contact: 

PiM Publications, Inc. 

P.O.Box 869 

Fall River, MA. 02722 

1-617-678-4200 
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From The Editor: 



Looking Back 

This is the first anniversary of Amazing Computing™. One 
year ago, a few people (very few) packed the hundred or so 
orders for a magazine no one had ever seen. The packing 
was completed in our kitchen, and almost all the orders were 
ready by the time the UPS driver arrived. Since then, it has 
been both a continual race and pleasure to provide 
information on the Commodore Amiga. 

As I look through the ten issues we have completed in the 
past year, I am proud of what we have accomplished, of what 
we have covered, and of what the Amiga has slowly but 
surely been able to do. 

The stack of magazines is impressive. I had not considered 
just how much we had done. I will not trouble you with the list 
of articles (there is a condensed list on page 48), except to 
say that they were the work of many Amiga enthusiasts 
across the continent. Writers, some having never seen the 
magazine, provided articles in the hope that the Amiga would 
be realized for the adaptable machine it is. 

The list of advertisers has grown from those early issues, 
not so much from our almost non-existent advertising sales 
staff, but from the growth and acceptance of the Amiga. 
Software and hardware producers are releasing more 
products each month with a wider variety of applications and 
features. They are taking a greater advantage of the 
capabilities of the Amiga 

This year did have its problems. Early Amiga owners have 
faced an uphill battle. Commodore suffered the blind 
arrogance of almost every major trade publication and 
national magazine. We have seen Commodore exceed in 
improving their profitability (although, several good friends 
were laid off). We have watched as Commodore slowly 
implemented new products, revised old ones, announced 
new items and then delayed shipment. It has been both a 
good and a hard year for Commodore who was forced to 
make many difficult decisions. However, the truth is they 
are still here and even stronger than before. 

It is interesting to note how many magazines and dealers 
use the Amiga's features as a comparison for other new 
machines. Apple's II GS is continually compared with the 
Commodore Amiga and the.Atari ST. It is interesting to 
watch one of this industries greatest innovators playing 
technology tag" with the Amiga. 



With new technology in graphics and video, Amiga has 
opened new markets for microcomputers in the new market 
of ''Desktop Video Production". Several companies are 
working on their own versions of a live frame grabber and 
genlock devices. With software products such as Video 
Construction Set, Aegis Images, and their successors, a 
brand new capability has been handed to the general public. 

As most of us are aware, the road to a computer's market 
acceptance must, at one time, run through the corporate 
board room. With presentation graphics provided by these 
new products, the old adage "I want to see it in Black and 
White" will become, "Give me a full video presentation for 
tommorow's meeting." 

And the products keep arriving; This month. Amazing 
Computing has received new versions of existing software 
and some translations from other machines. DeluxePaint II 
has been released from Electronic Arts as well as an Amiga 
version of their DeiuxeMusic Construction Set. UKima III for 
the Amiga is now delivering. In short, we have seen 
products from Bible software to Strip Poker programs. 

The Amiga holds more "promise" than ever before for new 
business. If you are a developer, the Amiga is well worth 
your consideration. Although the market is growing rapidly 
and Commodore is predicting a 200% increase in users as a 
conservative estimate, there is still room for innovative 
companies to take advantage of the Amiga. 



THANK YOU! 

There is no way that we could say thank you loud enough. 
We would not be here without the support and praise from 
you, our readers. Our writers have come from your ranks, 
our new advertisers have come from you, and our hopes and 
inspiration always come from you. Thank you I 




^Don Hicks 
Managing Editor 



Looking Ahead 

With the Consumer Electronics Show approaching (by the 
time you see this, the show will have passed), the rumors 
have been flying as to what Commodore will show. Although 
no one will say what Commodore^ has planned, no one 
doubts Commodore will continue to develop and support the 
Amiga. 



Special Thanks to Ts Me (see their ad on page 52) for their 
help in supplying the Sweatshirts used by our team on the 
front cover. The sweatshirts we received were not only good 
looking and comfortable, but they hold up through the wash. 
It's one of those computer peripherals you don't need, but 
are great to own! 
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Software designed for AMIGA. 



Lanic€^ C Compiler $225. 00 

New version 31 of the AMIGA DOS C Compiler replaces version 
3.03. Major enhancements include the addition of: TMU, an 
assembler, a faster linker and version 3 MS-DOS. 

With more than 30,000 users worldwide, Lattice C Compilers 
set the industry standard for MS-DOS software development. 
Lattice C gives you all you need for development of programs 
on the AMIGA. Lattice C is a full implementation of Kernighan 
and Ritchie with the ANSI C extensions and many additional 
features. 

Professional Lattice!^ C Compiler $3 75. 00 

A new product called the Professional Lattice C Compiler is now 
available. It includes the C Compiler package (complete with TMU), 
plus LMK, LSE and the Metascope Debugger. 

AMIGA C Cross Compiler $500. 00 

Allows AMIGA development on your MS-DOS system. Price includes 
the Professional Lattice C Compiler described above. 

Lattice Screen Editor (LSE^"") $100.00 

Designed as a programmer's editor, Lattice Screen Editor (LSE) 
is fast, flexible and easy to learn. LSE's multi-window environ- 
ment provides all the editor functions you need including block 
moves, pattern searches and "cut and paste." In addition, LSE 
offers special features for programmers such as an error track- 
ing mode and three Assembly Language input modes. You can 
also create macros or customize keystrokes, menus, and prompts 
to your style and preferences. 

Lattice dBC III^ Library $150. 00 

The dBC III library lets you create, access and update files that 
are compatible with Ashton-Tate's dBASE system. dBC Ill's C 
functions let you extend existing dBASE applications or allow 
your users to process their data using dBC III or dBASE III. 

Lattice Text Utilities, (TMU^) $75. 00 

Lattice Text Utilities consists of eight software tools to help you 
manage your text files. GREP searches files for the specified 
pattern. DIFF compares two files and lists their differences. 
EXTRACT creates a list of file names to be extracted frorri the cur- 
rent directory BUILD creates batch files from a previously gen- 
erated file name list. WC displays the number of characters and 
optionally the checksum of a specified file. ED is a line editor which 
can utilize output from other 7^6^ software in an automated batch 
mode. SPLAT searches files for a specified character string and 
replaces every occurrence with a specified string. And FILES lists, 
copies, erases or removes files or entire directory structures which 
meet the specified conditions. 



Lattice Unicalc® Spreadsheet $79.95 

Unicalc is a simple-to-operate program that turns your AMIGA 
computer into an electronic spreadsheet. Using Unicalc you can 
easily create sales reports, expense accounts, balance sheets, 
or any other reports you had to do manually. 
Unicalc offers the versatility you've come to expect from busi- 
ness software, plus the speed and processing power of 
the AMIGA. 

• 8192 row by 256 column processing area • Comprehensive context- 
sensitive help screens • CeJls can contain numeric, algebraic formulas 
and titles • Foreign language customization for 3l prompts and 
messages • Complete library of algebraic and conditional functions 

• Dual window capabilities • Floating point and scientific notation 
available • Complete load, save and print capabilities • Unique 
customization capability for your every application • Full compatibOity 
with other leading spreadsheets • Full menii and mouse support. 

Lattice MacLibrary''' $100.00 

The Lattice MacLibrary^** is a collection of more than sixty C 
functions which allow you to quickly and efficiently take 
advantage of the powerful capabilities of the AMIGA. 
Even if your knowledge of the AMIGA is limited, MacLibrary 
can ease your job of implementing screens, windows and 
gadgets by utilizing the functions, examples and sample pro- 
grams included with the package. 

OihQv MacLibrary routines are functionally compatible with the 
most widely used Apple* Macintosh™ Quickdraw Routines™, 
Standard File Package and Toolbox Utility Routines enabling 
you to rapidly convert your Macintosh programs to run on 
the AMIGA. 

Paner" $195.00 

Panel will help you write your screen programs and layer your 
screen designs with up to ten overlapping images. Panel's screen 
layouts can be assigned to indiviclual windows and may be 
dynamically loaded from files or compiled into a program. Panel 
will output C source for including in your applications. A mon- 
itor ancl keyboard utility is also included to allow you to cus- 
tomize your applications for other systems. 

With Lattice products you get Lattice Service including telephone sup- 
port, notice of new products and enhancements and a 30-day money- 
back guarantee. Corporate license agreements available. 



<^ 



Lattice 



Lattice, Incorporated 

Post Office Box 3072 

Glen Ellyn, Illinois 60138 

(312) 858-7950 TWX 910-291-2190 



INTERNATIONAL SALES OFFICES: Benelux: Ines Datacom (32) 2-720-51-61 
Japan: Lifeboat, Inc. (03)293-4711 England: Roundhill (0672)54675 
France: SFL (1)46-66-11-55 , Germany: Pfotenhaur (49)784l<5058 




Amazing Mail: 

Uoclula-2 Problems and Concerns 

Dear Amazing Computing"™ 

A few comments on Mr. Faiwiszewski's review 

of TDJ's Modula-2 in issue 9: 

• No mention was made of Modula-2's 

alphabetic case sensitivity. The 
sensitivity will come as a mde shock to 
Pascal programmers. C programmers are 
accustomed to the absurdity of case- 
sensitivity, but they too will be confused 
at times since Modula's rules are almost 
exactly the inverse of C's. 

• Although Mr. Faiwiszewski identified the 

problem, he was quite kind toward TDI 
regarding the documentation deficiency. 
One can get the feeling that one is playing 
Hacker when trying to determine what 
language features TDI has implemented 
and how they implemented them. 

• Distributing updates via bulletin boards 

may be a positive attribute for those in 
major population centers, but it is not for 
those of us beyond local calls to the 
networks. TDI's mail support is non- 
existent and their telephone support is on 
such limited hours as to be impractical. 

• Mr. Faiwiszewski failed to mention several 

fundamental deficiencies of Modula-2, 
including, but not limited to; 
Modula-2 has no intrinsic varying length 
character string data type. This 
deficiency can be somewhat circumvented, 
but there ain't no substitute for the real 



Functions can return only simple values (no 
arrays or records). FORTRAN 66 
programmers are well aquainted with the 
difficulties this limitation can cause when 
trying to produce character-string 
functions. 

Modula has no intrinsic I/O capabilities. 
The defects in standard Pascal's I/O 
capabilities are well known, but at least it 
has some capabilities to be defective. 
Modula evades the issue by providing 
nothing. 

• The statement in the article that standard 
Pascal performs full expression evaluation 
is inaccurate. The ISO and ANSI/IEEE 
Pascal standards state that "short- 
circuit" or full expression evaluation is an 
implementation option. Most Pascal 
implementations perfomn full expression 
evaluation so Mr. 



Faiwiszewski statement is not wrong. 

Sincerely yours, 

Everett M. Greene 

Ridgecrest, CA 

Dear Amazing Computing™, 
There are a couple of connections and 
additions I would like to make to my Public 
Domain Modula-2 article in the last issue 
(Volume 2, #1, page 51): 

In the text box on page 54, it is possible to 
use the "all" flag with delete to delete an 
entire subdirectory and its contents in one 
step. This makes clearing off the disk much 
easier and faster. For example, the fonts 
directory (which is not really necessary) can 
be deleted with the statement: 
Delete fonts all 

This is a much easier operation than deleting 
all the files and subdirectories in that 
directory first. 

In that same text box, a caniage return got 
dropped. The last sequence of commands 
should look like this: 

Copy * to s/Startup-Sequence 

Assign M2: :M2 

CDM2 

Stack 10000 

NewCLI "CON:0/100/640/100/One Pass 

Modula-2" 

ALoad 



I hope this clears things up. 



Sincerely, 
Warren Block 



Dear AC: 

I look fonward to each issue of Amzing 
Computing with great enthusiasm, especially 
since you've covered Modula-2 so well. 

As a Modula-2 programmer , I would like to 
see a Modula-2 implementation of the heap, 
radix, quick, and address calculation sorts 
with intelligent interface to select the 
quickest sort for whatever data is supplied 
by the user. 

Sorting accounts for a lot of computer time, 
and I think that the programmers in your 
audience would find a program of this type 
extremely useful. 

Thank you, 

Vernon Dale Frameli 

Houston, TX 



Corrections: 

Keep Track of Your Business Usage for 

Taxes (Vol. 1#9) 

Dear AC: 

The startup-sequence procedure in the 
article "Keep Track of Your Business Usage 
for Taxes" (AC, Vol.9) does not quite 
function properly when used with Version 1 .2 
of Kickatart and Workbench. For some 
reason unknown to the author, the date/time 
line and the name/usage-code line are 
concatenated into one line in the s/usage file 
under Version 1 .2. In this situation, the 
AmigaBASIC program to print the usage 
statistics will not work right. 

Fortunately, the fix is fairly simple. Actually, 
there are two options. For the first option, 
you may simply end each line with a carriage 
return and the 'CTRL-Y. This means that 
you have to add an extra keystroke, the 
caniage return, for the date/time line and 
for the name/usage-code line. If you choose 
this option, then you should edit the 
s/startup-sequence file prompt line to read: 

ECHO "TERMINATE NEXT TWO ENTRY- 
LINES WITH 'CR' AND 'CTRL-V" 

The other option does not require the extra 
keystrokes every time you boot up your 
computer. In this option, edit the JOIN line in 
the s/startup-sequence file to read: 

J0INRAM:time4RAM.1ime1 RAM:time3 
s/crf RAM:time2 AS SYS:s/usage 

In order for this second option to work, you 
must have first created the file s/crf as an 
empty file. To do this, from your CLI, simply 
type ED S/CRF, and then close the file using 
<ESC>X<CR>. With this empty file 
interposed between the time3 and time2 
RAM: files in the JOIN command, the 
date/time and the name/usage-code will 
appear on separate lines in the s/usage file. 
Whichever option you choose to employ, the 
new startup-sequence lines described in the 
article should be added just abo\^e4he 
LoadWb line. Leave the two 'if EXISTS' line- 
groups and the 'BindDrivers' line intact. 

Regards, 

Jim Kummer 

Lakewood, CO 
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Expansion 
Memory 

Without 
The Wait. 



Introducing Alegra: The Amiga 
l\1emory Expansion Unit from 
Access Associates. 



512 Know. 

Now you can add 51 2 K bytes of external 
memory to your Amiga. In the smallest 
package available, a footprint only 
%"-wide. And Alegra's no-wait-state 
design lets your Amiga operate at its 
intended speed. No delays. With Alegra 
you get the benefit of fast memory at a 
surprisingly economical price. AND, 
BEST OF ALL, ITS AVAILABLE NOW. 

Upgradeable to 2 MB later. 

If you'll need 2 MB of memory in the 
future, Alegra is still the right choice now. 
Our 2 megabyte upgrade (using 1 
megabit DRAMs) will give you the 
memory you need in the same compact 
package. 

Ask for Alegra at your quality Amiga 
dealer. 




Total system memory is approximately 
1 meg with the addition of our 512 K 
Alegra (depending on specific 
hardware configurations). 



I ACCESS ASSOCIATES 

491 Aldo Avenue 

Santa Clara, CA 95054-2303 

408-727-8520 
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Telecommunications... 




One Peripheral Every Amiga Owner Should Have 

"... If you really want to see what your Amiga can do, get yourself a modem 
and go on line. You'll be glad you did." 



By Joseph L Rothman 

President Amiga Mouse Users Group (A.M.U.G.) 
BBS Telephone # 51 6-234-6046 



In December 1 985 I decided to take the plunge and buy an 
Amiga. Like many of my fellow Amiga owners, all I could do 
was look at th^e few demos I had received from my dealer. I 
was really impressed with what I saw, but I got bored very 
quickly. There was nothing for me to do but watch and listen. 

AbasiC was no big thrill either. I was accustomed to a full 
screen editor and I absolutely refused to program in AbasiC. 

When Dos 1.1 came out, things got better. I could now stare 
at the Electronic Arts Polyscope demo for two hours at a 
time. At least I could try my hand at programming using 
AmigaBasic, which is excellent, but since I am not much of 
a programmer, AmigaBASIC was not enough to satisfy my 
craving either. Programs started to appear on the market 
and I bought many of them, but they were few and far 
between and I remained bored. I needed something that 
would let me really use the Amiga on a regular basis, 
something that would not get boring. 



Telecommunications, Ttie Answer 

I found out about BBS-PCI for the Amiga, so I called Micro 
Systems Software, got more information, and decided to 
start an Amiga Bulletin Board Service (BBS). I reasoned that 
if I started a BBS it would not only give me something useful 
and interesting to do with my Amiga, but it would also 
provide a service to the Amiga community and hopefully 
stimulate Amiga sales. I decided to make it 1 00% Amiga, for 
and about the Amiga only. A powerful computer like the 
Amiga deserves a 2400 baud modem, which I am using. 

After I bought the modem, it took about three weeks to get 
the extra phone line installed and to properly set up in order 
to go on line. On March 1 0th, 1 986, I opened my electronic 
doors and the Amiga Mouse Users Group (A.M.U.G.) was 
born. It was not long before I discovered that I wasn't alone, 
there were several other Amiga BBS's already. I was in for 
many more pleasant surprises from that day onward. 



Public Domain Paradise 

There is an amazing amount of Public Domain software for 
the Amiga and one way to access it, is by modem. 

You may say, "Public Domain? If it was any good someone 
would have sold it." This is simply not true. The Amiga 
presents a challenge to programmers. The attraction to 
Amiga'sfeatures is Incredible. Many programmers want to 
share their accomplishments, so they release their software 
creations to the Public Domain. 

There are literally hundreds of useful utilities, games, new 
Dos commands, and productivity software programs just 
waiting for you on a local BBS. If art or music is your cup of 
tea, you can find more picture and song files than you will 
know what to do with. In addition to all of this software, you 
will also find new fonts, languages, printer drivers for 
printers that are not on the Dos disk and exciting demos of 
soon to be released products. 

If that is not enough, the educational benefit of owning a 
modem is highly valuable. If you have a question about 
anything that has to do with using or programming the Amiga, 
you will most likely be able to find the answer through a 
message left on an Amiga BBS. 



BBS VS. Telecommunications Service 

When you have a modem you have many choices of where to 
call. As of this writing there are over 250 Amiga related BBS 
telephone numbers in the A.M.U.G. BBS list. BBS's are 
located all over the U.S. and Canada. There are also 
telecommunication services such as People Link and 
CompuServe which have extensive Amiga sections. 
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Communication and Terminal Program 

• KERMIT - XMODEM - XMC^DEM/CRC - ASCH 

• DIAL-A-TALK- Script language. 20 function keys. 

• FULL VT100/VT52/H19/ANSI/TTY emulations. 

• Concurrent printing and capture. Voice option. CB mode. 

A -TAIL 1^ PLILS 

Tektronix 4010/4014 Graphics Emulation 

• ALFHA/GRAPH/GIN standard modes, plus enhanced 
graphics POINT PLOT and INCREMENTAL PLOT. 

• AH vector line formats. Screen size up to 700 by 440. 

• Four character sizes. Printer support. Store screens in IFF 
or Aegis Draw format. All A- TALK features supported. 

A-TALK lists for $49.95. A-TALK PLUS lists for $99.95. 
$2.00 shipping; CA residents add 6.5% sales tax. 

Felsina Software 

3175 South Hoover Street, #275 

Los Angeles, CA 90007 

(213) 747-8498 



The major disadvantage of using these commercial services 
is the cost of an hourly charge for connect time. Another 
disadvantage is that these services either do not support 
2400 baud (effectively doubling the cost of the phone call 
and line charges) or they do support 2400 baud and charge 
extra for it. 

On a BBS the most you will ever have to pay is a small 
membership fee and the cost of the phone call. Not all BBS's 
charge for membership either, some of them are run by 
stores whose payoff Is the exposure the store gets from the 
BBS and the mail order business the BBS generates. 



Contributions Malce Ttie Difference 

Whether or not the BBS charges for access, you should 
plan on contributing something. Your contribution can be in 
the form of financial aid for privately run boards, Public 
Domain software or just plain sharing of information. After 
all, running a BBS is a very expensive proposition. Not only 
is there the cost of equipment and phone line to consider, 
but the System Operator (SYSOP) spends a great deal of 
time maintaining the board and answering messages. 



space for informative articles, the message base and the file 
section plus extra memory to run the board from ram (there- 
by increasing the speed of the BBS and decreasing the cost 
of the user's phone call) are expensive. It is the users of a 
BBS that determine how good the board is. Uploads of 
Public Domain software and information are just as important 
as operating capital. The more the users contribute, the 
better the BBS becomes. 



Getting Started 

The world of telecommunications may be new to you but 
don't let that stop you from going on line. Deciding what 
modem to buy is fairly easy, just make sure it is fully Hayes 
compatible. You can get a 1 200 baud modem for less than 
$200 or a 2400 baud modem for around $400. The extra 
money spent now on 2400 baud will later be saved on your 
phone bills if you plan on doing a lot of interstate BBS 
hopping. If a service you intend to access doesn't support 
2400 baud you can adjust to 1 200 baud at any time under 
program control and return to 2400 whenever you want. 

Installing a modem correctly is relatively simple. Most 
modems come out of the box ready to use, as does most 
terminal software. Hook up a modular phone jack to the 
modem and one cable from the modem to the back of the 
Amiga, then plug the modem power cord into an electrical 
outlet, turn everything on, load the software, set the baud 
rate and you are ready to go. If you have a problem you can 
get help from your dealer, a local users group, or a friend. 



Going On Line 

Going on line for the first time may seem scary but it is really 
easy. Read the terminal program's instructions on how to dial 
a phone number, then dial a phone number of a local BBS 
(check out the listing in this issue). Then follow the prompts 
to log into the system. With most BBS's the choices are on 
menus, just pick what you want to do. 

The first thing you should do is enter yourself into the 
permanent user file, which will increase your access to the 
system immediately or with a delay of either a day or two 
during which the SYSOP confirms your application. You can 
join as many boards as you like. 

If you really want to see what your Amiga can do, get 
yourself a modem and go on line. You'll be glad you did. A 
few minutes of connect time with a BBS can give hours of 
enjoyment by providing you with a useful new program or 
getting you the information you need to solve a problem. A 
modem might very well prove to be your most useful Amiga 
Peripheral. 



Don't get me wrong, lenjoy every minute of it, but my point 
is that the SYSOP's contributions are not enough. He 
cannot always afford things that make the BBS better for all 
members. Items such as hard drives to increase storage 
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Amazing Reviews.., 




by Kent Engineering & Design 



"...Stands out from the rest, because of the 
coivplexity of the macros that one can create. " 



Reviewed by 
Stephen R. Pietrowicz 

USEnet: ...!ihnp4!pur-ee!gould!houligan!srp 
PeopleLink:CBM*STEVE 

A "macro" is a small string of characters that is expanded by 
the software interpreting it into a larger more complex 
command. Macros are used by assemblers and some 
compilers to let the user create smaller and more easy to 
type commands to replace longer, more complex commands. 

In telecommunications programs, macros are used to send 
often-repeated commands to the remote computer system. 
The user simply defines the macros they want to use, logs 
in, and uses them while online. 

Macrol\^odem is another entry into the telecommunications 
software market for the Amiga, from Kent Engir)eering & 
Design. As the name implies, the MacroModem software 
allows the user to create macros for use while online to a 
work environment, BBS systems, or national computer 
networks. While many other programs have macro abilities, 
Macromodem stands out from the rest, because of the 
complexity of the macros that one can create. 

The package consists of the MacroModem manual, a quick 
reference strip that rests in the small indented space above 
the function keys on the keyboard, a registration card, and 
two reader feedback cards. The disk includes the 
MacroModem program, the MacroEditor, and FileFilter. The 
software is not copy protected, and can run on either version 
1 .1 or 1 .2 of AmigaDos. The manual consists of 5 chapters, 
and two appendices. 

System Setup 

Chapter one of the manual explains how to create your disk, 
depending on your particular system configuration: 
Workbench 1 .1 or 1 .2 and one or two disk drives. After 
creating the disk, it explains how to install the software. The 
user is prompted to answer questions about their 
preferences of where to store data that is captured from a 
remote system, how the modem should be initialized, window 
size, etc. 



After answering which macro library and phone library to use, 
the user can save the default settings, and never have to 
worry about them again. The rest of the chapter explains 
how to set up the system for the first call to a remote host. 

MacroModem is unconventional in the use of windows, 
menus, and the mouse. MacroModem has no menus that 
other Amiga programs do; it uses mouse controlled windows 
to make the Macro and Help windows appear. The left mouse 
button turns the Macro window on and off, and the right 
mouse button turns the Help window on and off. 

Function Keys 

Chapter two explains how to use the pre-programmed 
function keys. The function keys are programmed with 
twenty commands: 



Key Command 


Key Command 


F1 Recehrefile 


Shifl-F1 


Toggle CRC 


F2 $0ndlil$ 


Shili-F2 


Send Text file. 


F3 OpenC^ture 


Shifl-F3 


Close Ce^re 


F4 Capture CWOH 


Shifl-F4 


ReadCaptwe 


F5 Compose $ta(t/Send 


Shifl-F5 


Perform NewCU 


F6 Set Path 


Shifl-F6 


Krectoiy On/Off 


F7 Set Baud 


Shift-F7 


Serial Setup 


F8 Macro Help 


Shift-F8 


Load New Macro Re 


F$ Auto Dial 


Shift-F9 


Load New Ptione File 


F10 Command rtiotle 


Shift-FlO 


Quit 



Most of the above commands are self-explanatory, but some 
might need further explanatbn: 

continued., 
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Semi kit (no soldering) 

Add RAM chips for 
1/2 or a full megabyte 

Software configured for 
1.1 or 1.2 

Enhances Draw, VIP 
Professional, Digi-View, 
Animator, Lattice and 
many others 

Six month warranty 



Jumbo RAM Board $199.95 

$3.50 S A H 
RAM Chips available at prevailing prices. 

Order Toll Free! 

800-762-5645 



Cardinal Software 

14840 Build America Drive 

Woodbridge,VA22191 

Info: (703) 491-6494 



F1/F2 

Files uploaded and downloaded using these commands use 
the XMODEM protocol. 

F3/Shift-F3/F4 

Text that is captured during a session with a remote host are 
controlled by these keys. A file must first be specified 
before data capture can take place (by using F3). To cbse 
the file use Shlft-F3. F4 is used to toggle whether capture 
mode is on or off. A user can only use this to capture certain 
messages or files for use later. It allows the the user to read 
the capture buffer within the program. 



Lets the user compose up to 1 lines of text to transmit while 
in a conference. 



E6. 



Sets the directory in which data is stored. 
EZ- 



Shows a directory listing of the current directory listing 
program for this function. The user can substitute their 
favorite directory listing program for this function. 

Up to 36 additional macros can be programmed by the user 
(any key A-Z or 0-9). Macros can be "chained" together, so 
one macro can branch to another macro. This can be used 
quite effectively to create very complex macros. One of the 
macro libraries included with the package has such a macro. 
It will dial the phone and log into one of the national computer 
services with just one keystroke. 

Macros can also load other macro libraries to replace the 
current library. For example, an initial macro set can perform 
all of the functions of bgging into one of several 
communication services. After selecting the service to bg 
into, the macro can bring in the macro library that is used on 
that service. 

One of the best things about MacroModem is the ability to 
select any of the macros using either the mouse or the 
keyboard. The macros can be activated by typing <ALT>- 
<macro__key> or by selecting it with the mouse from a 
window. If you sent up the macros correctly and use the 
mouse, you perform most online functions without even 
touching the keyboard. 

A complaint I have about this chapter in the manual is the 
tendency to repeat things. Each reference to entering a 
filename in any of the commands that use them, the same 
text is repeated, over and over. Although it serves as a nice 
reminder when making quick references to an individual 
command, it was quite irritating when I was reading about 
each command for the first time. 

Command mode 

Chapter three explains commands that can be issued after 
the user presses the F9 key and places MacroModem into 
"* Command Mode"*. Command mode allows the user to 
change different terminal modes easily without having to use 
the Terminal mode of the program. (MacroModem is in 
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Terminal mode when it executes macros). Command mode 
options are split into 6 categories: 

"FZ/e commands'* are used to maintain local system files and 
directories. Commands to load in new macro sets, create 
directories, etc. are in this category. 

"" Setup commands'* are used to change default terminal mode 
settings and macros. Adjustments to parity, baud rate, 
control code masking (to mask out unprintable characters), 
etc. are made with these commands. 

Once while I was trying to set different baud rates, I tried to 
set the baud rate to its maximum rate (262,000). I entered 
the command "262000 baud" at the command prompt, and 
then doing a STAT to see if the baud rate was set correctly. 
It wasni. Instead, entering the command as "262,000 baud" 
worked. (Note the comma). But if the user isn't aware of 
this, it can be confusing. 

"File transfer" options are in category 3. Open/close 
capture, file transfer commands, etc. are explained here. 

"Command mode exits" lists commands that let the user 
switch from command mode to terminal mode (or quit the 
program). Upon entering terminal mode, the user can keep 
default echo/linefeed settings or change them, depending on 
their needs. 

"Call Automation" lists commands for a simple script 
language. As the manual states, MacroModem isn't meant to 
be used as a completely automated terminal program. The 
script language only has commands to wait for strings and 
respond to them. It is possible for the user to set up 
commands to automatically log into a system. Once logged 
in they can issue commands to the system (or run their own 
macros) to do any of the remote system functions. 

"Miscellaneous commands" include ways to call 
Preferences, start a NewCli, hooks for programs like DirUtil, 
and also the SHELL" command. 

MacroEditor 

Chapter 4 gives an Introduction to macros, explains the 
features and operation of the MacroEditor, and leads the 
user through a sample edit session using the MacroEditor. 

When MacroEditor starts, it displays two windows. One 
window is used to display the macros themselves, and the 
other window is used to display the help messages for the 
macros. 

MacroEditor is quite easy to use. To edit a macro, the user 
clicks on the letter of the macro they want to edit. A small 
edit window will appear. One line shows the "help" message, 
in which the user types a descriptive message about the 
macro, and the next line shows the macro itself. The Macro 
can contain just about any keystroke. The unusual 
keystrokes (such as function keys) are displayed differently 
so the user can distinguish them from regular keystrokes. 



EPSON 

EX-800 

FOR YOUR AMIGAll 



EX-BOO 



Presenting Epson* EX-800 
Dot-Matrix Printer 

• Prints 300 characters per second printhead 
speed in draft mode (Elite 12 CPi). 

• 60 characters per second printhead speed 
in Near Letter Quality mode. 

• New push-button SelecType II front control 
panel lets you choose from a combination 
of eight different typestyles. 

• Automatic Sheet Load easily and quickly 
inserts single sheets of paper. 

• 8K internal buffer stores up to four pages of 
data at a time. 

• User-installable color option kit adds color 
to text and graphics. 

• Bidirectional printing provides maximum 
throughput performance for both text 
and graphics. 

• Built-in Push Tractor Feed assures con- 
venient loading. 

• One year warranty. 



Uses JX-80 printer driver. 

EX-800 $449.95 



Plus S & H 



ORDER TOLL FREE! 



800-762-5645 

Cardinal Software 



14840 Build America Dr. 

Woodbridge.VA 22191 

Info: (703)491-6494 
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Creating different new macros and changing existing macros 
is somewhat difficult at first, simply because MacroEditor 
allows so many different keystrokes within a macro. The edit 
window provides gadgets to delete or insert characters. 
When a mistake is made in editing a macro, the natural 
tendency is to type backspace; if backspace is typed, 
however, it will be entered as part of the macro. The delete 
gadget has to be turned on in order to delete characters. 
After entering macros in the edit window for a while, it is 
easier to remember, but it takes a while to get used to it. 

FileFilter 

MacroModem's designer decided not to include some 
features in MacroModem because they add to "command 
clutter". By "command clutter" he means that he wanted to 
avoid having "so many options to choose from that it 
becomes counterproductive". He also cites the problem of 
downloading a program, not being sure of what form it is |n, 
and then having to re-downbad the file to try a different 
method of chopping or filtering. In order to help the user, he 
created "FileFilter" which is described in Chapters. 

FileFilter has a variety of options. It allows the user to 
change the end of line characters of text files, to remove 
form feeds from text, and to filter only ASCII characters from 
files. It can also expand tabs to spaces, or insert form feeds 
(or do both at once). FileFilter also chops files automatically 
and can chop files to certain lengths. 



The chopping options are welcome for a new user who has 
very little experience with downloading files. However, more 
experienced users tend to have less problem with 
downloading files. MacroModem has the autochop feature 
built-in, and will prompt the user whether or not to chop the 
file. It's really a nice option to have, especially for a new 
user. Considering the amount of problems that almost all 
users have downloading strange text files at one time or 
another, those options are quite useful. 

Summary 

The manual for MacroModem is somewhat disorganized, and 
at times a bit confusing. However, the tutorials are well 
written, and the software itself outshines the problems I 
encountered with the manual. Macros are very easy to write 
and to test, and most importantly, the program accomp- 
lishes its goal: To let the user obtain the information they 
want from the service quickly and easily without wasting 
time, and to do that without a lot of effort. 

•AC- 



MacroModem $69.95 



Kent Engineeririg & Design 

Box 178 

Mottville,NYt3t19 

(315)685-8237 




Announces New Business 
Software for the Amiga 



Amiga Cash Register $99.95 

*Point and Click operation 
*Uses Amiga Intuition 
*Up to 30 Salespeople 1 ,000 items 
*Prints -Invoice 

•Cost of Sales 

•Sales Tax Report 

•Sales Analysis 



CALL FOR 
DEALERS 
AMIVAR 

We have turn key 
proven packages 
for: 

•Mortgage Processing 
•Realestate Rental Management 
•Pool Estimating 
•Carpet Store Point of Sale 
and Inventory Management 
•Real Estate Appraisal 



Houston Inst. 695 Plotter Driver 

for Aegis Draw™ only $29.95 

TH E Amiga Dealer in Florida 

MEGAPORT COMPUTER CENTER 

The Friendly Computer Store With The Friendly Computer 
1 209 U.S. 41 By-Pass So. ,o.ox >,o>. x^o^ 

Venice, FL 33595 (813)484-4787 

Amiga is a trademark of Commodore-Amigajnc. Aegis Draw Is a trademarl( of Aegis Development (Dealer Inquiries Welcome) 
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or "It takes two to Tango" 

"... the concept of competing against someone iocated at f/?e other end of a 
telephone line, whether it's next door or across the country (if you have the 
money for the phone bill)." 

by Jim Meadows 



Two-computer Games 

For quite some time I have wanted to be able to call up a 
friend and compete in some type of computer game, each 
using our own computer. After awhile I decided to start the 
ball rolling and try to write such a game. The constellation 
GEMINI means The Twins". So I chose GEMINI as an 
appropriate name for my two-computer game series. So far I 
have written two games (two programs make a series doni 
they?). I wrote GEMINI-1 in 1 985 on the IBM PC mainly to 
demonstrate the concept and generate some interest in two- 
computer games. It was basically a real-time strategy game 
that used only character graphics for the display. After 
receiving a sufficient response to GEMINI-1 , 1 decided to 
write a more sophisticated 3D tank game that you could play 
with a friend over the telephone ... assuming he also had a 
computer and a modem. 

I first developed GEMINI-2 for the IBM PC since I already 
had my communication techniques worked out for it. 
However, it was also about this time that I purchased my 
AMIGA, and knew that as soon as I could, I wouki convert 
GEMINl-2 to the AMIGA and make use of the AMIGA'S 
advanced sound and graphics capabilities. You can in fact 
run GEMINI-2 on the AMIGA and play someone running 
GEMINI-2 on their IBM PC, but what a difference AMIGA'S 
hardware makes for special effectsi 

Knowing that there may be others interested in the concept 
of two-computer games, I decided to write this article to pass 
on what I have run across so far in my programming and 
communications efforts. I have also included a basic 
sample program (I'll call it GEMINI-.5) that you can use to try 
out the concept of competing against someone boated at 
the other end of a telephone line, whether it's next door or 
across the country (if you have the money for the phone bill). 



computers at the same time and you must determine what 
information is needed to be transmitted between computers 
in order for both to duplicate what happens on the other 
computer. One approach would be to pass each user's input 
on to the other computer (e.g. key presses, mouse 
movements, etc.). For the sample program and the GEMINI 
programs I have chosen to pass results rather than inputs to 
insure each computer exactly tracks what happens on the 
other computer. This however brings up other questions 
such as, which results should be computed and which 
results are to be received from the other computer? When 
two programs are running in parallel, you doni want them to 
both be making the same decisions (i.e. did your shell hit his 
tank). Only one computer should make the decision and 
notify the other of the results. Which one decides what? Do 
you check to see if your tank shell hit his tank and transmit 
the results, or do you check to see if your tank was hit by his 
shell and transmit those results? 

In the sample program I chose for the program to always 
compute if it hit the opponent's tank and to be notified by the 
other computer if yourtank is hit. This insures that when you 
see you have hit the other person's tank, he also records 
that he has been hit. 



Informatton Format 

What form should the information be in to transmit between 
computers? For the sample program I chose a fixed format 
containing 7 bytes in each transmission as illustrated below: 



+ +_ 

Your I Your | Your 



Tank j Tank j Tank j Shall | Shall | Flag 



-+ 

I Your 



I Row 
+ 

1 



I Col. 



I Dir. 
-+ 

3 



I Row 
-+ 

4 



I Col. 
-+ 

5 



+ 

Bnd of I 
Trana . | 
I (Scora) I (CR) i 
.+ + + 

6 7 



I 



Information Exchange 

What issues must be considered when developing two- 
computer games? The first issue to resolve is deciding what 
information must be exchanged between computers. You 
are going to have the same program running on two 



Your current tank row and column tocatton and direction on 
the game grid is sent in every transmission as well as your 
shell row and column location. If you have not fired recently 
and you have no shell in flight, values off the game grid will 
be transmitted to indicate to the receiving computer you 
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Now play BLACKJACK on your AMIGA just like you were in 
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children with their addition. 

Dealer inquiries invited. Free shipping in the U.S. 
Send $24.95 to: 

THE SOFTWARE FACTORY 

4574 Linda Vista 

Boise* ID 83704 

(208) 322-4958 



synchronization problems where the two computers might 
not stay together in what they think is going on. You also run 
into problems this way If the computers are running at 
different speeds - the faster one gets ahead of the other 
one. 

One solution that I have found to be quite effective is to 
always be exchanging information whether anything has 
changed or not. This effectively keeps both computers 
synchronized regardless of difference in processing speeds 
(e.g. An AMIGA can play an IBM). A generalized processing 
sequence is shown below that illustrates this: 

1, Compute 

a Get your input (if any) 
b. Compute resuits of input 

2,Transmit 

a Build transmission string from program 

variables 
b. Send transmission string to other computer 

3. Receive 

a Get bytes transmitted from other computer 

b. Check for valid transmission 

a Convert received bytes to program variables 

4, Display 

a Perform any special processing of received 
data 

b. Display results of your input and received data 

c. Go back to step 1 



have no shell to display. The hit flag is always zero except 
when you have computed that you hit your opponent's tank. 
The hit flag is then set to your new score. Whenever you 
receive a non-zero hit flag from your opponent, you know 
you have been hit and you also have his new score. I chose 
in this example for the end of transmission character to 
simply be a carriage return so that each transmission string 
"looks" like a 7 byte text line. In order for the row, column 
and other values to never be confused with a carriage return 
(or any of the other control characters 0-31 ) an offset of 32 
is added to each value by the transmitting computer and 
subtracted from each value by the receiving computer. This 
allows each byte to have a value range from to 95 when 
using 7 data bits with parity in your transmission (i.e. 127- 
32=95). 

Instead of a fixed length transmission, you could have a 
beginning control byte to indicate what information was 
included in the transmission, and have the transmission only 
include values that have changed. However by keeping the 
transmission length fixed you maintain a constant 
transmission time as well as having simpler programming. 



Transmit/Receive Synchronization 

Another issue to resolve is, when do you transmit and 
receive information? The first program I tried {thought, "HI 
only transmit when I have results to transmit (i.e. when 
something changes)." I quickly found out this can lead to 



By always transmitting each time through the program loop 
and waiting to receive a transmission from the other 
computer before proceeding, you force the two computers to 
effectively stay synchronized so that one does not get 
ahead of the other one. 

Communication Errors 

What happens though when you get an error while receiving 
a transmission and how do you check for errors? There are 
various communication errors you can check for in your 
program. If you set up your communications to use even or 
odd parity, the hardware will perform some error checking for 
you and you can use the ON ERROR command in basic to 
trap parity errors. However this will linrilt you to 7 data bits in 
each byte of your transmission. You can ignore parity and 
get the full 8 bits per byte if you wish. I choose to adapt my 
communications to 7 data bits per byte and make use of 
hardware parity checking. Another possibility is something 
happening that keeps you from getting a complete 
transmiss ton. You doni want your computer to wait 
indefinitely since this could result in a deadlock situation 
(both computers waiting on one another). Therefore it is a 
good idea to put a time-out and exit from your receive wait 
state and continue, assuming something has gone wrong. 

You can also get quite sophisticated in performing some of 
your own error checking after you have received a 
transmisston. You could use a special identifier at the start 
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and/or end of the transmission that must always be present 
to have a valid transmission. If each transmission should 
include a certain number of bytes this could be verified after 
receiving the end of transmission character. You could also 
include a check byte at the end of the transmission that is a 
function of all the other bytes in the transmission. The 
receiving computer could then perform this function on all 
the bytes received and see If it matches the check byte. 
The function could be as simple as exclusive-or'ing together 
all bytes received or as involved as using CRC error 
checking and correction algorithms. You may wish to make 
certain that there are no more characters in the receive 
buffer after you have received the end of transmission 
character in case something has thrown off the 
synchronization between transmissions. 

Besides determining if you have received a valid 
transmission, you need to decide if the transmitting 
computer needs to know if the other computer received a 
good transmission or not. The receiving computer could 
send an acknowledge code (ACK) or a negative 
acknowledge code (NAK) to the transmitting computer to let 
it know whether the information was received correctly or 
not. In sophisticated communication schemes (such as 
IBM's SNA communications), the receiving computer may 
tell the transmitting computer which portion of the 
communications was received in error so that it can be sent 
again by the transmitting computer. This is critical for 
applications such as data communications networks, but 
may not be necessary for the game environment. 

One approach that I tried when I first started experimenting 
with developing two-computer games was to have the 
receiving computer transmit back each character received 
so that the transmitting computer knew the character was 
received OK. This Is a very slow method of communications, 
so I quickly changed to grouping the information and sending 
it together with a termination character to denote the end of 
the transmission. I also tried sending back an ACK/NAK 
response and retransmitting the Information If a NAK was 
sent. However I began to realize that if you are transmitting 
results rather than user Input, It didn't matter too much If you 
had to ignore a bad transmission - you would still get the 
opponent's correct positions on the following transmission. 
So I dropped the ACK/NAK response totally which greatly 
sped up the communications process. You need to evaluate 
this for each application though since It may not always be 
feasible to ignore a bad transmissbn. 

Establishing Communications 

When I began trying out my first two-computer program I had 
an APPLE sitting next to an IBM and had their serial ports 
connected together using a null modem adapter. Since I 
could see both screens at the same time It wasn't too 
difficult to know if I had gotten the two computers lalking" to 
each other correctly or not. However when I separated them 
I realized that when they are connected using modems over 
phone lines I needed a way to make sure a valid 
communication link had been established (both using the 
same baud rate, parity, etc.). Plus I needed a simple way to 
dial or answer using the modem. What easier way Is there to 
verify your communication link than to lalk" to your 
opponent using the keyboard before starting the game? If 
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you are receiving garbage on the screen perhaps you are 
using different baud rates. If some characters are OK and 
others are not, you may not have the same parity settings. If 
each character you typw shows up twice on the screen, your 
modem is in echo mode and shouki be changed (e.g. enter 
ATEO to change a Hayes modem). If all characters look OK, 
you have a good communications link! 

Therefore I added a simple terminal routine at start-up to 
allow you to issue commands to your modem as well as 
converse with your opponent until you are both ready to 
begin. The terminal mode would end when one of the players 
pressed the "start-the-game" key (I chose to use the $ 
character for this). When someone pressed this key, It was 
also transmitted to the other computer to signal it to end its 
terminal mode and also start the game. This also solved the 
problem of uniquely Identifying Player A from Player B. 
Whoever pressed the $ key could be placed at the top of the 
game grid and whoever received the $ characer could be 
placed at the bottom, etc. 
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***** GEMINI-. 5 ***** 
An Exwopltt of a Two-con^utor Game 
by Jim Maadows 12/86 

Thia program may alao b« run on 
an IBM PC by putting an apoatropha 
at tha beginning of tha linaa noted 
by < — Amiga and removing the 
apostrophe from the linea noted 
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by <— IBM. (See lines 50-85, 
1012-1050, and 20020-20030) 



46 

47 

48 ' 

50 SCREEN 1,320,200,2,1 :' <— Amiga 

60 WINDOW 2, "GEMINI-. 5",,, 1 :' <~ Amiga 

70 PALETTE 2,1,0,0 :' <— Amiga 

72 PALETTE 3,0,1,0 :' <— Amiga 

75 COLR1=1:COLR3=3:BSKp8 :' <~ Amiga 

80 ' KEY OFF: SCREEN 1 :' <— IBM 

82 ' COLOR 1,3 :• <~ ISM 

85 ' COLRla'3:COLR3i>l:BSKP-29 :' <— IBM 

97 • 

98 ' - — Establish Communications 

99 • 
(Display Instructions) 

*** Gemini-. 5 



*** •> 

Establish Communications " 
Type ATDT123-4567 to dial" 
or ATA to answer" 

Check Communications" 
Enter HELLO , etc." 



Start 
ONE of you press $" 
(press Esc to Quit) " 



(Initialize serial port) 



100 CLS:' 
110 PRINT 
115 PRINT 
120 PRINT 
130 PRINT 
140 PRINT 
145 PRINT 
150 PRINT 
160 PRINT 
165 PRINT 
170 PRINT 
180 PRINT 

190 PRINT 

191 PRINT 

194 • 

195 GOSUB 10000: 

198 ' 

199 ' (Receive and display opponents chars) 

200 IF EOF(l) THEN 300 
205 T$aINPUT$(l,#l) 

210 IF T$OCHR$(29) AND T$<X:HR$ (8) THEN 220 

211 T$=CHR$(BSK) : PRINT T$+" "; : ' (Backspace) 
220 PRINT T$; : ' (Print Character) 

230 IF T$«CHR$(13) THEN S0X7ND 900,1:' (CR) 
240 IF T$«CHR$(27) THEN 20000:' (Esc) 
250 IF T$«»"$" THEN PLAYER$»"B»:GOTO 400 

298 • 

299 ' (Read keyboard and display) 

300 K$aINKEY$:IF K$-"" THEN 200 

310 IF K$OCHR$(8) AND R$OCHR$(29) THEN 320 

311 K$aCHR$(BSK) : PRINT K$+" "; 

320 PRINT R$;:PRINT #1,K$;:' (Print/Transmit) 
330 IF K$»CHR$(13) THEN SOUND 1000,1:' (CR) 
340 IF K$«CHR$(27) THEN 20000:' (Esc) 
350 IF R$»"$" THEN PLAYER$->"A" : GOTO 400 
360 GOTO 200 

397 ' 

398 ' Game Initialixation 

399 • 

400 CLS 

401 LOCATE 1,13: PRINT "** Gemini-. 5 ** " 
405 WINb15:' (Winning Score) 

410 NUMCOLb5:COLWb40: ' (Column size) 

420 NDMROW°4:ROWHb(30: ' (Row size) 

425 COLO»40:ROWO»10:' (XTpper left offsets) 

428 OSb32:' (Cosm. byte offset value) 

430 ' Variable prefix U^You, OaOpponent 

440 USCORE°>0:OSCORBbO:' (Reset Scores) 

450 USHC0LbNUMC0L+1:USHR0W^NUMR0W+1:' (shell) 

460 OSHCOLaNUMCOL-l-l:OSHROWbNUMRGW+l 

465 IF PLAYER$B"B" THEN 480 

469 ' Player A 

470 UTKCOL^O : XTTKROWaO : ' (tank ) 
472 OTKCOLaNUMCOL:OTKROW»l^DMRGW 

474 UTKDIR^3:0TKDIRal:' (Tank directions) 

478 GOTO 500 

479 • Player B 

480 OTKCOL»0:OTKCOLaO:' (tank) 
482 UTKCOI.°NUMCOL:UTKROW«NUMR0W 

484 0TKDIRp>3:UTKDIRal: ' (Tank directions) 

498 ' 

499 ' Draw Game Grid 

500 ENDROW»NUMR0W+l:ENDCOLBNinff:OL+l 



505 FOR I o TO ENDCOL 

510 X=COLOfI*COLW:Y«R0WO 

520 LINE (X,Y)-(X,Y+ENDROW*ROWH) 

530 NEXT 

540 FOR I - TO ENDROW 

550 YBR0WOfI*ROWH:X"COLO 

5 60 LINE (X, Y) - (X+ENDCOL*COLW, Y) 

570 NEXT 

580 LOCATE 22, 5: PRINT "Your Score: " 

590 LOCATE 22, 25: PRINT "0pp. Score: " 

596 ON ERROR GOTO 

597 • 

598 • Main Program Loop 

599 ' 

600 GOSUB 1000: ' Conpute 
610 GOSUB 2000:' Transmit 
620 GOSUB 3000:' Receive 
630 GOSUB 4000: ' Display 
640 GOTO 600 

997 ' 

998 ' 1. Compute 

999 ' 

1000 ' (Check for keyboard input) 

1001 K$«INKEY$:IF R$a"" THEN 1200 

1009 ' (Only use last key pressed) 

1010 X$oINKEY$:IF X$<>"" THEN R$bX$:GOTO 1010 
1012 IF K$<nCHR$(28) THEN 1110:' (Up) <— Amiga 
1014 IF R$°CHR$ (30) THEN 1120 : ' (RIGHT) <— Amiga 
1016 IF K$oCHR$(29) THEN 1130:' (DOWN) <— Amiga 
1018 IF R$bCHR$(31) THEN 1140:* (LEFT) <— Amiga 
1020 ' IF K$«»CHR$(0)+CHR$(72) THEN 1110: '(Up) <~ IBM 
1030 • IF K$«»CHR$(0)+CHR$(77) THEN 1120: ' (Right) <-IBM 
1040 ' IF K$«CHR$(0)+CHR$(80) THEN 1130 :' (Down) <— IBM 
1050 ' IF K$«CHR$(0)+CHR$(75) THEN 1140 :' (Left) <— IBM 
1060 IF K$»" " THEN 1150:' (Fire) 

1070 IF R$bCHR$(27) THEN 1160:' (Esc) 
1080 Kp»0:SOUND 100,1:' (Invalid key) 
1090 GOTO 1200 
1100 ' 

1109 ' 

1110 IF UTKDIROl THEN UTRDIRb1:G0T0 1200 

1115 utkrowbX7tkrow-1:if utkrow<o then UTKROW*bO 

1118 GOTO 1200 

1119 ' 

1120 IF UTRDIR02 THEN X7TRDIR»2 : GOTO 1200 

1125 UTKC0L«^JTKC0L+1 

1126 IF UTRCOL>NUMCOL THEN UTRCOLbNUMCOL 

1128 GOTO 1200 

1129 ' 

1130 IF X7TRDIR03 THEN UTKDIRa3 : GOTO 1200 
1135 UTRRGWbUTRROW+1 

1196 IF UTRR0W>NUMR0W THEN UTRROWb^IUMROW 

1138 GOTO 1200 

1139 ' 

1140 IF UTRDIR04 THEN UTRDIR»4 : GOTO 1200 
1145 UTRCOLbUTRCOL-1 : IF X7TRCOL<0 THEN UTRCOL-O 

1148 GOTO 1200 

1149 ' 

1150 USHROWbUTRROW : USHCOL>^TRCOL 
1152 USHDIRbUTRDIR 

1155 SOUND 2000,1 

1158 GOTO 1200 

1159 • 

1160 PRINT #1,R$:' (Send Esc to opponent) 
1165 GOTO 100 

1169 ' 

1200 IF USHCOL>NUMCOL THEN 1300 

1210 Otl USHDIR GOTO 1220,1230,1240,1250 

1219 ' 

1220 USHROW«USHROW-1:IF USHROW<0 THEN GOSUB 1290 

1221 GOTO 1300 

1230 USHCOL>nUSHCOIrfl:IF USHCOL>NUMCOL THEN GOSUB 1290 

1231 GOTO 1300 

1240 USHROW>^SHROW4-1:IF USHROW>NUMR0W THEN GOSUB 1290 

1241 GOTO 1300 

1250 USHC0L^SHC0L-1:IF USHCOL<0 THEN GOSUB 1290 

1251 GOTO 1300 
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1290 
1292 
1300 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2010 
2020 
2030 
2040 
2050 
2200 
2997 
2998 
2999 
3000 
3005 
3010 
3015 
3020 
3030 
3032 
3033 
3034 
3035 
3100 
3110 
3120 
3130 
3132 
3133 
3134 
3135 
3138 
3200 
3232 
3233 
3234 
3235 
3300 
3310 
3320 
3330 
3340 
3350 
3500 
3510 
3998 
3999 
4000 
4005 
4010 
4020 
4030 
4100 
4105 
4110 
4120 
4121 
4122 
4130 
4131 
4132 
4140 
4141 
4142 
4150 
4151 
4152 
4200 
4205 
4215 
4225 
4235 
4240 
4250 



USHCOL"NUMCOIrl-l : USKRGWbNXIMROW+I 

RETURN 

RETURN 

I 2. Transmit 

i 

T$bCHR$ (OS+UTKROW) •fCHR$ (OS+UTKCOL) 

T$«T$-i-CHR$ (OS+UTKDZR) 

T$bT$+CHR$ (OS+USHROW) +CHR$ (0S4-USHC0L) 

T$bT$+CHR$ (OS+TSCORE) 

PRINT #1,T$+CHR$(13); 

TSCOREbO 

RETURN 

I 

' 3. Receive 

X$a" •• 

ON ERROR GOTO 10100 

TMOUT«VAL (RIGHT$ (TIME$, 2) ) +5 

IF TMOUT>59 THEN TMOUT»=TMOUT-60 

IF NOT EOF(l) THEN 3100 

IF VAL(RI6HT$(TIME$,2))<>TM0UT THEN 3020 

LOCATE 1,1: PRINT "No Response" 

SOUND 800,3 

LOCATE 1,1: PRINT " " 

GOTO 3500 
T$-T$+INPUT$ (1, «1) 
IF RI6HT$(T$,1)»CHR$(27) THEN 100 

IF right$(t$,1)<x:hr$(13) then 3020 

IF E0F{1) THEN 3200 

LOCATE 1,1: PRINT "Over-run" 

SOUND 900,3 

LOCATE 1,1: PRINT " " 

T$oi" " 

GOTO 3020 
IF LEN(T$)b7 then 3300 

LOCATE 1,1: PRINT "Bad Length" 

SOUND 1000,3 

LOCATE 1,1: PRINT " 

GOTO 3500 
OTKROWi^SC (MID$ (T$, 1) ) -OS 
OTKCOL-ASC (MID$ (T$, 2) ) -OS 
OTKDIRbASC (MID$ (T$, 3) ) -OS 
OSHROWaASC (MID$ (T$, 4) ) -OS 
OSHCOL«;ASC (MID$ (T$, 5) ) -OS 
OSCORE-41SC (MID$ (T$, 6) ) -OS 
ON ERROR GOTO 
RETURN 

• 4^ Display 

I 

' (Check if your shell hit his tank) 

IF USHCOL<X>TKCOL THEN 4100 

IF USHROWOOTKROW THEN 4100 

USCOREbUSCORE+1 

TSCOREbUSCORE 

' (Check if you can see his tank or shell) 

OTKSEEbO : OSHSEEbO 

ON UTKDIR GOTO 4120,4130,4140,4150 

IF UTKCOLbOTKCOL AND OTKROW<UTKR0W THEN OTKSEEsl 

IF UTRCOLbOSHCOL and OSHROW<UTKROW then OSHSEEbI 

GOTO 4200 

IF UTKROWaOTKROW AND OTKCOL>UTRCOL THEN OTRSEE^l 

IF UTKROHbOSHROW and 0SHC0L>UTKC0L then OSHSEEbI 

GOTO 4200 

IF UTKCOL«OTKCOL AND OTKROW>UTKR0W THEN OTKSEE-1 

IF utkcolboshcol and oshrow>utkroi7 then 0SHSEE»1 

GOTO 4200 

IF UTKROWbOTKROW and 0TKC0L<UTKC0L then OTRSEEbI 

IF UTKROW-OSHRGH AND OSHCOL<UTKCOL THEN 0SHSEE«1 

GOTO 4200 

' (Blank out tank and shell old locations) 

COIi»UTKCOLO : ROW»UTKROWO : GOSUB 42 90 

COLbUSHCOLO : ROWaUSHROWO : GOSUB 42 90 

COL-OTKCOLO : ROW-OTKROWO : GOSUB 42 90 

COZ.BOSHCOLO:ROWnOSHRCWO: GOSUB 4290 

UTRCOLObUTKCOL : UTRROWObUTKROW 

USHCOLObUSHCOL :USHR0W0aUSHR0W 



4260 OTKCOLO-OTKCOL : OTE»OWO«OTKROH 

4270 OSHCOLO«OSHCOL:OSHROWO°OSHROW 

4280 GOTO 4300 

4290 IF COL>NX7MCOL OR ROW>NUMROW THEN RETURN 

4292 X"COLO+COL*COLW 

4294 Y-ROWO+R0W*RGini 

4296 LINE (X+1, Y+1) - (X+COLW-1, Y+ROMH-1) , 0, BF 

4298 RETURN 

4300 ■ (Display Tanks and Shells) 

4305 TC0L»C0LR3 

4310 COI.B'UTKCOL:R0W«^TKROW:DIR^UTKDIR 

4315 GOSUB 4380 

4320 COL«USHCOL:R0W»USHROW 

4325 GOSUB 4390 

4330 TC0Lb2 

4340 C0L»OTKCOL:R0WnEOTKROW:DIR«OTKDIR 

4345 IF OTKSEE«l THEN GOSUB 4380 

435 COL»OSHCOL : ROWaOSHROW 

4355 IF OSHSEEal THEN GOSUB 4390 

4360 GOTO 4400 

4380 IF COL>NUMCOL OR ROI9>NUMROW THEN RETX7RN 

4381 X-C0L0+C0L*C0LW+C0LW/2 

4382 YniROWO+RGW*R0ini+ROWH/2 

4384 LINE (X-COLW/4,Y-ROWH/4) - 
(X+COIW/4,Y+R0WH/4) ,TCOL, BF 

4385 QXt DIR GOTO 4386,4387,4388,4389 

4386 Z.INE(X,Y)- (X,Y-RG«ni/2+2) , COLRl : RETURN 

4387 LINE (X, Y) - (X+COLW/2-2 , Y) , COLRl : RETX7RN 

4388 LINE (X, Y) - (X, Y-fROini/2-2) , COLRl : RETURN 

438 9 LINE (X, Y) - (X-COLW/2+2 , Y) , COLRl : RETURN 

4390 IF COL>NUMCOL OR ROW>NUMROW THEN RETXnW 

4391 X-COLai-COL*COLW+COLKr/2 

4392 YbRONO+R0W*R0WH+ROWH/2 
4394 CIRCLE (X, Y) ,C0LW/8,TC0L 
4396 RETURN 

4400 * (Update score for any hits) 

4405 IF TSCOREbO THEN 4450 

4410 LOCATE 22,16:PRINT TSCORE 

4420 SOUND 1000,1: SOUND 1500,5 

4430 GOSUB 1290 

4440 IF TSCORE<NIN THEN 4450 

4445 LOCATE 12,15:PRINT "You Winf !" 

4446SOUND1000, 1 : SOUND1500, 2 : SOUNDIOOO, 1 : SOUND1500, 10 

4447 GOSUB 2000 :FOR I - 1 TO 3000:NEXT 

4448 GOTO 100 

4450 IF OSCORE-0 THEN 4500 
4460 LOCATE 22, 36: PRINT OSCORB 
4470 SOUND 1500,1: SOUND 1000,5 
4480 IF OSCORE<HIN THEN 4500 
4485 LOCATE 12, 15: PRINT "You lose!" 

4487 SOUND 1500, 3: SOUND 1000, 5: SOUND 500,10 

4488 FOR I - 1 TO 4000: NEXT 

4489 GOTO 100 

4500 ' (End of Display Routine) 
4510 RETURN 

9998 ' Initialize Serial Port 

9999 ' 

10000 CLOSE 

10005 OPEN "CCMl:" AS «1: ' (Open serial port) 
10010 ON ERROR GOTO 10050 
10020 RETURN 

10049 • 

10050 PRINT "Cosm. Error": SOUND 2000,1 
10060 RESUME 195 

10099 ' 

10100 LOCATE 1,1:PRINT "*** Cooan. Error ***" 
10110 SOUND 2000,1 

10120 LOCATE 1,1: PRINT " •> 

10150 RESUME 

19998 ' Quit 

20000 PRINT "Disconnect": BEEP 

20005 ON ERROR GOTO 

20010 FOR I - 1 TO 4000:NEXT 

20020 WINDOW CLOSE 2 : • <— Amiga 

20030 SCREEN CLOSE 1 : • < — Amiga 

20040 END 
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We bring the AMIGA to life... 



A STEREO sound digitizer that 
every Amiga owner should have! 



PERFECT SOUND 

bv SunRize Industries 



FUN: RECORD SOUNDS, PLAY THEM BACK FASTER OR SLOWER, 
EVEN PLAY THEM BACKWARDS 

AFFORDABLE: only $79.95 

APPLICATIONS: add speech, mvsic and sound effects 

TO YOUR PROGRAMS 



SPECIFICATIONS: • '^^^ channel digitizer that 



records in stereo 




• Includes superb editing software 

• IFF compatible 

• Instrument editing 

• "C" source code 

• Graphs, file compression, and more 

• Typeset manual 

• Library of recorded sounds 

• Free technical support 

Micro Search 

9896 Southwest Freeway 
Houston, Texas 77042 

(713) 988-2818 
Dealer Inquires Invited 
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Amazing Reviews... 





by Micro-Systems Software 



". ..integrates all of the elements of a good BBS 
system into one package. " 



Reviewed by 
Stephen R. Pietrowicz 



Eight years ago, when I first started dialing up to BBS 
systems, I was fascinated. Just by picking up a phone, 
dialing the BBS number, and putting the handset Into the 
acoustical coupler, I was able to use someone's computer. 
I decided I would one day run a BBS system for myself. 

Since then, I'd used many different computer systems and 
had not been on the local BBS circuit. When I finally bought 
my Amiga, I realized the best source of information about the 
machine were the Amiga BBS systems that were being run 
by users just like myself. BBSing helped me learn more 
about the Amiga. 

I also realized I finally had the resources to set up my own 
BBS system. After calling the phone company to Install the 
second phone line, I waited. The day I received BBS-PCI in 
the mail, I was finally able to run my own BBS system. 

BBS-PC! integrates all of the elements of a good BBS 
system into one package: messages bases, file transfer 
capabilities, private mail, security features, support for open 
or closed BBS systems, and much more. It Is made by 
Micro-Systems Software, the makers of the Online! 
telecommunications program. 

Setting up tiie system 

The minimal BBS system requires 51 2K and one drive. Two 
drives are recommended. Included with the software are a 
manual, and a "quick setup" guide. The "quick setup" guide 
explains how to the BBS that they have set up on the disk 
running. The guide suggests the new system operator (or 
SYSOP, for short) use this for a while to get used to it, and to 
examine the examples carefully if the SYSOP wants to 
create their own menus. 

If youVe never run a board before. It's a very good idea to 
follow this advice. Test the sample configuration for a while. 
Once you feel comfortable with it, look at the menu 
definitions. Reading the menu definition really helps the 
novice SYSOP understand the "Inner workings" of the BBS. 
Follow the instructions very carefully. Missing one data file 
when you move them to where you want them in the file 
system will cause the BBS to fail to k>oot. 



The only problem I had with the set up provided on the disk 
was in the "Apply for membership" command. When a new 
user tries to use this command the system prompts for the 
SYSOP password. A quick look in the reference guide 
corrected the problem. I simply gave the command the right 
access code, recompiled the menu and it all worked fine. 

The BBSINIT utility included in the package is used to fully 
configure the system. BBSINITpromptsforthe location of 
the directories that contain membership information, caller 
information, file upload/download Information and the 
message base. Once this is run, and all the system files are 
in place, the system is ready for the first caller. 

Once the system is booted, the "wait for caller" menu shows 
the number of callers, the total number of messages (along 
with the low and high message number) the number of files in 
the file area, and the files to be approved by the SYSOP. 

BBS-PC! functions 

BBS-PC! has 54 different functions to help maintain the 
system, as well as perform commands for users. These 
functions are used in the menu definition to specify what 
action is to be taken when a certain key is pressed. The 
functions are listed in the manual in the table of contents, 
with a description and an example in section 3 of the manual. 
Functions are organized in several different categories: 
General functions. Message functions, file transfer 
functions, SYSOP functions. Communication functions and 
Control functions. 

General functions are functions used to check/change to 
user statistics, the system section names, time, etc. 

Message functions are used to read, write, scan, and delete 
messages. 



Steve Pietrowicz works as a memi>ero1ttie tedinical staff of Gould 
Electronics, Computer Systems Division in Fort i^uderdale, Florida. 
He is also an assistant SYSOP on PeopleLinli's Amiga Zone. He 
also ntns "Vie Amiga Resource" BBS (300/1200) (305)'486-S849. 
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File transfer function are used to let the user upload, 
download, read, and kill files. 

Sysop functions are used to maintain the user data base and 
set up user, terminal, modem and node defaults. 

Communication functions are used to maintain change the 
system dialout capabilities (if a second modem is available), 
and direct file transfers. 

Control functions are used to control how menus and 
bulletins are presented to the user. 

Some parts of the manual reference function 1 1 1 , a 
command to allow the user to execute a system command. 
The function does not appear In the table of contents, and 
doesn't appear with the rest of the functions in the book. A 
call to the MSS board confirmed that function 1 1 1 doesnl 
exist in the Amiga version of BBS-PC!. 

Menus 

The part of BBS-PC! I like the most is the user definable 
menu structure. The menus are completely configurable. 
The BBS-PC! includes a "menu compiler" that takes a simple 
language as input, and builds your menus. 

The SYSOPs are able to design the system menus any way 
they want. Some SYSOPs prefer to have numbered 
commands, while others use the first letter of the command 
to execute. Even the style of the menus themselves can be 
changed. If all the users on a BBS have 80 column 
capability, the SYSOP takes full advantage of that. If a 
SYSOP wants to design special 40 column menus for the 
users that only have 40 columns, that can be done too. Both 
sets of menus can be maintained by the same BBS, and 
switched depending on how the SYSOP sets access codes. 

When the SYSOP defines the menus they must give each 
command a privilege range. This Is used to restrict user 
access to certain BBS functions. The SYSOP can set up 
the BBS to restrict the access of guests to the system until 
they have a chance to look over their user statistics. 

When a user logs in and receives the menu on the screen, 
the BBS checks for the user's access code as it prints out 
the menu. If the user's privilege is within the range specified 
in the menu definition, the command will be printed to the 
screen and the user can execute that command. If the user 
doesn't have access to a command, but knows it exists and 
tries to execute the command, the BBS will tell him the 
command is Invalid. 

The SYSOP also has the ability to make certain menus 
appear for certain users by carefully choosing the privilege 
codes for each user. For example, a BBS might be setup for 
Commodore 64, 128 and Amiga Users. The SYSOP decides 
to set the privilege codes for the C64 owners to 64, codes for 
the C1 28 owners to 1 28, and the codes for Amiga owners to 
1 50. When setting up the menus, the SYSOP specifies that 
the "M" command will get the user into the message base, 
but only for those messages that the user is interested in. 
This can all be done by simply specifying that certain access 
codes will perform certain operations. 



The SYSOP can setup the BBS so certain users have 
SYSOP capabilities in sections. This is really a nice feature, 
especially if the traffic in your BBS is large and you need the 
extra help. 

Message base 

The message base allows for 1 6 different sections and they 
are completely definable by the SYSOP. The appearance of 
messages is also definable by the SYSOP. When the 
SYSOP sets up a new section, he must decide which flags to 
set for that section. Flags incorporate things like the date, 
message sender, addressee, ability to delete the message 
after it has been read, etc. 

In sections that the SYSOP wants to use for electronic mail, 
there Is a flag for personal messages. No one other than the 
sender and recipient can read the messages when the flag is 
set. One problem I found with the message base is that 
users can send mail to non-existent user IDs. Someone 
once called my BBS and sent mail to "Steve", and it didn't 
complain at all. If I hadnt been watching the BBS at that 
time, I would never have known there was a message in the 
system for me. I called the MSS BBS about this, and was 
tokJ it may be corrected in a future release of the software. 

There are some really nice features incorporated into the 
message system. If you address the message to one 
specific person, the message is marked with an "(X)" 
indicating the message has been read by that person. 

If a certain topic carries on for several messages, BBS-PC! 
will let you follow the message "thread". That's one of the 
most useful features on a BBS that is heavily used. It's 
much easier to keep your train of thought on one specific 
topic, rather than reading messages in chronological order. 

Even though there are 1 6 sections, I didn't use them all when 
I set up my BBS to leave room for expansion in the future. 

File section 

The file section is organized in the same way as the 
message section. Each message section can have its own 
download section. The SYSOP can configure the system to 
display files by section, alphabetical order, aged order, or by 
natural order. An aged order display allows users to scan 
the most recent files added to the system. There are two 
different ways files can be presented to the user. Catalogs 
display the file names, file sizes, the file dates and 
descriptions. Browsing files lets the user display one file at 
a time, and include the user's name that uploaded the file. 

BBS-PC! offers four file transfer methods: XMODEM, 
XMODEM-CRC, Hayes Smartcom, and ASCII transfer. 
When a user upbads a file, the SYSOP has the option to 
have it placed into a special directory until it is approved. 
The system shows that files are waiting approval at the "wait 
for caller" menu. When the SYSOP logs into the board, the 
system will also announce that files are waiting approval. 
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One of the things I didn't like about the file section was the 
room allowed for description is limited to 40 characters. It's 
hard to describe some files well enough so the users of the 
system know what the file does. After all, it's the only way 
users have of knowing if a file is worth the time to download. 

System Utilities 

There are 6 utilities to help the SYSOP run the BBS: 

BBSINIT creates the BBS.P file that contains the system 
configuration. BBSINIT prompts the user for the locations of 
files on the system. It's possible to use the extra disk drives 
or hard disk SYSOP might have by telling BBSINIT where you 
want everything stored. 

BBSMENU is the BBS menu compiler. It takes definitions 
of menus as input from a text file, and creates the files 
necessary for the BBS menus. 

BBSINFO is a use report generator. The SYSOP enters 
the average time per day that the BBS runs, the name of the 
previous report file, and the name of the report you want to 
generate. Once this is done. BBSINFO generates the file 
STATS.TXT. STATS.TXT contains an average hourly usage 
chart, average percentage of sectbn usage chart, 
communications statistics such as how many users used 
300 baud, 1200 baud, and 2400 baud, and more. It's really 
quite interesting reading, and can help the SYSOP maintain 
the system according to user needs. 

BBSFIX is used to help rebuild the system if it gets 
corrupted, as by a power failure. 

BBSFILEls used by the SYSOP to do mass uploads to the 
file sections of the BBS. Othenrt/ise the SYSOP would have 
to do this one file at a time, and that can take quite a while. 

CHKFILE is used to cross reference files that are actually 
on the system with files in the database. Files that arent 
popular can be kept offline to help save space, but will still 
appear in the file listing. 



System Security 

BBS-PC! offers 256 levels of access codes. As I explained 
above, the access codes can be used to restrict or permit 
access to certain sections of the board. This enables the 
SYSOP to make the board as complicated as he wants to 
make It. In using the system myself, I've found that 3 
access levels are all 1 really use: Guest (someone who dials 
up for the first time). Member, and SYSOP. According to 
Micro-Systems, to this date, no BBS-PC! system has ever 
been crashed. That's quite a feat! 



Otiier Sections 

The manual includes a brief section titled "Principles of 
Operating a BBS". It contains advice for the novice SYSOP, 
but is good reading for even a more experienced SYSOP. 



Haven't You Set Your AMIGA'S 

Time And Date Once Too Often? 

Introducing 

A'TIME 

A clock/calendar card with battery back-up, 

so y'ou will never iiave to set tlie time and date 

in your AMIGA, EVER AGAIN! 

* Plugs into ihe parallel port. 

* A completely transparent printer port is provided, with total 
compatibility to all I/O operations. 

' Battery back-up keeps the clock/calendar date valid on power down. 

* Custom case with a footprint of only 2'/4'' x Vh" x S'A" 
(W X D X H) in standard AAflGA color. 

' Leap year capability. 

' A - T I M E package contains: 

1-A - T I M E clock/calendar module 

1-3.5" DS Utilities Disk 

Operating instructions 



PRICE $59.95 



AVAILABLE: NOW 

Mail check to: 



AKRON SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT (ASD) 

p. 0. BOX 6408 (409) 833-2686 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS 77705 

include *3.50 for shipping and handling 

For MCA^ISA orders call (409) 833-2686 

AMIGA is a trademark of Commodore - Amiga Inc. 



Appendix A of the manual explains the file structure scheme 
used by BBS-PC! for those SYSOPs out there who want to 
write their own BBS utilities. Appendix B contains infor- 
mation on Hayes compatible and other modems. It goes into 
detail about how the SYSOP can set up a modem correctly. 

All in all, I've enjoyed setting up the board, and watching 
people use the system. BBS's do require a lot of time to 
maintain, but the time put into it is well worth it. If you do set 
up a BBS, be sure and spread the word that your system is 
up and running. Post messages about it everywhere you 
can. Ask the users that call into the system what THEY 
want to see on your BBS. At first this may be difficult, but in 
time you'll get your own loyal user base. 



BBS-PC! $99.95 



MicrO'Systems Software, Inc. 

4301-1 8 Oak Circle 
Boca Raton, FL 33431 



SSS-PC/ requires 51 2K and one disk drive. Two drives are 
recommended. 

MSS also maintains a BBS. It runs 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, at 300, 1 200 and 2400 baud, at (305) 737-1 590. 



•AC- 
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Micro-Systems Software 

—Bigger and Better 

*-'*-' for the Amiga 

- ORGANIZE! DATABASE MANAGER, VERSION 1.0 

Mailing lists! Club memberships! Patient records! Client TJ asily design input forms and output reports with the 
files! Video tape libraries! Phone call log?! Nearly Ij mouse and pull-down menus. Just as simply - store, 
anything that needs to be filed, sorted or calculated is a can- sort, review and print. The file size is limited only by disk 
didate for Organize! space and the format is compatible with the industry stand- 
in seconds, Organize! can scan your files, locate informa- ard dBASE format, 
tion, and display or print in the format you want. Use it to ^^^ ^^^^^^, ^^^ Organize! today, 
print form letters with the Mailmerge function of Scribble! . Or 

calculate fields and do statistical analyses of your files with Only $99*^' 

many of the same built-in math fiinctions fi*om Analyze!. 





ANALYZE! SPREAD- 
SHEET, VERSION 2 .0 

ANALYZE! FEATURES: 

• Pulldown menu interface (mouse- 
driven). 

• Large spreadsheets with efficient 
memory usage. 

• Dedicated function keys for common 
commands. 

NEW ADDITIONS: 

• Business Grapliics; print bar, stacked 
bar, pie graphs in 2 or 3-D; line, X-Y, 
area graphs; all in 4 or 8 colors; data 
fi-om spreadsheets; IFF format; view up 
to 4 graphs at same time; instantly 
redraw graphs when data changes; 
ranges, labels, titles, legends, rotation, 
scaling; fast and effective! 

• Command Macros; save keystrokes; 
create templates. 

• Sorting; rearrange row or colunm data 
quickly. 

• File Icons; access spreadsheets via icons 
or names. 

NEW PRICE Only S 149." 




r- SCRIBBLE! 



WORD PROCESSOR, VERSION 1.0 



SCRIBBLE! FEATURES: 

• Pulldown menu interface (mouse-driven) 

• Multiple windows; edit/cut & paste 4 documents on screen. 

• Preview; see final form on saeen before printing. 

NEW ADDITIONS: 

• Spellcheck; expandable 40,000 word 
dictionary; check word, all words on 
screen, or entire document; alternative 
spellings shown. 

• Mailmerge; print form letters, mailing 
labels; create data file with Scribble! or 
Organize! 

• File Icons; access documents via icons or 
names; copy documents by pulling 
icons across workbench. 



• Expanded Memory Support; for larger 
documents. 

• More Amiga Keys; menu commands 
fi-om keyboard or mouse. 

• More Flexibility; Wordstar™ commands; 
saolling while cut/paste; improved file 
operations. 



still only $99.^' 




MICRO-SYSTEMS 
SOnWARE, INC. 



4301-78 OAK CIRCLE, BOCA RATON, PL 33431 
IN FL. CALL (305)391-5077 VISA, MASTERCARD 

For Nearest Dealer Call 
1-800-327-8724 



See your local dealer or caU: 

Brown-Wagh 
Publishing 

1-800-451-0900 
1-408-395-3838 (m caiifomia) 

16J95 Lark Ave., Suite 210, los Gatos, CA 95030 



Wordstar is a trademark of MIcropro Internationa]. Amiga is a registered trademarit of Commodore-Amiga, Inc. 
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Amiga Bulletin Board 

Systems 



by Joe Rothman 



This is a list of other BBS's throughout the U.S. and Canada. It was compiled as a cooperative effort by the following BBS Sysops: 



Amiga America 

A.M.U.G. 

PSA-BBS 



619-364-3816 
516-234-6046 
414-278-5390 



Sysop 
Sysop 
Sysop 



Chet Solace 
Joe Rothman 
Dorothy Dean 



All listings that have a C next to the phone number have been confirmed by the A.M.U.G. BBS SYSOP or another reputable source. 
If a B appears in that column it means there was a busy signal every time I tried to call that number. An N means I recieved no 
answer on all my attempts to confirm that number. Please keep in mind, these numbers may become inactive at any time. Please 
use discretion when dialing unconfirmed numbers for the first time. If you find an unconfirmed number is correct, or you are able to 
provide more information, please leave a message to one of the above SYSOPs . Conversely If you find out that any information 
contained herein is incorrect please let them know. 

Joe (SYSOP) Rothman 







A.M.O.G. BBS 


516-234-6046 
















LOCATION 


NAME 


NUMBER CONF 


D 


[lOURS 


BAUD NOTES 


LOCATION 


NAME 


NUMBER CONP 


D HOURS BAUD NOTES 


USA 














CA 




Kingdom 1 


714-829-8908 


C 




3/12 


AK 


North Lights 


907-337-4136 


C 






3/12 


CA 




Myco-D 


714-832-8016 


C 




3/12 Amiga Sec. 


AZ 


Bob's Mach 


602-242-3158 


C 






3/12 


CA 




Learning PI 


714-849-8332 


C 




3/12 Amiga Sec. 


AZ 


MasterCom 


602-244-8096 


c 






3/12 


CA 




Kingdom 2 


714-886-0324 


C 




3/12 


AZ Phoenix 


Amiga Talk 


602-846-3901 


C 


24 


HOUR 


3/12/24 New « 


CA 




Amiga Xpres 


805-397-4812 


N 


24 


HOUR 3/12 


AZ 


Lost Horiz. 


602-849-0110 


C 






3/12 

C128 W/AroigaSec. 


CA 
CA 


Ventura 


VTBBS 
T^acus 


805-656-3746 
805-832-7186 


C 
C 


24 


HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga sec. 
3/12 $ Membership 


AZ 


EZ Rider 


602-935-4680 


C 


9PM-7AM 


3/12 


CA 


S'Barbra 


Corapucation 


805-967-0895 


C 


24 


HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga sec. 


AZ 


Space St a. 


602-978-4430 


c 






3/12 


CA 


Bkrsfld 


Amy Project 


805-834-9383 


C 


24 


HOUR 3/12 BBS-PC! Amiga 


CA Fresno 


RBBS 


209-229-9589 


c 






3/12/24 


CA 




L. Frontier 


818-345-2918 


C 




3/12 


CA 


AGE BBS 


209-438-0510 


c 






3/12 BBS-PC! 


CA 




United Com. 


818-982-8495 


C 




3/12/24 


CA L' Angels 


Thru Glass 


213-325-0213 


c 








CA 




Elec. Mag. 


916-662-9591 


C 




3/12 


CA L' Angels 


AmigaBoard 


213-478-9788 


c 






3/12/24BBS in Beta 


CA 




Hot Tub 


916-689-4670 


B 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Except Sun.Nt 


CA 


Plying Bug 


213-839-6867 


c 






3/12 


CA 


Sacra 




916-933-4329 


N 


24 


HOUR 3/12 


CA 


Starfleet 


408-244-1614 


c 






3/12 S, Amiga, Sec. 














Written in MS Basic 


CA 


X-BBS 


408-336-2249 


c 






3/12 


CO 




Buck Board 


303-427-9539 


C 




3/12 TBBS Amiga Sec. 


CA 


Pyrzqxgl 


408-336-3134 


c 






3/12 


CO 


Boulder 


Pido 


303-497-6968 


C 




3/12 Amiga Sec. 


CA 


Stuart II 


408-338-9511 


c 






3/12 Amiga Sec. 


CO 


Pueblo 


Towne Crier 


303-545-8480 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Amiga sect. D 


CA 


Ace BBS 


408-353-4531 


c 






3/12 Amiga Sec. 


CO 


Pueblo 


M.A.E. BBS 


303-564-0618 


c 


9PM-4AM 3/12 Mountain Time 


CA 


Devel Xchg 


408-372-1722 


c 






3/12 MaxiCorp Bd. 


CO 


CO Sprgs 


SHAMUS ST 


303-591-8673 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Amiga/ ST bd 


CA 


THE WELL 


415-332-6106 


c 






3/12 S2/H + $8/Mo 


CO 


Denver 


TBBS 


303-693-4735 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12/24 


CA 


Amiga West 


415-355-7162 


c 






3/12 


CO 




Grotto 


303-694-9050 


c 




3/12 TBBS, Amiga Sec. 


CA Castro V 


Sphinx Soc 


415-581-9452 


c 






3/12 Amiga Sec. 


CO 




Mile High 


303-730-2250 


c 




3/12 


CA S 'Carlos 


P A G 


415-595-2479 


c 


6PM-7AM 


3/12 24 H WEEKENDS 


CO 




Stampede 


303-799-9733 


c 




3/12 ST, Amiga Sec. 


CA 


RSVP-BBS 


415-659-9169 


c 






3/12 Pidonet node 


CO 




Neutral Zone 


303-985-9184 


c 




3/12 


CA 


Big City Ni 


415-863-1781 


c 


6PM-6AM 


3/12 


CO 




Unknown TBBS 


303-988-8155 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Amiga Sec. 


CA 


BBS-JC 


415-961-7250 


c 


24 


HOUR 


3/12/24 Amiga sec. 


CT 




Brand-X-Fido 


203-255-7729 


c 




3/12 Amiga Sec. 


CA 


Highlands 


619-298-6307 


c 






3/12 


CT 




Shoreline 


203-468-2853 


c 




3/12 Fido, Amiga Sec. 


CA Landers 


Amiga Amer. 


619-364-3816 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Start 2/11/7 


CT 




Skyline 


203-488-0816 


c 




3/12 Atari, Amiga Sec. 


CA 


Alexandrian 


619-576-7424 


c 






*3/12 


DE 




Scholars 


302-451-8045 


c 




3/12 


CA Del Mar 


Dreams cape 


619-755-2863 


N 


24 


HOUR 


3/12/24 


DE 




Beagle Nest 


302-731-7842 


c 


lOP-lOA 3/12/24 sec. 6 


CA 


AMIC 


707-579-0523 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Huge Lib. 


DE 


Wilmngtn 


PC-NUG Brd 


302-737-2294 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 Amiga sec. 21 


CA 


Coast BBS 


707-964-7114 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 


PL 


B Raton 


Night line 


305-368-5837 


c 


6PM-8AM 3/12/24 24 H WE 














Erase 1st at Name 


PL 




ARIA 


305-435-9837 


c 




3/12 


CA S'Clmnte 


VIVID XPRES 


714-493-6094 


N 


24 


HOUR 3/12 


PL 




Fortune C. 


305-439-2136 


c 


12P-8AM 3/12 Amiga sup. 












BBS source available. 


PL 


Pt. Laud 


AMIGAMAIL 


305-486-7021 


N 


9PM-8AM 3/12 MSS BBS-PC 


CA 


C.U.T.E. 


714-532-5698 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12 


PL 




Resource 


305-486-8849 


c 




3/12 


CA 


Kingdom 3 


714-653-2302 


c 






3/12 


PL 


Cocoa 


Online 


305-636-2664 


c 




3/12/24 Spacecoast 


CA est a Msa 


Amiga's Den 


714-646-2723 


B 


24 


HOUR 




PL 




Bug Shop 


305-641-1162 


c 




3/12/24 


CA Irvine 


Action 


714-660-1462 


c 


24 


HOUR 


3/12 AMIGA Sec. 














Computer Flea Market 


CA 


Amiga Line 


714-772-4097 


c 






3/12 Color Kany files 


PL 




NiteOwl 


305-588-0487 


c 




3/12 RBBS, Color 


CA 


Soft Celler 


714-772-9671 


c 






3/12 Amiga Sec. 


PL 


B Raton 


MSS-HQ 


305-737-1590 


c 


24 


HOUR 3/12/24 


CA 


Pontana 


714-823-3673 


c 






3/12 Amiga Sec. 


PL 




DOS BBS 


305-737-1644 


c 




3/12 
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LOCATION NAME 



NUMBER 



CONP'D HOURS BAUD NOTES 



LOCATION NAME 



NUMBER CONF'D HOURS BAUD NOTES 



FL 

FL 

FL 

FL 

FL 

FL 

FL Tarapa 

FL 

FL 



Doctor Fido 
Amiga Cave 
Amigalink 
C= Forum 
Bloom County 
Amiga-BBS 
"Mon Ami" 
Hobbit Hole 
Data*West 



FL Jacksnvl CASA MI AMY 



FL 

FL 

GA Atlanta 

GA Atlanta 

GA Savanna 

GA Savanna 

HI 

lA 

lA 



Orions Neb. 
Socrates 
Amiga Net 
AmigAtlanta 
Tardis 
VSC-RBBS 
Cyber Sys. 
The City 
Amiga Zone 



IL Ch'paign Hack's Anon 

IL Amiga Doc 
IL Chicago 

IL BBS 1984 

IL Chicago BBS Chicago 

IL GlenElyn Lattice 

IL Wovsed 200 



305-744- 
305-798- 
305-798- 
305-832- 
305-869- 
813-924- 
813-985- 
904-243- 
904-262- 
904-733- 
904-777- 
904-771- 
404-843- 
404-968- 
912-247- 
912-333- 
808-521- 
515-283- 
712-366- 
217-333- 
312-351- 
312-383- 
312-841- 
312-842- 
312-858- 
618-378- 



7862 C 
3576 C 
5928 C 
7369 C 
0226 B 
2626 C 
7624 C 
6219 C 
9629 C 
4515 C 
1295 C 
7140 C 
1938 C 
5011 N 
2194 C 
5975 C 
3306 C 
1902 C 
9747 C 
8301 C 
8815 C 
9482 N 
2401 C 
•1745 C 
•8087 C 
2133 C 



KS 



Araig-Oz 



316-283-9210 C 



KS J&L Elec. 316-624- 

KS Wichita Datalink 316-651- 
MA Wakefield Tos Tech 617-246- 



MA Lowell 
MA 



Toolbox 
Worchester 



MA Worchstr Mind Link 
MA Cambrldg The Window 
MA Wonderland 

MA IDCMP 

MA Dracut Cantelope 
MD T.A.C. 

MD Ami Exchange 
MD Baltimor U Maryland 
MD Johnny's PI 

MD Sunrise 80 

MD AMIBBS 

MD Outpost 

MD Amiga Land 

MI Novi Novi Down Id 



617-692- 
617-835- 

617-853- 
617-868- 
617-665- 
617-769- 
617-957- 
301-445- 
301-439- 
301-455- 
301-585- 
301-666- 
301-666- 
301-681- 
301-985- 
313-348- 



8068 
0365 
5876 

5476 
2626 



MI Canton Can Corap 313-459- 

MI Slipped Disk 313-585- 

MI M Net 313-994- 

MI Enterprise 517-372- 

MI G Rapids Big Blue 616-245- 

MI Multi Board 616-335- 

MN Minn. Base 2 sys 612-535- 

MN Minn. Mindtools 612-542- 

MN Corap. Place 612-869- 

MO St Louis MDC RCC 314-232- 



MO Gir-deau Palace BBS 
MO St Louis Voice of Am 
MO St Louis Cobra BBS 
MO St Louis Spiders Wb 
MO St Louis Starship 
MO St Louis Systems^ 



MO 

NC Gary 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

NC 

ND 

NE Omaha 

NH Keene 

NH Laconia 

NH Dover 

NH 

NJ 

NJ 

NJ 

NJ 

NJ Iselin 

NJ Norm Bch 1st Legal 

NJ AMLINE 

NJ AGJ 

NJ Boardroom 

NM Albuquer RCPM 

NM New Horizons 

NM Messila Val 

NV Hubert 

NV Com Addicts 



Mebbs ie 
Deep Thought 

Third Wave 
Missing Link 

MMS 

ConqpTel Ctr 

Alein 
Frozen Banana 

Wind Dragon 

The Tardis 
Sanctuary 
The Tardis 
Amiga Exc. 
Excalibur's 
Drew U II 
Drew U I 
MANX 
JABS BBS 



314-335- 
314-961- 
314-429- 
314-576- 
314-867- 
314-961- 
816-474- 
919-4^1- 
919-556- 
919-724- 
919-779- 
919-832- 
919-945- 
701-746- 
402-291- 

603-357- 
603-524- 
603-749- 
603-749- 
201-256- 
201-377- 
201-377- 
201-542- 
201-750- 
201-793- 
201-864- 
201-886- 
201-994- 
505-299- 
505-437- 
505-524- 
702-322- 
702-731- 



7420 C 
1430 C 
3796 C 
8444 C 
3921 C 
3777 C 
6220 C 
3630 C 
0725 C 
5703 C 
9109 C 
8371 C 
0174 C 
4479 C 

6930 N 
8315 C 
6333 C 
6037 C 
6635 C 
5119 C 
0568 C 
8980 C 
3246 C 
6881 C 

-4902 C 
-8084 C 
-3189 C 
-6232 C 
-6950 B 
-8084 C 
-1052 C 
-6436 C 
•7975 C 
-7526 C 
-6674 C 
-7282 C 
-2818 C 
•5932 C 
■8053 C 

•4306 C 
0136 C 
1017 C 
3038 
0691 
8193 
8245 
2793 
4409 
0996 
0121 C 
8041 C 
5195 C 
5974 C 
9117 C 
8372 C 
8877 C 
3178 C 



3/12 Amiga Sec. 
8PM-3AM 
3PM-Mid 3/12 24 Hrs WE 

3/12 
24 HOUR 12 

3/12 Conputer Store 
9PM-7AM 3/12 
24 Hour 3/12 BBS-PC! 

3/12 C64,AmigaSec. 
24 HOUR 3/12 Fidonet node 

3/12 C64,AmigaSec. 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12 Amiga Sec. 
1PM-9PM 3/12 
6PM-6AM 3/12 24 Hours WE 

3/12 Color, AmigaSec. 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga bd. 
24 HOUR 3/12 

24 HOUR 3/12 Tag BBS (PD) 
24 HOUR 3/12 Amiga Section 

3/12 

3/12 Color, Amiga Sup. 
3/12 Animated Color 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Fidonet 
5PM-8AM 3/12 

Use Username: GUEST 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 

BBS-PC! Ram: 3 Drive 
6PM-9AM 3/12 

3/12 BBS-PC! Amiga 
7PM-8AM 3/12/24 

8N1, Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12 Amiga Sec. 
3/12 
7PM Fri to Midn Sun 
24 HOUR 3/12 Fidonet 
24 HOUR 3/12 BBS -PC! 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 10 
3/12 



Amiga Sec. 
BBS -PC! 
Magazine 
Amiga sec. 



7E1 only 



24 HOUR 3/12 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 

3/12/24 

3/12 

3/12/24 

3/12 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 

348-4477 Voice 1st 
7P-11P 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 Join Amiga 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Sup. Amiga 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Sup. Amiga 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 

McDonnall Douglas 
3/12 Online Games 8N1 
24 HOUR 3/12 BBS -PC! 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 
3/12 St, Amiga Sec. 

24 HOUR 3/12 

3/12 Amiga is sec. 14 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Soft Dist. 

3/12 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12 
8PM-8AM 3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 
24 HOUR 3/12 

Fidonet 14/614 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 

3/12 

3/12/24 
24 HOUR 3/12 BBS-PC! on 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 

3/12 Compiler Sup. 
24 HOUR 12 JAUG Board 
24 HOUR 3/12 On St, Amiga S12 
8PM-8AM 3/12 Run by Store 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga Sec. 

3/12 

3/12 Big RCPM 

3/12 Many Files 
3/12 C64 Amiga Files 



NY New York AMUSE 212-269-4879 C 
NY C.I. A.M.U.G. 516-234-6046 C 
NY Floral P LIBBS 516-326-8753 C 

NY Brtwater AMY ADVNTGE 516-661-4881 C 

NY Long Is. Zeitgeist 516-689-3105 C 



NY 5th Gneratn 716-377- 

NY Buffalo Soft. Sales 716-873- 
NY Bklyn Gateway NRA 718-338- 
NY Flushing CIA BBS 718-357- 



App on-line 718-746- 
Hangout 718-897- 



Micro Lair 
MUSICNET 
Conexus 
Doc's R us 
Eyes of K H 
CA-AUG BBS 
Firehouse 
Akron Amiga 
LCE 



NY 
NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

NY 

OH 

OH 

OH Akron 

OH 

OH Willobee No. Coast 

OH Cincin. Shareware 

OH Dayton AroigaBoard 

OH Icon Net 

OH Columbus Earthrise 

OH ICON -2 

OK Stillwa. Frontier 

PA DELCHUG 

PA Phil Amiga 

PA Lebanon Yatch Club 

PA Lancastr The Tusk 

RI 

SC 

SC 

SC 

SC Simpson, 

TN 

TN Nash 

TN 

TX D/FW 

TX D/FW 

TX D/FW 

TX D/FW 

TX San Ant 

TX 

TX Houston 

TX D/FW 

TX El Paso 

TX Austin 

TX San Ant 



Amiga Forum 
Crit. Mass 

MegaBD. 3000 
Causers 

Connection 
Coram BBS 
Duck Pond 
Rising Star 
DMUG 

S.C.O.P.E 
Excaliber 
Aray San Ant 
AMICOM 
Phoenix 
Nomads Nook 
BBS El Paso 
AAA II BBS 
A.S.A 



UT SaltLake TechniSoft 



UT 

UT 

VA Fairfax 

VA 

VA 

VA Norfork 



CPU ]H 
Armadillo 
Empire I 
FCC-ARENA 
Empire II 
Colony Soft 



VA Lynchbrg Fido 



WA 

WA Everett 

WA Seattle 

WA 

WA 

WA 

WI Milwalk 

WI 

WI 

WI Milwalk 

WI 

WI 

WI 

WI 

WV 

CANADA 

Manitoba 

Section 

Saskat . 

Section 

Alberta 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Hamilton 

Ontario 



A-Link BBS 
PD Silo 
Stonehenge 
Rand Access 
Bangor BBS 

PSA-BBS 
Green Bay 
SUE 

Coram Link 
FDL-BBS 
Amiga Zone 
OF The Fly 
Soul Forge 
BBS-WV 



718-967- 
914-442- 
914-561- 
914-668- 
914-779- 
216-341- 
216-352- 
216-633- 
216-644- 
216-953- 
513-531- 
513-898- 
614-237- 
614-868- 
614-895- 
405-624- 
215-363- 
215-533- 
717-273- 
717-560- 
401-732- 
803-366- 
803-583- 
803-796- 
803-967- 
615-868- 
615-885- 
901-755- 
214-231- 
214-276- 
214-288- 
214-341- 
512-684- 
512-737- 
713-776- 
817-926- 
915-772- 
512-339- 
512-684- 
801-264- 
801-277- 
801-484- 
703-352- 
703-644- 
703-978- 
804-625- 
804-846- 
206-774- 
206-775- 
206-324- 
206-582- 
2.0 6-6 97- 
206-874- 
414-278- 
414-435- 
414-762- 
414-784- 
414-921- 
414-968- 
608-836- 
608-837- 
304-636- 



•3985 C 
•5321 C 
•3501 C 
•6760 C 

■1140 C 
•5578 C 

4286 C 
•4006 C 
0864 C 
3664 C 
5886 B 
•4452 C 
9499 C 
9658 C 
0028 C 
8057 C 
4654 C 
0702 C 
0285 C 
•1100 C 
7209 C 
2429 C 
6625 C 
3191 C 
6704 C 
1750 C 
-3286 C 
6235 C 
2364 N 
■3127 C 
2202 
7860 
•4162 
•5330 
1372 
8902 
1537 
•2775 
3433 
•2552 
•9704 
8922 
•0827 
•7134 
3433 
8290 
3200 
•2766 C 
■1936 C 
8445 C 
0148 C 
1945 N 
1880 C 
4735 C 
2650 C 
0830 C 
0906 C 
■1465 C 
■6381 C 
5390 C 
7074 C 
6475 C 
2096 C 
8448 C 
2462 C 
1180 C 
0453 C 
9097 C 



24 HR 3/12/24 Fidonet 107/34 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 100% AMIGA 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 

50 MEG, w/Amiga Sec. 

3/12 
Amiga Advantage Bd. 
24 HR 3/12/24 

Users , De ve lopers 
24 HOUR 3/12 

9PM-9AM 3/12/24 24 Hrs WE 
5PM-8AM 3/12 24 Hrs WE 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 

30 MegST Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 AmigaFiles 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 

30 MegST, Amiga Sec. 
lOA-lOP 3/12 

3/12 MIDI Bd,$75/Yr 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12 $ Membership 

3/12 

3/12/24 

3/12 C64, AmigaSec. 

3/12 

3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 

3/12 Amiga Section 
24 HOUR 3/12 S Membership 
24 HOUR 3/12 IBM All Amiga 

3/120 

3/120 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 Amiga Sec. 

3/12 TBBS, Amiga Sec. 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 
24 HOUR 12/24Ap.IIe AmigaSec 
24 HOUR 3/12 BBS-PC Ion Amiga 

3/12 Color Menus 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 

3/12/24 
24 HOUR 3/12 
7PM-Mid 3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 
24 HOUR 3/12 Amiga Sec. 

3/12 

3/12/24 Fidonet Amiga Sec3 

24 HOUR 3/12/24 USMidiUsers 

24 HR 3/12/24 8Nlonly eOMegs 

24 HR 3/12/24 BBS-PC IClrMenu 

3/12 

3/12 
9AM-7PM 3/12 

3/12 
3PM-9AM 3/12 24HR Wkd AmySec 
7PM on 3/12 Busi. #, Day 
24 HOUR 3/12/24 
24 HOUR 3/12 Fidonet 15/4 64 

3/12/24 

3/12 

3/12 

3/12 Use 7E1 

3/12 

3/12 Amiga Sec. 

24 HOUR 3/12 40MB on Amiga 

24 HOUR 3/12ALT 206-347-0243 

5P-8A 3/12 24 Hrs Wkds 

8PM-6AM 3/12 

7PM-11P 3/12 

24 HOUR 3/12 Fidonet node 

24 HOUR 3/12 

3/12 60Mg Amiga Sec 
3/12 Mlt User $ Bd 

24 HR 12/24 30Mg, Amiga Sec 
3/12 ST, Amiga Sec 
3/12 

3/12 Flea Mkt 
3/12 ST, Amiga Sec 
3/12 Amiga Sec 



Micro Mart 204-589-4742 C 



Regina BBS 306-347-4493 C 



3/12 



3/12 



Araiga 



Fido, Araiga 



Phase 4 403-258-0844 C 630P-8A 3/12 Mt Time, Ram: 
Info-Centre 416-296-1202 N 6PM-9AM 3/12/24 
Gateway 416-433-7077 C 6P-10A 3/12 24 Hrs Wkd 
BloomBeacon 416-445-2169 C 24HR 3/12/24 AmlgaBBS-PCIRam 
TROFF 416-529-6710 C 3/12 

Track 36 416-544-0011 C 24 HR 3/12 30MG, Amiga Sec 
WDIX 416-668-2078 C 24 HR 3/12 Whitby Info Exc 
506-357-9660 C 24 HOUR 3/12 Not the Mag. 
AMNET 514-645-3730 C 3/12 
Montreal 514-989-1567 C 24 HOUR 3/12/24 
Online 613-526-4141 C 12 
OMX 613-731-3419 C 3/12 
Connect2 705-652-3506 C 3/12 



N Brunswick Amiga World 

Quebec 

Quebec 

Ottawa 
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Telecommunications... 



The Trouble With Xmodem 



"...binary files downloaded using Xmodem orXmodem-CRC 
would not load into my Amiga. " 



By Joseph L Rothman 

President Amiga Mouse Users Group (A.M.U.G.) 
BBS Telephone # 51 6-234-6046 



When I was new to Xmodem file transfers, I was quite 
surprised to find out that binary files downloaded using 
Xmodem or Xmodem-CRC would not load into my Amiga. All 
I got was "File is not an object module". Great, what does 
that mean? 



Why the Problem Exists 

An Amiga binary file is any file that can be run from CLI or 
Workbench without first running another language. The 
Xmodem file transfer protocol was originally written for CP/M 
machines that stored their files in 128 byte blocks. During 
an Xmodem file transfer, the two computers exchange these 
data blocks one block at a time, each machine checking the 
other to insure that the data is being received intact. If a 
block is encountered without 1 28 bytes in it, Xmodem pads 
the end of the block with an ASCII character that will not print 
or have any effect on the file othenwise. The extra 
characters only take up space to round out the block. This 
always happens in the last block of the file if the block has 
less than 128 bytes. Most other powerful micro computers 
store data on a disk in uniformly sized blocks. All binary files 
on those machines are stored that way, if Xmodem has 
padded the file, it doesnt matter. Those machines just 
ignore the excess characters at the end of the file. The 
problem with storing files In that way is almost every file 
wastes some disk space. The more files on a disk, the more 
space is wasted. 



Disk Operating System 

The Amiga is different from others. All Amiga binary files are 
stored with an end of file marker. Amiga Dos reads the disk, 
a track at a time, Into a buffer and quickly discards any 
information it does not need. After an Xmodem file transfer, 
the end of the file does not match up with the end of file 
marker. When you try to run the file, Amiga Dos assumes 
that the file is something other than object code and sends 
an error message to the user. 



Xmodem pads all uneven last blocks with filler characters 
during a file transfer, but it only causes a real problem with 
binary files. AmigaBasic, Graphic, Music, AbasiC and Text 
files seem unaffected. Although AbasiC files will give an 
Illegal Character error when loaded, this situation is easily 
corrected by reentering the line in question and resaving the 
file. Text files transferred with Xmodem will not load into Ed. 
Ed will report "File contains binary". Text files, including 
AbasiC and AmigaBasic can be fixed by using Xbin as 
described below. 

There are several programs which are designed to remove 
the extra characters. The following is a list of some of the 
most well known. These and many others can be found on 
BBS's and commercial telecommunication networks. 



Chop2.MSB— AmigaBasic.».Us0' must input r^enamft and correct leigth. 
Smartchop1-AmigaBasic.,»Auto-Chop5 to correct length. 

Fixot^ — C,„„ Automatic, doesn't need file length, 

Trunc- — C, Used when fixobj will not fix the file. 

Xbm -C. :..„Jof text files, doesn't need file length. 

Usage: 

Chop2.MSB B^Run from AmigaBasic & follow prompts. 
Smartchopl ?^ Also runs from AmigaBasic with prompts. 
Fixoi^ ^ DrrveiDir/fixobi Drive;Dir/F)lename DrJve:Dir/Filename 
Trurte . = DrJve:Dir/Tn»ic DriveDlr/lilename DriveiDiryFilename Length 
Xbii = Drive:Dir^bin Orive:Dir/Filename Drive:Dir/FiIename 



In using any of the above, the second filename can only be 
the same as the first filename if the Drive: or Dir/ paths are 
different. At first you need to use a program written in basic, 
such as Chop2.MSb or Smartchopl . Since AmigaBasic 
programs will run after being downloaded, they can be used 
to remove the Xmodem padding from Fixobj, Trunc, and Xbin 
which have the advantage of being faster and readily 
available from CLI. 
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In the early days of Amiga file transfers, most BBS's listed 
the correct file length in the file description if the length was 
different from the one listed in the catalog. Things have 
gotten a lot better. Now we have automatic file choppers 
such as Smartchopi , Fixobj and Xbin. These do not require 
the user to know the correct file length. 

Smart terminal programs, such as Starterm and Wombat, 
chop the extra characters off the end of the file while the file 
is being transferred. Some files, such as Arc and Fixobj, are 
being prepadded so they will run without being fixed. 
Although prepadding is good in some cases, I don't 
recommend its widespread use. Why waste the disk space? 



Although Hayes Verification Protocol (Smartcom) does not 
have the same problem, using it will not necessarily be a 
good solution. Downloading a file using HVP takes more time 
than Xmodem, which will make the call more expensive. 

To make matters worse, if a file was uploaded using Xmodem 
and you download it using HVP, it will not work and the 
automatic chopper programs can not fixit. In that situation 
you must use a non-automatic chopper, such as Trunc, so 
you would need to know the correct length of the file. 



Type Drive :Dir/Filename Opt H and presS retum. 



Now wait until the numbers stop scrolling. At the end of the 
file, notice a number of occurrences of the hex number 1 A. 
These are the extra characters that Xmodem has added to 
the file. Countthe1A's(Each 1A = 1). List the directory 
which contains the file to fix. Write down the length and 
subtract the number of 1 A's. The new number you get Is the 
one to use for Trunc. 



The Best Solution of all is Arc 

A file archive utility called Arc, which takes a file and shrinks 
it, can also compress files and combine them into one file 
with a length less than the sum of Its parts. An Arc'ed file is 
not affected by Xmodem file transfers. This not only solves 
the Xmodem problem, but also cuts down on the time 
required to transfer a file by modem since the file is shorter. 
All related files are contained in one archive, which keeps 
files organized for easy retrieval. 



•AC- 



If the correct length of the file is unknown, there is a simple 
way to determine it. At the CLI prompt enter: 




SKE Software lias kept a promise that was made last January. Our customers told us what SKEterm™ needed to make 
it the most outstanding communications/emulator package available for the Amiga^ and we listened. We listened so 
well in fact, we completely rewrote SKEterm^^ so that now it's faster and more feature enriched than ever before. 

Just look at some of the features SKEterm provides : 



Script file processing to speed you through connections 

with costly bulletin boards. 

User definable macro keys to store Long key sequences 

for immediate execution. 

Extensive onLine help - no books to lose! 

Text displays on your screen at speeds up to 9600 baud. 

Split screen mode for conference sessions so what you're 

typing doesnt get mixed in with text you're receiving. 

Windowed Xmodem, Xmodem CRC, Xmodem checksum, 

Kermit, SKEfer and autochop! 

Baud rates up to 1 9200; 7 or 8 bit character length; even, 

odd, mark, or no parity; 1 or 2 stopbits. 

Data capture to any disk or file including the RAM: disk as 

well as a Hardcopy toggle to print your session as it 

happens. 



• Supports any asynchronous modem up to 1 9200 baud with 
auto redial for auto-dial modems. Set up a call list to dial 
multiple PhoneBook entries as many times as you like or 
until a complete connection is made. 

• Unsurpassed terminal emulation including TTY, ADM3A, 
ANSI, VT100, with applications mode, function key & 
character graphic support, and D200 with support for 60 
function keys. 

• Intuition support using pop-down menus as well as quick 
"hot" keys so you dont have to take your hands off the 
keykx)ard. 

• Multitasking so you can run other programs, type or print 
files while online. You can even start a NewCLI while in the 
middle of a session while continue to behave as if you 
were using a stand-alone terminal. 



PRICE $49.95 

Plus $^50 shipping (FL res. add 5%) VISA/MC/CHK 



SITE LICENSE AVAILABLE 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

Call or write TODAY for your copy I 



SKE Software Company, Inc. 

2780 Cottonwood Court 

Clearwater, FL 33519 

(813)787-3111 
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Graphic Teleconferencing on the Amiga 

Through Amiga Graphics, Electronic Confrence Members 
can now confront each other Face to Face. 



By Stephen R. Pietrowicz 

People Link: CBM*STEVE 

UUCP: ... !ihnp4!pur-ee!gould Ihouligan !srp 

One of the popular activities the national computer networks 
have to offer is online conferencing. Discussions in 
conferences vary greatly. Just by sitting at your computer 
and typing messages, you can play a game of trivia, talk to 
authorities on almost any subject, or even meet new friends. 

Some of the people that belong to People Link's Amiga Zone 
club have decided that it is time for a change. They want to 
see more than text scrolling by when they conference. After 
all, the Amiga is a great graphics machine; why not use the 
Amiga's graphics capabilities in conferences? 

The AGO (Amiga Conference) project team is working toward 
that goal. During conferences, people participating in the 
conferences "see" other conference attendees. They will 
see faces that the people in conference have designed 
themselves. 



The Beginning 

Back at the beginning of the summer of 1 986, John Foust 
and I were discussing various ideas that we could implement 
on the Amiga. We talked about VMCO, a program that had 
been developed for the Apple Macintosh special interest 
group on CompuServe. VMCO allows the user to design 
faces and use them on the screen of the Macintosh during 
conferences to see other people's faces. 

There was a rumor floating around that someone was doing a 
port of VMCO for the Amiga. Since no one seemed to know 
when it was going to be done, or even who was supposed to 
be writing the program, we decided to take the bull l3y the 
horns (or the Amiga by the mouse?) and do the project 
ourselves. 

After discussing certain aspects of the project between 
ourselves in conferences and private mail messages, we 
presented the idea to the Chairman of the Commodore Club, 
Harv Laser. (The Amiga Zone on People Link was formerly 
part of the Commodore Club). Harv was very enthusiastic 
about the idea and offered several suggestions for the 
project. 



After mapping out the way the program might work, we 
decided to go to the Amiga owners on People Link for their 
opinions about the project. They brought up many valuable 
ideas, pointed out problems, and suggested improvements. 
Gary Sarff, People Link ID 'GSARFF', was very helpful in 
creating the message packet scheme described below. 

Someone suggested that we write ACO to be compatible with 
VMCO so we'd be able to conference with Macintosh and 
IBM owners. Recently, someone in the IBM club on People 
Link created something similar to VMCO. 

There are several reasons why we decided against this. 
First, and most importantly, by forcing ourselves to write a 
Mac compatible interface, we would have to cripple the 
Amiga's graphics capabilities. Since the Mac only works in 
black and white, we'd be forced to use only black and white. 
Not a very appealing thoughtl 

Eventually, we'd like to expand ACO beyond what VMCO has 
to offer, and expansion would mean more incompatibilities. 
We decided to to write our own graphics conference 
program, and write the specificatbns for it ourselves. 

After the discussion died down, we decided it was time to 
start asking for volunteers. Sarff decided to work on the 
library archiver and the library routines. John Hoffman, 
People Link ID 'JRH', volunteered to do the graphics 
interface. I decided to work on the scanning routines 
necessary to decode packets and to integrate the different 
parts of ACO. 



Screen layout 

The ACO display shows a row of empty chairs across the top 
of the screen and another row of empty chairs across the 
bottom of the screen. Text is displayed between the two 
rows of chairs. As people gather for the conference, the 
chairs are replaced with the attendees' faces. Currently the 
conference screen holds room for 20 people. More people 
can be in conference, but their faces will not be displayed. 
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During conferences, text is displayed as people send 
messages to one another. As the text is being written to the 
screen, the face of that person is highlighted and kept 
highlighted until the text message appears on the screen. 
This way conference attendees will be able to keep track of 
who is who a little more easily. 



Faces 

Each person chooses one face to use during the conference 
from the set of faces that they designed. To change 
"expressions" while online, the user sends a command to 
AGO telling it which face to use. If the user doesn*t have 
time to design faces or doesnt own a program that will let him 
draw his own set, AGO will use a set of default faces for 
them. 

Faces for AGO are designed using DPaint. The AGO help 
screen used to help the user design their set of faces is 
loaded into the paint program. Faces are drawn using colors 
from the default palette and are saved as IFF brushes. 
These brushes are then bundled into a library format made 
especially for AGO and sent to a central moderator. 

The moderator consolidates all the library archives into one 
large library for people to download from People Link's 
library. The current limit on the number of faces that can be 
used by each person while online is 5. The library archiver 
was written to handle more than that for future expansion, 
but at this time AGO allows only 5 faces. 

AGO is designed to handle multiple libraries in multiple 
directories to avoid unmanageable libraries. After all, who 
wants to download a 300K file and pray for no errors? This 
will allow AGO to look into any directories the user specifies 
without defaulting to a certain drive. This way someone with 
a second drive or a hard disk can take advantage of it. 

The AGO conference screen is designed using any IFF 
compatible paint program. The default screen supplied with 
the AGO package can be changed by anyone to show any 
setting. The current conference table screen could be 
changed to look like a cookout with everyone sitting around 
the campfire, a wall with talking pictures (the faces), or 
anything else you can think of. I suspect once AGO 
conferencing becomes popular, we are going to see many 
artists designing new AGO screens. 

How does this work? The AGO package will contain a library 
archiver to bundle the faces you design, a few IFF pictures 
to help you design the faces correctly, and the AGO program 
itself. 

AGO uses as it's base program a very popular public domain 
terminal program called "Gomm". Dan James, People Link ID 
'DJJAMES', another assistant SYSOP on People Link's 
Amiga Zone, was kind enough to let us use Gomm as the 
basis for our work. So, really, you're not just getting the 
conferencing software, but you're also getting the rest of the 
features of Gomm built in. Features of Gomm include: macro 
keys, phone library, Xmodem uploading and downloading, 



automatic file chopping, and more. This adds the extra 
benefit of being ready to go into AGO conference whenever 
you want, without having to log off, switch programs, and dial 
in again. 



Sample session 

Upon entering the conference, the new person in the 
conference sends a string of characters to announce that 
they have entered. Each AGO participant responds by 
sending a message to that person to say that they are also 
In the conference. AGO responds automatically; the 
responding user doesnt have to do anything to tell the new 
user they are in AGO. If there is room in the conference, the 
new user is added to an available chair. Otherwise, the new 
user must wait until a new chair is freed. He can still watch 
the conference and participate, but the user's face will not 
be shown. 

After the user has been established in the conference, they 
have several options. They can continue to send messages 
as in a normal conference, or they can change the face they 
are using on screen. By sending a command to AGO to 
change their face, a user can show what mood they are in at 
that moment. The face change will be shown to all other AGO 
users. 

When the user wants to quit the program, AGO sends a 
command to free the chair that they were using. A new user 
can then request a chair. 



The future of ACQ 

As of this writing, AGO is still in a limited testing phase. Gary 
Sarff, John Hoffman, and I have been working very hard to 
make AGO a reality. We constantly consult each other 
about ideas we have about AGO, and we are designing it to 
be flexible for future expansion. Possibilities for future 
enhancements to AGO include: 

• Speech synthesis - albwing the user to hear the 
conversations as well as see the user's faces. 

• Scrolling window - allowing the user to view lines that have 
already left the screen, to read something that might have 
gone by too quickly. 

• Graphics - allowing the user to draw on the screen, sending 
the image to everyone else in the online conference. 

By the time you see this, the first release of AGO should be 
available on People Link's Amiga Zone. Get your mouse In 
hand, draw up some faces, and join us in our weekly 
conferences! We'll SEE you there! 



Stephen Pletrowicz works in the OS! Network Systems 
group of Gould Electronics, Gomputer Systems Division in 
Fort Lauderdale, FL. He is also an assistant sysop in People 
Link's Amiga Zone. 
-AG- 
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Flight Simulator II 

A Cm 




by John Rafferty 

(This article is based on THE FLIGHT SIMULATOR 
BOOK, by John Rafferty, which is available from En Route 
Books.) 

The new Amiga version of Flight Simulator //is an 
absolute joy. If you're ready for some truly authentic 
aviation, FS II on an Amiga is a pretty tough act to beat. The 
fighter-ace game and the biz-jet options are for casual fun, 
but the retractable-gear Cessna Skylane option is the choice 
for realistic flight. The more you know about aviation, the 
more impressed with it you'll be. 

In brief, the program provides about 1 20 airports with 
accurate locations and runway layouts, provides scores of 
equally authentic VORs, radio beacons and other aids to 
navigation, and puts you In a sophisticated simulated 
aircraft in which you can fly and navigate using the same 
equipment and techniques as are used by airline captains on 
a daily basis. The whole environment is so authentic, in fact, 
that I routinely fly and navigate the simulator using my own 
aeronautical charts Instead of the maps that come with the 
program. 

Of course, this realism can be less a blessing than a curse if 
you don't fly realistically. If your takeoff and climb are 
sloppy, for example, you'll have trouble attaining straight 
and level flight. If you don't set up properly for the approach, 
your landings will tend to be fatal for all aboard. And if you're 
Inclined to just ignore some of those more mysterious 
gadgets on the panel, be aware that you'll be missing out on 
much of the real glory of contemporary flight. The simulator 
responds just like the real thing, and much of the fun comes 
from handling it accordingly. 

Learn a few basic procedures, however, and you'll be on 
your way to the true satisfaction and exhiliaration of modern 
flying-withoutthe hazards of driving to an airport. 



PREFUGHT BRIEFING 

Climb into the cockpit, take the left-hand seat, and let's take 
atypical commuter hop departing on Danbury Municipal's 
Runway 1 7 for JFK International. We'll stick pretty much to 
the basics here, but we'll execute the flight in a professional 
manner, using the Cessna's avionics to navigate authen- 
tically en route. We'll then encounter adverse weather as we 
approach Kennedy, at which time you'll file for an IFR 
clearance and be cleared for an instrument approach. Our 
flight path Is shown on the accompanying chart. 



COCKPIT ORIENTA TION 

Locating at Danbury. Boot the program, from the Nav 
menu click on Position set, then enter the following 
coordinates for the aircraft: 

NORTH: 17361 

EAST: 21119 

ALT: 

Now click on the Nav menu and select Map Display, to view 
our position on the ramp at Danbury. Then take a look at 
your panel. 

Airspeed The airspeed indicator, at top left, reads knots 
(nautical miles per hour). The Cessna cruises nicely at 130 
knots, and lands comfortably at 70 with 1 degree flaps. 

Altimeter. The altimeter, third from the left on top, is a 
barometer calibrated in feet. It Indicates feet above sea 
level, not above the ground. We'll cruise at 2000 feet for the 
present flight-big hand on zero, small hand on 2. 

Vertical Speed Indicator. The vertical speed Indicator, 
below the altimeter, shows the rate at which the airplane Is 
climbing or descending, and is indispensible. If the needle 
points up to 5 you're climbing at 500 feet per minute (a 
normal rate of climb). Up to 1 means a 1 000 fpm climb, and 
down to 5 means you're descending at 500 fpm (a normal 
rate of descent). When you drift from your assigned altitude 
the vertical speed indicator tips you off first, before the 
altimeter begins to respond. Monitor this Instrument 
religiouslyl 

Magnetic Compass. The digital magnetic compass, top 
right, gives the airplane's heading in degrees. There's also 
a directional gyro, which we'll Ignore on this flight. 

Using the Mouse. The mouse has two modes-cursor 
and yoke. Click between the two with the right button. In 
cursor mode, use the arrow to click on menus and requestor 
boxes in the usual way. In yoke mode it controls the throttle, 
brakes, ailerons and elevator. 

Throttle and Brakes. In yoke mode, advance or retard 
the throttle (to change engine RPM) by holding down the left 
button while rolling the mouse forward or back. Apply the 
brakes by holding down the left button and rolling the mouse 
left, and release them by rolling it right. 
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on the chart for this flight. Tune Nav 1 to the Kennedy VOR 
now, by using the cursor arrow to click on the two parts of 
the Nav radio frequency to set it to 1 1 5.90. Then tune Nav 2 
to Deer Park, 111.20. 

DME\ Your DME (Distance Measuring Equipment) is linked 
to Nav 1 . The digital readout (right center) indicates the 
distance in nautical miles to the VOR station to which Nav 1 
is tuned. Thus, we're now 54.6 miles from Kennedy. 

yORs, A VOR is a radio station on the ground which, in 
effect, sends out 360 different radio signals, one for each 
degree of the compass. It's like a giant wagon wheel with 
360 spokes, which are called "radials." After you tune Nav 1 
or Nav 2 to a given VOR, you can then select a particular 
radial, and then you can use the OBI window to track that 
radial to or from the station. It's like flying along an invisible 
highway in the sky. 

OB\ (Omn! Bearing Indicator) Windows. The OBI 

windows for Nav 1 and Nav 2 are just to the left of the radios. 
Click on the selector knob at the bottom left of the Nav 1 
window now, until the bearing (radial) shown above the 
window is 220. You're now set to Kennedy's 220 degree 
radial (R-220), which is shown on the chart. 

OBI Needles. Now click on the OBI selector knob for Nav 
2, until the bearing (radial) shown above that window is 000 
degrees. The flag will say FROM, and the vertical needle will 
be just about centered in the window. The centered needle 
means we're now right "on" the 000 degree radial from Deer 
Park. Check the chart, to confirm that this makes sense. 



Tachometer. The digital tachometer, upper right, gives 
engine RPM, which is now 650. Use 1 900 RPM for cruise. 

Aileron Control (Turns). In yoke mode, slide the mouse 
left or right to turn the airplane. In the air, this banks the 
wings, which causes the airplane to turn. Keep your turns 
very shallow on the present flight. The aileron position is 
shown by the horizontal "slide" indicator near the center of 
the panel. 

Elevator Control (Nose Position). In yoke mode (in 
the air), slide the mouse fonward or back-gradually-to lower 
or raise the nose. The elevator posKion is shown by the 
vertical "slide" indicator on the panel. Once you have the 
airplane trimmed for straight and level flight, try to leave this 
alone: instead, favor use of the throttle to adjust and control 
your altitude. 

Landing Gear and Flaps. The gear control is a small 
box on the lower right; click on the box with the cursor to 
raise/lower the gear (doni do that nowl). Just to its right is 
the flap control: click on the second dot down for 1 degree 
flaps, on the third dot for 20 degrees, and so on. Have flaps 
up for a normal takeoff, and use 1 degrees for normal 
approach and landing. 

Nav Receivers. Nav 1 and Nav 2 are stacked just to the 
right of center; Nav 1 is on top. You tune these radios to 
VOR stations-special aviation radio transmitters on the 
ground. The Kennedy VOR and Deer Park VOR are shown 



TAXI, TAKEOFF AND CUMB 

Runway Numbers: Add a zero to the end of a runway 

number to determine that runway's approximate compass 

heading. Thus, Runway 35 will have a compass heading of 

about 350 degrees. When Runway 35 is used in the other 

direction, the same strip of pavement is Runway 1 7 (350- 

180=170). 

Taxiing For Takeoff. Add a little power, start moving 
toward the runway just ahead, and turn left to parallel that 
runway. Note that the compass now reads about 350 
degrees, indicating that we're paralleling Runway 35. Taxi 
ahead to just beyond the runway threshold, turn 1 80 degrees 
to the right, line up with Runway 1 7's centerline, and stop. 

Runway Checks. The Nav 1 OBI needle should now be 
toward the left side of the window, which means that the 
Kennedy 220-degree radial is somewhere off to our left. 

- Check heading (on Runway 17. 

- Center ailerons and elevator. 
"Check flaps up. 

~ Write down time of departure. 

Takeoff. Add a little power to start your takeoff roll, get the 
airplane lined up with the centerline, then: 

'-Full throttle. 

" At 60 knots, slight up elevator (less than one "notch "). 

- Relax, and let the airplane fly itself off the ground. 
" Once airborne, immediately raise the landing gear. 

- Promptly throttle back to 2300 RPM. 
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Climb, Your initial climb will be rapid, but begin at once to 
reduce the rate to 500 feet per minute. As soon as youVe 
throttled back to 2300 RPM, begin to lower the nose (ease 
forward on the elevator control). Keep easing fon^/ard 
gradually on the elevator control, to hold down the rate of 
climb, until the vertical slide shows the elevator down one 
"notch" below center. Then reduce power to 2000 RPM. End 
up with a 500 fpm climb at 1 20 knots. 

Climbing Turn To Heading 180 Degrees: When 
you've established a 500 fpm climb, bank the wings slightly 
to the right and begin a gentle climbing turn to heading 1 80 
degrees. Monitor the compass, and begin to level the wings 
before the heading reaches 1 80. Make very gentle banks, if 
necessary, to correct your heading to exactly 1 80 degrees. 
Now also monitor the Nav 1 needle, which should be moving 
toward the center of the window. 

Levelling Off At 2000 Feet At 1 900 feet, throttle back 
to 1 950 RPM. As you reach 2000 feet, throttle back to 1 900 
RPM. Your cruising airspeed at 1 900 RPM will be 1 30 knots. 
Make very very small elevator adjustments, if necessary, to 
peg the vertical speed indicator needle at zero; then try to 
leave the elevator alone. Once trimmed for level flight, if you 
drift from 2000 feet you can use small changes in engine 
RPM to make the correction. Always stay within 50 feet of 
your assigned altitude. 



PROCEEDING EN ROUTE 

Intercepting the 220-Degree Radial. Visualize the 220- 
degree radial from the KENNEDY VOR by referring to the 
chart. When the needle is one needle-width from center, 
bank gently to the right to start a shallow turn, and roll out on 
heading 220 degrees. Ideally, you'll roll out on 220 just as 
the needle settles at the center position. If you maintain that 
heading with the needle centered, you'll be flying "along" that 
radial directly to the airport. 

Course Adjustments: If the needle isn't centered after 
you roll out on the 220-degree heading, or If it drifts from 
center later on, make a routine adjustment to center the 
needle. If the needle is left of center, then the radial is off to 
your left: turn left 5 or 1 degrees (to 215 or 21 degrees), 
hold that intercept heading until the needle centers, then turn 
right again to 220 degrees and continue on course. If the 
needle is off to the right Instead of the left, turn right (toward 
the needle) to make the correction. 

Cheating. Click on the Nav menu and select Autopilot, and 
at the Autopilot menu click the second box on the right, to 
"set" the autopilot on Nav 1 ("VOR 1 LOCK"). The airplane will 
now turn toward whatever radial is selected on Nav 1 , will fly 
to intercept it, and will then track that radial automatically. 
This is great when you get busy, but autopilots can fail just 
when you need them most, so be able to intercept and track 
a radial on your own. 

Position Checks: Nav 2 is on Deer Park, which is to the 
left of our f lightpath. From time to time click on the OBI 
selector knob to re-center the needle, then note the resulting 
bearing (radial) and consult the chart to determine our 
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position. Also refer to the DME from time to time, for our 
distance to the airport. At 1 2 miles DME youll want to get 
set up for the approach. 

SETTING UP FOR AN APPROACH 

The key to successful landings is getting the airplane set up 
for the approach well in advance. If properly set up, all you 
have to do to begin your descent is to ease back a bit on the 
throttle-and then you'll find that the airplane will virtually 
land by itself. Use the following steps: 

1. Reduce power to about 1350 RPM, 

2. As the nose begins to fall off, start easing bacl< on the 
elevator control to keep the nose up; keep easing 
back, and try to keep the vertical speed indicator 
needle pointing at zero. 

3. The airspeed will begin to bleed off; at 1 00 knots drop 
10 degree flaps. 

4. Increase RPM gradually to 1900. 

5. Centerthe elevator on the vertical "slide"* indicator, or 
just a hair below center. You'll end up at 90 to 95 knots 
at 1900 RPM, and you should still be at 2000 feet Use 
the throttle afone to adjust altitude, if necessary. 

6. Lower the landing gear, then begin easing back on the 
elevator control as the nose falls off again. Youllend 
up doing 70 knots with the elevator just about one " 
notch" above center. (You can leave the gear up for 
now, so as to maintain 90 knots for a little longer, but if 
you do then a belly landing is guaranteed, sooner or 

continued... 
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WEATHER AND IFR CLEARANCE 
Changing Weather. A layer of bw-lying clouds is now 
moving in below us. Click on the Environment menu, then on 
Clouds. Click on Level 1 , then click on Tops, and enter 
1 500. Click on Base and enter 1 300, and close the menu. 

Clearance. WeYe still flying VFR (under Visual Flight 
Rules), but we're above the cbuds, or "VFR on top." 
However, you may not fly into clouds, and therefore cannot 
descend Into JFK, unless you have an IFR (Instrument Flight 
Rules) Clearance from Air Traffic Control. You would 
therefore now call Kennedy Approach Control to request 
such a clearance. The exchange, in abbreviated form, might 
go something like the following: 

Pilot: Kennedy Approach, Cessna Three Zero Four Six 

Foxtrot. 

ATC: Cessna Three Zero Four Six Foxtrot, Kennedy. 

Pilot: Kennedy, Four Six Foxtrot, VFR on top 10 miles north 
on Kennedy R-220, landing Kennedy, request IFR 
clearance, and ah, we're instrument rated and equipped. 
ATC: Cessna Three Zero Four Six Foxtrot squawk 1 342 
you're cleared to the Kennedy VOR on heading two two zero 
degrees maintain two thousand contact Kennedy Tower on 
one one niner point one good day. 

Pilot: (after switching the transponder code to 1342 and 
changing the Com radiofrequency to 119.1) Kennedy Tower 
Cessna Three Zero Four Six Foxtrot. 



ATC: Cessna Three Zero Four Six Foxtrot, Kennedy, 
you're cleared for the VOR approach to Runway Twenty-two 
Right altimeter three zero point five visibility 1 wind one one 
zero degrees at five. 

Pilot: Kennedy, Four Six Fox, understand that's the VOR 
approach to Twenty-two Right, thank you. 

You're cleared for a published instrument approach, so in a 
sense you're now on your own. Well pretend you've pulled 
out your approach charts, have found the VOR Approach for 
Runway 22R, and are now following the procedures on that 
chart. 

APPROACH AND LANDING 

Instrument Approach: Before you're 8 miles DME from 

Kennedy, make sure that: 

~ you're straight and level at exactly 2000 feet; 

- airspeed is 70 knots with gear down and 10 degree 

flaps, 
~ heading is 220 degrees exactly; 

- Nav 1 needle is on dead center; 
-autopilot is off 

When the DME readout falls to 8 miles, begin to ease back 
gradually on the throttle. The vertical speed indicator needle 
will begin to fall off, indicating a descent. In gradual, patient 
steps, adjust the throttle for a 500 fpm descent. Try around 
1500-1600 RPM. 

Use power alone to maintain a smooth 500 fpm descent, and 
relax. Just lly the needles," using very gentle turns, if 
necessary, to keep the Nav 1 needle on dead center. We'll 
drop into the clouds, and when we break out bebw, the 
airport should be directly ahead. Runway 22L is along the far 
left edge of the field, and 22R, our destination, is just a bit 
left of center. When you can see the runway, forget the Nav 
1 needle and adjust the glide path as required. 

Adjusting a Glide: Adjust your rate of descent by means 
of small changes in engine RPM. Note the point on the 
ground at which the runway begins: if that point is sbwiy 
moving DOWN on the windshield then your present glide path 
will cause you to OVER-SHOOT the runway threshold, so 
reduce power to steepen the glide. Conversely, if the touch- 
down point is moving UP, then you'll touch down SHORT of 
the threshold, so add some power temporarily. (This runway 
is more than two miles long.) There are other landing 
techniques, but this is the basic procedure. 

Touch-down: Monitor the Altimeter (JFK's elevation is 12 
feet), and when you're about to touch down cut the power, 
raise the nose slightly so as to "flare," be sure the gear is 
down, and let the airplane drift gently onto the pavement. 
(Actually, if your descent is correct the airplane will land by 
Itself; try it.) 

After touch-down, center the controls, raise the flaps, and 
begin to apply the brakes. 



ATC: Cessna Four Six Fox turn right next intersection 
contact Ground on one twenty-one point niner so long. 
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"Disklib.BAS will generate a single listing of all your 
programs which includes the name of the disk and directory 
where the program is located" 



by John Kennan 

Recently, our Amiga user group began to keep a disk library 
of public domain programs. It quickly became obvious that 
we didn't have a good way of keeping track of the contents 
of the library. We could print all the directories, but that is 
not very helpful if you are trying to track down a specific 
program. We needed a program to maintain an alphabetical 
listing of our disk library. 

Rather than buy a commercial program to handle that chore, 
I decided to write a BASIC program to keep track of the 
library. If you have had your Amiga for even a short time, 
then you have probably accumulated a number of disks as 
well. If that is the case, then you probably spend at least 
some of your time flipping through disk directories boking for 
the desired program. 

'Disklib.BAS' will generate a single listing of ail your 
programs which includes the name of the disk and directory 
where the program is located. The listing can be printed out 
for a hardcopy reference or kept as a text file which can be 
listed or searched from the CLI. 

All you need do is run the program and follow the directions. 
The program will prompt you to insert disks to be added to 
the disk library. 'Disklib.BAS' will automatically step 
through all the directories and subdirectories on each disk to 
create a complete listing of disk files. 

In doing this the program ignores commonly used directories 
such as 'c', 'libs', fonts', 'devs, etc. that are reproduced on 
many disks and would merely clutter up the library. In 
addition, it disregards '.info' icon files. When you finish 
creating your disk library, an option in the program allows 
you to alphabetize the listing by program or by directory. 

The program is simple to use. Since it performs a relatively 
simple function, I have made no effort to use colorful 
screens or the mouse interface, however, the program does 
make use of an interesting feature of AmigaBasic. 
AmigaBasic gives you the power to use Rom Kernel or 
AmigaDOS routines through the use of the Library 
statement. 



We will make use of this feature to use the AmigaDOS List 
command to read all the directories off the various disks and 
store them in a temporary file in the RAM disk. The file in the 
RAM disk is then opened from the Basic program and the 
individual programs are then read out of the file and stored in 
an array for later sorting or listing. 

Whenever 'Disklib.BAS' comes upon a new directory, it is 
added to a list of directories which need to be searched. 
Whenever it has stepped through the entire list of 
directories, it returns to a main menu to await your next 
command. 

To make use of this program, we have to first set up a disk to 
work from. This is Important for single and double drive users 
alike, but it is especially critical for single drive users as we 
want to minimize the number of disk swaps that you have to 
make. 

This is done by creating a 'startup-sequence' file that moves 
the DOS commands that 'Disklib.BAS' requires to be in 
RAM. 

Here are the steps necessary to set up a disk. Pay close 
attention to the instructions below. 

If you have two drives, do not perform steps 8 and 9. These 
are only needed for one-drive systems, they transfer DOS 
commands to RAM. Also, these programs and files are 
available in the public domain, and on the AMICUS disks, so 
check the catalog before taking the time to enter them by 
hand. 

Those of you with two drives can set the program up to 
behave as a one drive system, as this speeds up the use of 
the DOS commands and saves a little wear and tear on your 
Workbench drive. 
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1 . Make a copy of your Workbench disk. 

2> Using the Workbench Rename function, relabel this new 
disk to be named "DISKLIB^ 

3. Discard any programs you doni need. For example, the 
clock, the notepad, demos, etc., are unnecessary* 

4. Copy the AmigaBasic program itself from the Extras 
disk to the DISKLIB disk. 

5. Copy the 'Dos.bmap* listing from the Basicdemos drawer 
of the Extras diskto the DISKLIB disk. 

6. Reboot on the DISKLIB disk by placing it in the internal 
disk drive, and pressing CTRL Amiga-Amiga^ Open the 
CLI, If you haveni opened a CU before, you mustlirst 
go to the first screen in Preferences and switch the CLI 
"on". Save this preference change, and then go back to 
the Workbench screen. Open the 'system' drawer. The 
CLI icon should be visible. Double clbk on this icon. 



7. Enter: 



RUN AMIGABASIC 



at the prompt in the CLI window. 

8. You shouki now be in AmigaBasic. Enter Listing One, 
Dont worry about the fact that AmigaBasic 
automatically capitalizes words that it interprets as 
Basic keywords. It doosnt matter whether the word$ 
are upper or lower case. You are using AmigaBasic's 
built-in editorto make an AmigaDOS 'execute' file, a 
series of AmigaDOS commands that will be executed 
automatically. Thi$ must be saved as an ASCII file. 
Save the listing by using the Baste command SAVE 
Vstartup-sequence^iA. The A option on the save 
command is extremely important since it specifies that 
the program is saved as an ASCII file. S/startup- 
$equenc0 is not a Basio program I 

9. Enter new at the AmigaBasic "Ok" prompt, and then 
enter Listing Two, Again, this is an AmigaDOS 
'execute' script, so save this program by typing SAVE 
"$/end-$equonce"A It must be saved as ASCII, or 
AmigaDOS will not be able to Interpret it. 

1 0. Enter NEW in the window by the AmigaBasic "Ok** 
prompt, and enter listing three. This is the Basic 
program DISKLIB,BAS. After entering it, you can save 
it as you would any Basic program, by entering 

SAVE "DISKLIB. BAS" atthe AmigaBasic''Ok'' 
prompt 



With any luck, you now have a working copy of DiskLib.BAS. 
If you have a one drive system, you need to boot on the 
DISKLIB disk. If you dont want to boot on the DISLIB disk 
you can just go to a CLI window and enter 

EXECUTE D ISKLIB : 8 / st art up- 8eq[uence 

at the CLI prompt. This will place all the necessary 
commands into the RAM disk so 'DiskLib.BAS' will be able to 
access them without constantly requesting you to insert the 
Workbench disk. 

If you have a two drive system, all you need do is place 
'Disklib.BAS' in the external drive, and leave the Workbench 
disk in the internal drive. You will be able to remove the 
Workbench disk after the first menu comes up. 

Enter "run AmigaBASic" in a CLI window. When the 
AmigaBasic screen 
appears, enter 

Load "DiskLib.BAS" 

at the "Ok" prompt in the AmigaBasic output window, then 
enter "RUN" to run the program. For 'DiskLib.BAS' to work 
properly, AmigaBaste must be started from the CLI. For 
some reason, the LIBRARY commands will not work unless 
AmigaBasic was started from the CLI. 

Once you run the program, directions will appear that should 
make the program self explanatory. The program allows you 
to choose from a variety of options. When you choose the 
first option, add a disk, the program will prompt you to insert 
a disk to be added to the catalogue. Those of you with two 
drives should keep the DISKLIB disk in the external drive, 
and place the disk to be added to the disk library into the 
internal drive. 

Those of you with a single drive system can remove the 
DISKLIB disk. Just to be on the safe side, it wouldn't hurt to 
write-protect the disks that you are adding to the Library 
before you insert them in the drive. This will prevent you 
from accidentally writing to the wrong disk when you try to 
save the disk library later. 

At this point the program will begin reading the disk. You will 
see a few numbers printed to the screen as the program 
counts the number of directories it has found. 

When the program is finished reading a disk, it will clear the 
screen and redisplay the main menu. You can now add more 
disks, or you can work with the newly created disk library. 
You'll probably want to choose optbn 3 to put the library in 
alphabetical order. Be patient, as this may take a couple of 
minutes. Now we can print or save the library file. 

I have incorporated two Save options into the program. The 
first Save option, number 6, saves the library to disk in a way 
that the program can reload the data. It is important to save 
the library to disk with option 6. That way you can reload the 
library using the load option and add disks to the already 
existing library. 
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The second Save option, option 8, saves the library as a text 
file. You will want to save the program as a text file if you 
want to be able to access it from DOS. Remember, a file 
saved with option 8 cannot be accessed by the Basic 
program and a file saved with option 6 cannot be accessed 
from the CLI. 

There are a number of reasons for wanting to save the library 
in a way that you can access it from DOS. First, 
'DiskLib.BAS' can only handle a limited number of disks, I 
would guess between 20 and 30 disks. If you want to create 
a library larger than this, you should be able to save two or 
more separate libraries on disk as text (option 8), and then 
use the AmigaDOS JOIN command to create one large file. 
This file can then be sorted or searched from the CLI. 

For example, let's say you have saved the library as 
'libcli.f ile' using option 8. If we want to search for a program 
named 'Browse*, we could go to the CLI window and enter 

SEARCH DISKLIB:llbcli.£lle Browse 

at the CLI prompt. This AmigaDOS command searches the 
file for any occurrence of the text word "Browse," and will 
print the lines that contain it. So, when I tried it with file 
'libcli.file', the SEARCH program gave this result: 

55 Browse//ikMICUS_#8: Progs/ 

56 Browse. c//AMICUS_#8:C/ 

57 Browse. D0C//AMICUS_#8: Progs/ 

58 BrowseMenu . c//AMICUS_#8 : C/ 

Now I know that I have four programs with the word "Browse" 
in them, and I know the disk and directories where they can 
be found. This is a very easy way to find any program from 
the CLI. 

By editing the 'libcli.file' with a wordprocessor, you could add 
other comments to each line of the file, to describe each 
program. Using the SEARCH program as above, you could 
easily find all the programs described as "utility", "game", 
etc. Remember, if you use a wordprocessor, be sure to save 
the disk library file as an ASCII (text only) file. 

A few comments on the workings of 'DiskLib.BAS' are in 
order. The main reason that 'DiskLib.BAS' is able to function 
at all, is that it is possible to access DOS commands from 
within Basic. Othenvise there would be no way of reading a 
disk directory from within a Basic program. The Important 
commands involved follow: 

DECLARE FUNCTION Executefi LIBRARY 

This command tells AmigaBasic to search opened libraries 
for the AmigaDOS execute command. Once we can access 
this function, it should be possible to directly execute any 
AmigaDOS command from BASIC. 

LIBRARY "Dos. library" 

This opens the DOS library where the execute command can 
be found. For this command to work, it is necessary that the 
'Dos.bmap' file that you transferred from the Extras disk be 
present on the DISKLIB disk. 
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Executofi (SADD(**li8t>RAM:tmp **Ghr$(34) + 
currQntdir$ + Chr$(34) + Chr$(0)),0,0) 

This is the direct equivalent of entering: 

LIST > RAM:ten^ "Directory name" 

at a CLI prompt. Essentially we have invoked the 
AmigaDOS lISP command for the specified directory, but 
we have diverted the output to the RAM disk. That places 
the results of this directory listing in a temporary file which 
we can access from AmigaBasic. 

Another feature of the program which deserves mentbn is 
the use of a Shell sort to sort the programs. When I ran it, 
the program took about two minutes to sort ten disks worth 
of programs. The Shell sort is a very efficient and quick way 
to sort things. Actually, the two minute number is not a good 
reflection of the amount of time the sort takes. 

You'll note that in the subroutine 'shellsortV, I invoke the 
function UCASE$ frequently. This is so the program sorts 
the file alphabetically without regard to whether the program 
name is upper or lower case. If one didnl invoke this 
function, programs with lowercase names woukl be placed 
before programs with uppercase names. If we remove all the 
uses of the UCASE$ function, the sort takes only about one 
minute. 

continued.. 
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I should note that I came across the Shell sort in an article 
by William Tracy in the March/April 1 984 issue of Sync 
Magazine, It is generally much faster than a bubble sort, 
and it is not that much more difficult to implement. 

Another useful feature of 'DiskLib.BAS' concerns the print 
option. If you look at the print subroutine named 'pprint', 
you'll notice that the first thing it does is call another 
subroutine called setprt. This subroutine sends a set of 
control characters to the printer which cause the following to 
occur: 

1 . The printer is reset to its startup configuration. 

2. The printer is set up to print 66 lines per page. 

3. The printer is told to skip 1 2 lines at the bottom of the 
page. This effectively causes the printer to skip the 
perforation. 

It is a good idea to position the paper to the beginning of a 
page before you invoke the print to printer option. The listing 
which is produced is then easily separated into individual 
sheets which can be placed In a folder. 

Another feature in 'DiskLib.BAS' that ail AmigaBasic 
programmers should be aware of concerns the CLEAR 
command. Many of you probably wonder why I use CLEAR 
twice in succession at the beginning of the program. 

Well, apparently there is a small bug in AmIgaBASIC™. If 
you run a program which clears a large amount of memory, 
you will frequently get an out of memory error if you run it a 
second time. Apparently clearing to a smaller memory size 
first allows you to clear to the larger number again. 

I noticed this used in a program called Pyramid Powerby 
Mike Lightstone which appeared in the October 1 986 issue 
of Compute Magazine. He didn't comment on why he did it, 
but it certainly seems to make things run more smoothly in 
my programs. If you should happen to get an out of memory 
error message, you can always reduce the memory 
requirement by decreasing the 50000 in the second CLEAR 
statement to some smaller value (this may decrease the 
capacity of the library you can handle). 

One last point. When you are through with 'DiskLib.BAS', 
exit the program through the exit menu opt'ion. The system 
will prompt you to insert the disk you started up with when 
you leave the program. You are now free to leave Basic as 
you normally would. 

One-drive users should then go to the CLI window and enter: 

Execute DISKLIB:8 /end- sequence 

at the CLI prompt. This will remove the files we placed in the 
RAM disk and restore things to pretty much to the way they 
were before you ran 'DiskLib.BAS'. 

That completes the use of 'DiskLib.BAS'. I hope this 
program proves useful to all of you with large disk libraries. 



Vi$kLib.BAS'AtA Glance 

'DiskLib.BAS' is an AmigaBasic program to maintain an index 
of a disk library. The program can create a hardcopy or text 
file listing of all your programs. The listing includes all the 
information you need to find the location of the program on 
disk. To make a working copy of 'DiskLib.BAS', the program 
must reside on a disk named DISKLIB« To create a working 
disk, just follow this procedure: 

1 . Copy a Workbench Disk 

2. Deiete unnecessary file such as the Clock or Demos 
drawer 

3. Rename this copy to DISKLIB 

4. Enter the following lines from the CLI 
Copy Extras: AmigaBasic to DISKLIB: 

Copy Extras:Basicdemos/dos*bmap to DISKLIB: 
Copy s/startup-sequ6:nGe to DISKLIB :s 
Copy s/end-sequence to DISKLIB :s 

(note that files torn the s directory must be 
copied from this disk) 

You now have a working copy of *DiskLib.BAS'. Just boot on 
the DISKLIB disk and run AmigaBASICTw from the CLL Then 
load and run disklib.bas. 

A useful feature of 'DiskLib.BAS' is the ability to save a disk 
library as a text file. The text file can be searched from DOS. 
For example if the disk library is named IIBOLLFILE' and 
you are searching for a program named Browse, just go to 
the CLI and enter *^s&arch DisKLiB:LiBCLz>dDL& bxow8«'' 

AmigaDOS will return a list of every line in the file that 
contains the toxt string "Browse". You can also load the text 
file into ED and add a brief comment to each line, to describe 
the program. These comments can also be SEARCHed in 
the same manner: I hope you find 'DiskLib.BAS' to be a 
useful program. 



disklibrc/assign c: disklibrc 

cd disklib: 

loadwb 

echo "This startup-sequence is intended to allow single" 

echo "drive users" 

echo "to use the program disklib. bas" 

echo "To reestablish your original configuration" 

echo "when you are done with disklib. bas, enter:" 

echo "" 

echo "execute disklib: s/end-sequence" 

echo "" 

assign 1: disklib:l 

assign libs: disklib:libs 

assign devs: disklib: devs 

IF NOT exists ram:c 

makedir ram:c 

endif 

copy c/info ram:c 

copy c/cd ram:c 

copy c/LIST ram:c 

copy c/assign ram:c 

copy c/execute ram:c 
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copy c/RUN ramie 

copy disklibidos.bmap TO ram: 

newel i 

assign e: ram:c 

dfO:e/endeli > nil: 



; Restores everything after Dis)clib:s/startup-sequence has 

been executed 

assign c: sys:e 

assign devs: sys:devs 

assign 1: sys:l 

assign libs: sys:libs 

IF exists ram:dos.bmap 

DELETE ram:dos.bmap 

endif 

IF exists ram:c 

DELETE ram:c ALL 

endif 
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REM disklib.bas by John Kennan 

CLEAR, 20000 

CLEAR, 50000&, 5000 

OPTION BASE 1 

DIM prog$ (1500) ,dir$ (400) ,prog% (1500) 

dircheck=0:direount=0:progeount=0 

dname$="" 

DECLARE FUNCTION Executes LIBRARY 

PRINT "For this to work properly, AmigaBasic must be run" 

PRINT "from the CLI ! 

PRINT "If you have a 1 drive system, boot on the DISKLIB:" 

PRINT "disk, or go to the CLI and enter:" 

PRINT "'Execute Disklib:s/startup-sequence' " 

PRINT "On a 2 drive system, place Disklib: in the Ext Drive" 

PRINT "and use the int drive to add disks to the library." 

WHILE ((driveol) AND (drive<>2) ) 

INPUT;"Are you working on a 1 or 2 drive system :";drive 

WEND 

CLS 

IF drive=l THEN 

CHDIR "RAM:" 
ELSE 

CHDIR "disklib:" 

LIBRARY "dos. library" 

x=Execute& (SADD(" Assign e: disklib:c"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 

x=Execute&(SADD ("Assign 1: disklib: 1"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 
x=Execute& (SADD( "Assign devs: disklib:devs"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 
x=Execute& (SADD ("Assign libs: disklib: libs"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 

x=Exeeute& (SADD ("CD disklib: "+CHR$(0) ), 0, 0) 

LIBRARY CLOSE 
END IF 
main: 

CLS 
PRINT "Library contains " progcount " progs (max 1500) and" 

PRINT dircount " directories (max 400)" 

PRINT "You have " FRE(l) "bytes of free memory in Basic" 

PRINT "Choose an option" 

PRINT "1-Add a Disk" 

PRINT "2-Sort by Directory" 

PRINT "3-Sort by Program" 

PRINT "4-Print Library to Screen" 

PRINT "5-Print Library to Printer" 

PRINT "6-Save Library to Disk" 

PRINT "7-Load Library from Disk" 

PRINT "8-Save Library as a Text File" 

PRINT "9-Delete a Directory" 

PRINT "10-Exit Program" 

choice=-l 

WHILE ((choice>10) OR (choice<l) ) 



INPUT; "Enter option 1-10: "/choice 

WEND 

ON choice GOSUB adddisk, shellsortl, shellsort2, seprint, 

pprint, f save, f load, text save, dirdelete, exprog 
GOTO main 
adddisk: 

PRINT "Insert Disk to be added into DFO: and press 'C'"; 
PRINT "to continue or 'A' to abort" 
a$="" 

WHILE ((a$<>"C") AND (a$<>"A")) 
a$=INKEY$ 
a$=UCASE$ (a$) 
WEND 
IF a$="A" THEN RETURN 
CALL diskname (dname$) 
IF dname$="" THEN 

PRINT "NO DISK IN DRIVE!!" 
GOTO adddisk 
END IF 

direheck=dircheck+l:dircount=dircount+l 
dir$ (dircheck) =dname$+" : " 
flag=0 

WHILE flag=0 
CALL listram(dir$ (dircheck)) 
OPEN "ram: temp" FOR INPUT AS #1 
WHILE NOT EOF(l) 

LINE INPUT #1, temp$ 

IF (INSTR(temp$, "Directory" )=0 AND INSTR(temp$, " Dir ")) 
THEN 

IF (LEFT$(temp$,4)<>"Dir ") THEN 
IF (LEFT$(temp$,7)<>"MakeDir") THEN 
IF (INSTR(temp$, "directories") =0) THEN 
dircount =dircount+l 
position=INSTR(temp$, " ") 
newdir$=LEFT$ (temp$, (position-1) ) 
dir$ (dircount) =dir$ (dircheck) +newdir$+"/" 
IF newdir$="c" THEN dircount=dircount-l 
IF newdir$="Trashcan" THEN dircount=dircount-l 
IF newdir$="l" THEN dircount=dircount-l 
IF newdir$="s" THEN dircount=dircount-l 
IF newdir$="libs" THEN dircount =dircount-l 
IF newdir$="fonts" THEN dircount=dircount-l' 
IF newdir$="devs" THEN dircount=dircount-l 
END IF 
END IF 
END IF 
ELSE 
IF ((INSTR(temp$,"irectory")=0) AND 

(INSTR(temp$,"irectories")=0)) THEN 
IF ( (INSTR(temp$,"ile -")=0) AND 

(INSTR(temp$,"iles -")=0)) THEN 
IF (INSTR(temp$,".info")=0) THEN 
progcount =progcount+l 
prog% (progcount) =dircheck 
posit ion=INSTR(temp$," ") 
IF position THEN position=26 
prog$ (progcount) =LEFT$ (temp$, (position-1) ) 
END IF 
END IF 
END IF 
END IF 
WEND 
CLOSE #1 
KILL "ram: temp" 
PRINT "dircheck=" dircheck 
PRINT "dircount=" dircount 
dircheck=dircheck+l 
IF dircheck>dircount THEN flag=l 
WEND 
dircheck=dircount 

LIBRARY CLOSE 
RETURN 
seprint: 
n=l:m=0 

WHILE n<= progcount 

WHILE m<20 . ' ■ ■ 

IF n<=progcount THEN .. , 

^ ^ continued... 
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PRINT prog$(n) TAB (30) dir$ (prog% (n> ) 

n=n+l :m=m+l 

WEND 

m=0 

PRINT "To Continue hit 'C (or 'A' to abort)" 
a$="" 

WHILE ((a$<>"C") AND (a$<>"A")) 
a$=INKEY$ 
a$=UCASE$ (a$) 
WEND 

IF a$="A" THEN n=progcount+l 

WEND 
RETURN 
pprint: 

GOSUB setprt 

FOR n=l TO progcount 

LPRINT prog$(n) TAB (30) dir$ (prog% (n) ) 

NEXT n 
RETURN 
textsave: 

PRINT "If you are using a one drive system" 
PRINT "Filename must include the drive specifier" 
PRINT "or the disk NAME, or the file will be saved TO RAM:" 
INPUT;"Input file name to be SAVED (enter 'A' to abort) ";a$ 

a$=UCASE$ (a$) 

IF a$="A" THEN RETURN 

b$="" 

IF (drive=l) AND (INSTR(a$,CHR$ (58) )=0) THEN 

PRINT "You did not include the drive or disk name!!" 
INPUT;"Do you want to save to dfO: or abort (S or A)?:";b$ 
b$=UCASE$ (b$) 
IF b$="S" THEN a$="dfO:"+a$ 

END IF 

IF b$="A" THEN RETURN 

OPEN a$ FOR OUTPUT AS #1 

FOR n=l TO progcount 

PRINT #l,prog$(n) "\\" dir$ (prog% (n) ) 

NEXT n 

CLOSE #1 

RETURN 
fsave: 

PRINT "If you are using a one drive system" 
PRINT "Filename must include the drive specifier (ie. 
DFO : ) " 

PRINT "or the disk NAME, or the file will be saved TO RAM:" 
INPUT;"Input file name to be SAVED (enter 'A' to abort) ";a$ 

a$=UCASE$ (a$) 

IF a$="A" THEN RETURN 

b$="" 

IF (drive=l) AND (INSTR (a$,CHR$ (58) )=0) THEN 

PRINT "You did not include the drive or disk name!!" 
INPUT; "Do you want to save to dfO: or abort (S or A)?:";b$ 
b$=»UCASE$ (b$) 
IF b$="S" THEN a$="df0:"+a$ 

END IF 

IF b$="A" THEN RETURN 

OPEN a$ FOR OUTPUT AS #1 

PRINT #l,dircount; progcount 

FOR n=l TO dircount 

WRITE #1, dir$(n) 

NEXT n 

FOR n=l TO progcount 

WRITE #l,prog$(n) ,prog% (n) 

NEXT n 

CLOSE #1 

RETURN 
fload: 

ON ERROR GOTO 
PRINT "Filename must include the drive specifier (ie. DFO:)" 
PRINT "or the disk NAME, or it will be loaded from RAM:" 
INPUT;"Input file to be LOADED (enter 'A' to abort) ";a$ 

a$=UCASE$ (a$) 

IF a$="A" THEN RETURN 

ON ERROR GOTO diskerror 

OPEN a$ FOR INPUT AS #1 

ON ERROR GOTO 



INPUT #1, dircount, progcount 
FOR n=l TO dircount 
INPUT #1, dir$(n) 
NEXT n 

FOR n=l TO progcount 
INPUT #l,prog$(n) ,prog% (n) 
NEXT n 

dircheck=dircount 
CLOSE #1 
RETURN 
diskerror: 

PRINT "FILE NOT FOUND !!" :PRINT 
RESUME fload 
shellsortl: i 

PRINT "Sorting " 

s=2'^INT (LOG (progcount ) /LOG (2) ) 
IF s< (progcount /2) THEN s=s*2 
startsort: 
s=INT(s/2) 
IF s=0 THEN RETURN 
FOR t=l TO progcount-s 
y=t 
LI: 
w==y+s 
IF UCASE$ (dir$ (prog% (y) ) ) <=UCASE$ (dir$ (prog% (w) ) ) THEN 
GOTO Skipl 

SWAP prog% (y) ,prog% (w) 
SWAP prog$ (y) ,prog$ (w) 
y=y-s 
IF y>0 THEN GOTO LI: 
Skipl: 
NEXT t 

GOTO startsort 
shellsort2: 

PRINT "Sorting..." 
s=2'^INT (LOG (progcount ) /LOG (2) ) 
IF s< (progcount /2) THEN s=s*2 
startsort2: 
s=INT(s/2) 
IF s=0 THEN RETURN 
FOR t=l TO progcount-s 

y=t 
L2: 
w=y+s 

IF UCASE$ (prog$ (y) ) <=UCASE$ (prog$ (w) ) THEN GOTO Skip2 
SWAP prog% (y) ,prog% (w) 
SWAP prog$ (y) ,prog$ (w) 
y=y-s 
IF y>0 THEN GOTO L2: 
Skip2: 
NEXT t 

GOTO start sort 2 
SUB listram(currentdir$) STATIC 
LIBRARY " do s. library" 
x=Execute&(SADD("list >RAM:temp "+CHR$(34) 

+currentdir$+CHR$(34)+CHR$(0) ), 0, 0) 
LIBRARY CLOSE 
END SUB 

SUB diskname (dname$) STATIC 
LIBRARY "dos. library" 

X'=Execute&(SADD("info >RAM:temp"+CHR$(0)) , 0, 0) 
OPEN "RAM: temp" FOR INPUT AS #1 
position=0 
WHILE position=0 
LINE INPUT #l,a$ 
position=INSTR(a$,"Name") 
WEND 
string=0 

WHILE string=0 
LINE INPUT #l,a$ 
string=INSTR(a$, "DFO: ") 
WEND 

IF INSTR(a$,"No disk present") <>0 THEN 
dname$="" 
ELSE 

dname$=RIGHT$ (a$, LEN (a$) -posit ion+1) 
END IF 
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CLOSE #1 
KILL "RAM: temp" 
LIBRARY CLOSE 
END SUB 
setprt: 

OPEN "prt:" FOR OUTPUT AS #1 
PRINT #1,CHR$(27) ;"c"; 
PRINT #l,CHR$(27};"[66t"; 
PRINT #l,CHR$(27);"[12q"; 
CLOSE #1 
RETURN 
dirdelete: 
INPUT;"Input Dir to delete (enter 'A' to abort) ";dirdel$ 

dirdel$=UCASE$ (dirdel$) 

IF dirdel$="A" THEN RETURN 

2z=dircount 

FOR n=zz TO 1 STEP -1 

IF INSTR(dir$(n),dirdel$)<>0 THEN GOSUB ddelete 

NEXT n 

dircheck=dircount 

RETURN 
ddelete: 

PRINT "Delete" dir$ (n) "? (Y or N}:":INPUT a$ 

a$=UCASE$ (a$) 

IF a$<>"Y" THEN RETURN 

FOR m=n TO dircount-1 

dir$(in)=dir$(m+l) 

NEXT m 

dircount=dircount-l 

ni=l 

WHILE m<=progcount 

IF prog%(m)=n THEN 

FOR z=in TO progcount-1 
prog%(z)=prog%(z+l) 



prog$(z)=prog$(z+l) 
NEXT z 

progcount =progcount -1 
END IF 

IF prog%(m)>n THEN prog% (m) =prog% (m)-l 
IF prog%(m)<>n THEN m=m+l 
WEND 
RETURN 
exprog: 

LIBRARY CLOSE 
CLOSE #1 

CHDIR "Disklib:" 
IF drive=2 THEN 

LIBRARY "dos. library" 

x=Execute& (SADD ("Assign c: sys:c"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 
x=Execute&(SADD ("Assign 1: sys:l"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 
x=Execute& (SADD ("Assign devs: sys:devs"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0) 
x=Execute&(SADD ("Assign libs: sys:libs"+CHR$ (0) ) , 0, 0} 
LIBRARY CLOSE 
ELSE 
PRINT "To restore system as before you ran the program" 
PRINT "Go to CLI and enter 'Execute disklib:s/end- 
sequence' " 

END IF 
END 
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STICK A HOT POKER 
IN YOUR PROGRAM! 

introducing /iiK^^SM^i^ from tiie creators of Md. 



FAST refers to faster display of text. When we designed TxEd, 
we found a way to speed up the display of 80 column ^ 
text fonts by up to 500%. Now we have found a way 
to bring that advantage to other programs. The ad- 
vantage depends a lot on the individual program, 
with the biggest speed improvements likely in effi- 
ciently designed WORD PROCESSING and TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS programs. 
FONTS refers to giving you a choice of display fonts in 
programs which normally limit you to the default 
TOPAZ font. FASTFONTS gives you several alternative 
fonts specially designed for your display in various type- 
styles. But FASTFONTS doesn't stop there— you can also 



MICROSMITHSi INC. 

PC Box 561 

Cambridge, MA 02140 

(617) 354-1224 

BIX: cheath CompuServe: 74216, 2117 




REPLACE the standard font with the font of your choice. 
If you're not satisfied with the system font, now you can 
change it! 

But that's not all. There is a pop-up help window which 

lets you define three "hot keys" to run other programs 

with a single keystroke. There are two "Window Cycle" 

keys which let you arrange windows with a single 

keystroke. There is a "screen blanker" which will 

dim the display screen if you leave it unattended, 

protecting it from permanent damage. 

And perhaps best of all, FASTFONTS is very small, 

so you can run it along with most other programs 

without running out of memory! 



iNTRODUCTORY PRICE: 
$4^.95 



I Mail orders, add $3 P & H. 
I Mass residents add 5%. 
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ZINCr** isan exciting new 
software package which 
provides a fast and power- 
ful interface between the 
user and the computer. 
You'll be amazed at the power 
packaged in this little disk; yet 
it's so simple to use, you'll 




3yivi wonder why no one else 
has thought of it before. 
You no longer have to 
resort to typing cryptic 
commands through CLI. 
ZING! uses Intuition^** which provides you 
with easy window, icon, menu and mouse 
controlled features. 



PACKED WITH 



I Dispiiv File T^(f 



-g** _^ List U551Sfi 1 

UMLJlUOil!^..itlMi yam ^mn ma^i mt^ 



''Sending Files to the Print Spooler" 



Install Disks 
Copy Disks 
Relabel Disks • 

Rename files 
Display a file tree 
Select files by mouse 
Select files by pattem 
Select files by time 
Set file protection 



[lMlI^^^nHHnMCDil| 

ZINBI 



n " mm 
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"ZINC! Hot Keys" 



FEATURES 




Delete files 
Move files 
Create directories 
Change directories 
Piping of file names 
Built-in screen saver (dimmer) 
Fast Sort directory display 
Start editor with no typing 



Hot Keys 
Merge files 
Copy files 

Support full multi-tasking 
SPOOL files to the printer 
Save screens to the printer 
Save screens to IFF files 
Reassign function keys 



'Modifying a File" 



Format Disks 
Fancy file browser 
Monitor system tasks 
Set file comments 
Run programs from ZING! 
Show status of devices 
Assign internal symbols 
Show available memory 
Copy all or PARTIAL file trees 



ZING! offers these and hundreds of other capabilities without preventing you from running other 
applications simultaneously. Order ZING! and transform your mild mannered CLI into the fastest 
and most powerful computer interface ever conceived! It's available now for the special 

introductory price of 
I MERIDIAN''' $79.95 plus $3.00 shipping and handling. 

^McISSb (713)488-2144 

P o Roy Mni^ft^^ ^'■^^'^ ^^^^^ ^"d 

Houston TX 7?289 0408 ^^^^^' '"^"'"^^ Welcome! 

nOUStOn, TX. 77289-0408 ziNG! is a frademark of MERIDIAN SOFTWARE, INC 
. AMIGA is g registered trademark of Commodore-AMIGA, Inc. 
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CREATING and USING 
AMIGA WORKBENCH 

ICONS 



"... easily personalize Workbench by designing 
and using your own icons. " 



By Celeste Hansel 

Icons serve as a window into the workings of Amiga DOS. In 
the Workbench environment, icons take the place of file 
names, and prove that "one picture is worth a thousand 
words". 

Some of the icons that come with Workbench are drawer 
pictures for directories, and disk pictures for disks. Some 
icons are customized to the application, such as the clock, 
notepad, and calculator. 

Creating new custom icons is easy. You don't have to be an 
artist to make them. Using different icons for different files 
can help make file handling in Workbench easier. 

If you have many files, it may take a while finding a certain 
file if all the icons are of the generic type. If you had letter 
icons for letters, note icons for notes, and list icons for lists, 
finding the right one would be a snap. This article will show 
you how to easily personalize Workbench by designing and 
using your own icons. 

An icon is a file with the ".info" extension. This file contains 
all the graphical information about that icon, and the icon 
type, as well as information needed when the icon is 
displayed, such as the position of the icon on the screen, or 
the size of the window associated with a drawer. 

When you create a new icon, you replace the graphic 
information in the appropriate type of file and rename it. If 
you are going to replace an existing icon, you save the new 
icon with the file name of the icon file to be replaced. If you 
are creating a new icon for an existing directory or file, you 
save the new icon with the name of the directory or file. 



The Icon Editor adds the ".info" part of the name, called an 
extension. The icon file will be saved on the current disk. In 
the current drawer, unless you specify the path. Paths are a 
fully descriptive file names, which specify the name of the 
disk, followed by a colon, and then any drawer (directory) 
names, separated by slashes, (if there Is more than one,) 
and end with the name of the file itself. 



If you don't know the path of the icon, you may save It in the 
System directory on Workbench and then copy the new icon 
file to the old icon file. This is done by dragging the new icon 
to the window where the icon's directory or file resides, or 
using the COPY command in CLI. Either way, you need to 
know the file name of the icon you are replacing. In most 
cases, it is the name of the icon's corresponding directory, 
file, etc. with the ".info" extension. 

To edit existing icons or create new ones, you use the Icon 
Editor provided on your Workbench disk. To get into the 
Icon Editor, open the System drawer in the Workbench 
window, then open the IconEd icon. 

The Icon Editor will appear with a requester in front that lists 
the different types of icons. The icon type DISK is the root 
of a disk, DRAW is for a directory on the disk, TOOL is for a 
directly runable program, PROJECT is for a data file, 
GARBAGE is for the trash can directory. One that is not 
listed in the user manual, but is in the ROM Kernel Manual, is 
KICK for a non-DOS disk. 

Once you get past the icon type requester, you are in the 
Icon Editor. The sketchpad for drawing your new icon is on 
the left side. To the right are nine extra pages. These pages 
can hold up to nine separate icons or nine versions of the 
same icon. 

If the type of icon you want to create is a directly runable 
program you are ready to start, because the IconEd Icon is 
loaded, and it is of the program type. If you want to create 
another type of icon you must first load an icon of that type. 

To do this, pick Load Data from the Disk menu. In the 
requester that appears, click in the box under "Enter Icon 
Name". Erase the name that is currently In the box, by using 
the Delete or Back Space key at the top right corner of the 
keyboard, and enter the path and name of an icon file of the 
type you want. 
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STATIC TRAPPING MOUSE PAD 
What do you get when you combine the optimum surface for mouse 
to run on, and static protection for your entire computer system? 

MOUSE TRAP, the static trapping mouse pad! 

Crystal Computer has produced the complete answer for the computer 
mouse user. Keep your mouse clean and protect your system from the 
devastating effects of static discharge. MOUSE ITRAP is designed 
to give your mouse a smooth surface to run on, while mamtaining the 
traction needed for the mouse ball. The surface is cleanable, even with 
industrial solvents and is five times harder than conventional desk tops. 
It's 8 1/2X11 inch size fits your work station, and because it's not made 
of foam you can write over it when your mouse is not in use. 

MOUSE TRAP is only $49.95 including shipping. 
Call or write, 




Crystal 
Camputer Inc. 



2286 E. Steel Road St. Johns, Ml 48879 

Ph. 1 -800-245-731 6 24 hrs. 7 days 

Ph. 1 -51 7-224-7667 in Michigan 



Figure 1 shows a window with different examples of icons. A 
good source of icon figures can be found in cross stitch and 
needlepoint books. Icons can also be charted on graph 
paper using two vertical squares for one pixel. It is best to 
make icons about half the size of the sketchpad. If they are 
the full size of the sketchpad, they will take up a lot of space 
in your window. 

The currently selected page is shown on the sketchpad, and 
bordered in black in the boxes to the right of the sketchpad. 
The rest of the pages have white borders. To place a 
particular page on the sketchpad, select that page and it will 
appear on the sketchpad to the left. 

When you want to make changes to an icon you are working 
with, but arent sure how it will turn out, you can either select 
Snapshot Frame or copy the current icon to a new page and 
play with it. If you don't like the changes you have made, 
you may go back to the previous icon. 

To copy the current icon to a new page, select a new page, 
then from the Copy menu choose Copy From Frame and the 
number corresponding to the page of the icon being copied. 
You will now have two identical icons, one to work with and 
one as a backup. 

To save an icon, pick Save Data from the Disk Menu. In the 
requester that appears, select the box under "Enter Icon 
Name", erase what is currently in the box, and type the path 
(if known) and name of the icon file your new icon will 
replace. If you want to save the entire sketchpad area 
select Save Full Image. 



For instance, if you want to create an icon for a directory, 
you need a DRAW type icon, and you could load the icon 
whose name and path is "dfOrSystem". If you wanted to 
create a data file icon, the PROJECT type, and had at one 
time created a data file using Notepad and named it 
MY^LIST, then you could load dfO:Utilities/MY_LIST. Table 
1 gives a brief description of the Icon Editor Menus. 

To clear the IconEd sketchpad, pick 'Clear This Frame' from 
the Misc Menu. This will give you a blank sketchpad 
approximately 80 pixels across and 42 pixels down. Pixels 
appear rectangular because the program is compensating to 
make the enlarged image icon look normal. When working on 
a new icon, plan each pixel to be about twice as tall as wide. 

You can place a single pixel on the sketchpad by pointing 
the arrow and pressing the left mouse button once, or draw a 
continuous stream of color by holding down the left mouse 
button and moving the arrow across the sketchpad. The 
colors can be changed by picking different colors from the 
Color Menu. These colors are your Workbench colors and 
can be changed using Preferences. To erase, simply 
choose the background color and draw over the mistake. 



If you want to save space and your icon doesn't take up the 
entire sketchpad, select 'Frame And Save.' Move the arrow 
to the upper left corner of the section on the image on the 
sketchpad you want to save, press the left mouse button 
once. This should make a stretchable box. Move the arrow 
to the lower right corner of the portion to be saved. You will 
see the frame grow around your icon. Press the left mouse 
button when the frame is positioned correctly, and the 
smaller icon will be saved. 

If the path was not given when the new icon was named, you 
must copy the new icon file over the old icon file. You can do 
this using CLI and the COPY command, or by dragging your 
new icon to the window containing the old icon. The new icon 
appears in the system drawer after you save it, behind the 
IconEd icon. To see it, close the System drawer, and and 
then open it again. 

With a little imagination and experimenting with the Icon 
Editor, you can draw great looking customized icons. Using 
icons you have created can make Workbench easier to use, 
files easier to find, and make your friend the Amiga even 
friendlier. 
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Figure One 




Color 

This menu chooses Blue, White, Black and Gold, based on 
your Preferences colors. 



Copy 

Vndo Frame' deletes the currently selected frame and 
replaces it with the frame saved during the last snapshot 
frame. If no snapshot frame was done this session, the 
currently selected frame is replaced with a blank frame. 



'Snapshot Fram0' saves a copy of the currently selected 
frame during the current session. Snapshot only saves the 
most recent snapshot. Be careful! 



Text 



• Write Intcf allows you to include text in an icon. The text 
frame shoufd be fairly short, less than six letters. The 
adding text to an icon sectfon of Appendix E in ^Introduction 
to Amiga*'glves more than enough information on this topic. 



Disk 

*Save Datat saves the currently selected Icon, that is, it 
saves the icon image on the sketchpad. 



*Load Datst loads an icon file into the toon editor. You need 
to specify the path and name of the fcort. 



'From Frame' copies from frame number highlighted in the 
submenu to the currently selected frame. The icon that was 
in the currently selected frame is lost If not saved or 
snapshot. Note: the frames are numbered from right to left, 
lop to bottom. 



'Merge With' merges the currently selected frame with the 
frame frame number highlighted in the submenu. Jf a pixel 
from each frame overlaps the same position, the color that 
appears is determined by certain rules found in the Merging 
Frames section of Appendix E in "Introduction to Amiga**. 



Move 

'In Frame* moves the icon up, down, right, or left inside the 
currently selected frame. 



'Exchange With' exchanges the currently selected frame 
with the frame number highlighted in the submenu. 



Misc 

'Clear erases the image of the currently selected icon. 



Frame 

'Flood Filf flits an area with color. To do this, select 'Ftood 
Fillv then point to the area to be colored and press the left 
mouse button. The area wiltbe filled with the currently 
selected color from the cotar menu. 



'Set Bottom': If is selected, there will be no space between 
border, the bottom of the icon and the icon name. If t is 
selected, there will be one space between the bottom of the 
icon and the icon name. 



Highlight 

'Inverse': If 'Inverse* is chosen, when an Icon is selected, 
the entire icon frame wilt be shown in inverse vWeo, that is, 
the colors change. 



'Bac^ilh If backfill is chosen when an icon Is $elected on 
the Workbench, it will be shown in inverse video, except for 
the background which stays the same. 
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"Something is afoot inside Commodore, 

and something new and exciting is sure to be shown 

at the Consumer Electronics Show" 



By The Bandito 

Move over, Amigo. Sorry, Mr. AMICUS, you don't have what 
jt takes to get the best rumors in the Valley. 

Sockless Amigas 

Did you know the Amiga is a regular on Miami Vice? You can 
spot it at headquarters. It might be painted black, so look 
carefully. It has been spotted running Preferences. The 
Amiga also tagged along with the Vice co-stars when they 
hosted Friday Night Videos, 

I also heard star musician Franl< Zappa bought several 
Amigas, along with the SoundScape software from Mimetics, 
In an interview, actress Amy Irving said her son loves to play 
Marble Madness at home. Given that her husband is Steve 
Spielberg, this means the tot either has an Amiga, a 
Commodore 64, or the real stand-up game... 

Ho, ho ho 

December saw several new rumors fly across the country. 
The best is the Reindeer' machine, reported in infoworld's 
gossip column, a 68020 machine with a 80386 card for IBM 
compatibility. Another popular rumor talked about the Amiga 
8500. 

My best sources say this '8500' is an alcohol-induced joke, 
promulgated by partying Commodore West Chester 
employees. Variations of the rumor were to be spread in 
different cities after the show, just to track the flow of 
information. One such variation was the 'TeraBaud' 
connector, a mythical hyper-fast device interface. 

But don't take this denunciation too seriously. Something is 
afoot inside Commodore, and something new and exciting is 
sure to be shown at the Consumer Electronics Showln 
January, in Las Vegas. The techies at Commodore West 
Chester are working on something top-secret. Even 
macadamia nuts won't budge their lips. Other connections 
claim all new Commodore products will be developed in 
Germany. 

The sure bet says CBM will show the PC-1 0, their IBM clone. 
In two models, with one and two disk drives, and perhaps an 
AT clone. Zzzzzz. 



Others say they will show the Amiga 500 and Amiga 2500 
machines to select dealers, behind closed doors. Someone 
else think it will be an official announcement of the new 
machines. Another source ventures that Commodore will 
have the Amiga 500 and 2500 in production and shipping 
much earlier than anyone expects, such as the March-April 
timeframe. 

Another HAM editor 

Keep an eye peeled for Prism, a new HAM editor from 
Genesys Technologies. This means there are two hold-and- 
modify editors in the Amiga market. Prism and Digi-Paint. 
The beta test versions of Prism look more like Deluxe Paint 
than Digi-Paint. The palette requester is beautiful in itself. 
Six squares of colors are shown, each contains a different 
smooth range of colors and shades, and colors are chosen 
by clicking on the color you want. 

Defender love scene 

I heard about alternate endings in the Defender of the 
Crown game. In case you have not seen it, the final scene 
is a love scene, where the handsome knight draws closer to 
the gorgeous damsel, by the light of a fireplace. 

According to an insider, the scene formerly required certain 
mouse actions to coax the fair woman, who reacted 
accordingly. After consulting with game designers and 
project management, the programmer supposedly destroyed 
all copies of the source code to that scene. 

Defender of the Crown might just get my award for most anti- 
woman game of the year. Women are treated as property in 
this game. Their perky little faces show up as trophies on 
the scoring screen. "Ugh. Me Galahad, You Jane." 

Mac emulator card 

A company named Data Pacificln Denver, Cobrado may be 
readying a Macintosh emulator card for the Amiga. They 
presently produce one for the Atari ST. Someone thought it 
might be ready this spring, but they are testing the waters, to 
see if such a product is possible, and If there is a market for 
it. Call (303) 733-8158 to tell them so. 
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New Amiga Books 

NOW AVAILABLE! i^ j^e 
The Amiga System ^ J^ 

The Amiga System: An 
Introduction by Bill Donald Is now 
available from Progressive 
Peripherals & Software, Inc.! 

This book Is a storehouse of 
technical information about the 
Amiga computer and Its operating 
system. If you have been looking for 
In depth Information on the newest ^ 
32 bit computer available today, the 
Amiga System: An introduction Is 
the best source of information you 
could obtain. 

NOW 




$1595 

I %0 Sugg 



Suggested Retail Price 




THE 

^ \ Amiga 



$OJ95 

Mi^V Sugs 



HANDBOOK! 

NOW AVAILABLE! 



Suggested Retail Price 

The Amiga Handbool( contains all the information you need to 
get the most out of your Amiga. It Is a well thought out and clearly 
written book to give you the information they never Included In 
the Amiga documentation. This book provides a complete, 
detailed reference source of the Amiga and Its operating system. 
If you own an Amiga, or are considering purchasing one, this 
book is a must! 



The Amiga Handbool( Inciudes: 

Description of the System 
Architecture-Amiga Workbench 
Discussion— Intuition: Basis of 
the Amiga— The Graphics 
Programs Graficraft and Deluxe 
Paint- Amiga for the Advanced 
User— The Graphics User 
Interface— Understanding the 
CLI— Automation of the Amiga 
(Command Sequences)— The 
Special Chips of Amiga: Denise, 
Paula and Agnes— Basics of 
Sound and Graphics— Pro- 
gramming the Amiga (Amiga 
Basic from Mirosoft, Lattice) 




The Amiga Handbooi( contains detailed 
descriptions of the Amiga Systems. This will 
help you with your purchasing decision and 
appraisal of this new computer. For others, it is 
written as a handbook that contains many 
tables and exhibits which will help you work 
with the Amiga on a daily basis. It is a valuable 
aid that will help you learn and work with the 
Amiga quickly and unhindered. 
This book contains well over 400 pages of 
information to aid you. 

It Is compulsory reading for everyone who 
has an interest In the new Amiga Super 
Computer. 

Call Today 
(303)825-4144 



WHEN 
QUALITY COUNTS! 



PRO<JR€XnV€ 
P€RIPH€RfiL/ 
arOfTUiRR€ 



Kahn they do it? 

Borland president Philippe Kahn stopped by the CompuServe 
Amiga ForumXo confirm rumors that they are preparing 
Amiga Turbo Pascal According to Kahn*s message, 
"As all good software takes time, I cannot yet announce a 
release date. But we will have the product, provkJed the *sky 
doesn't fall on our heads,' as the ancient Gauls used to say! 
1 think that it will be an exciting product for a great machine! 
-Philippe-". Straight from the horse's mouth? 

CBM 600 number 

I heard why Commodore stopped their toll-free 800 support 
number. CBM president Thomas Rattigan oy/erheard his son 
talking to tech support for more than 30 minutes, and he 
pulled the plug the next day... 

New Transformer 

According to rumors coming from Commodore West Chester, 
a new version of Transformer has been ready since June 
1 986, but something is stalling it from coming to market. 
Commodore was unhappy with the initial delays in delivery of 
the first version of the Transformer, and hesitate to pay 
Simile for a second revision. This improved version is 
supposedly faster, works under AmigaDOS 1 .2, and takes 
advantage of memory expansion. 

Grand Prix, Jet, Gunship 

Look out for a new game from Electronic Arts, called Grand 
Prix, This is a car racing simulation. You can choose the 
race track from a menu, and each car and the course Itself is 
drawn with what looks like 3-D animation of solid, shaded 
objects. Even the weather is simulated, and the rear-view 
mirrors show you the view behind! This program is written 
entirely in assembly language, for speed. 

A loose-lipped Electronic Arts insider claims the game from 
former Amiga programmer RJ Micalls on schedule. The 
game encompasses a 3-D space. The player viewpoint is 
similar to the view from the ball In a pinball machine, and 
moves within the confines of the animated space, bouncing 
around and interacting with the walls. 

EA is also working on new versions of Deluxe Video , 
according to one insider. 

SubLogic\Nas reportedly caught off guard when the first 
production run of Amiga Fiight Simulator //sold out, 
causing them to take a good look at the Amiga market. They 
are working on Amiga Jet, expect It In mid-spring. 

Another microcomputer flight simulator company, 
Microprose, is porting their game Gunship to the Amiga, 
scheduled for release in the same time frame. 

Expect a new version of Micro-Systems Software's 
Analyze spreadsheet, version 2.0. It has new graphics 
functions, a macro language, direct read and write of Lotus 
. WKS files, and the ability to import and export data to and 
from Scribble!. 
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If you are reading Amazing Computing™ for the first time, 

you have not seen Amazing Computing^" 

Look what you have missed! 



Volume 1 Number 1 Premiere February 1986 

Super Spheres By Kelly Kauff man An ABasic Graphics program 

Date Virus By John Foust There Is a disease that may attack your Arriga 

EZ-Term by Kelly KauHman An ABasic Terminal program 

Miga Mania by Perry Kivolowitz Programming fixes and mouse care 

inside CU by George Musser a guided insight into the AmigaDos™* 

CU Summary by George Musser Jr. A removable list d CLI commands 

AmigaForum by Bela LubkIn A quick trip through CompuServe's Amiga SIG 

Commodore Amiga Development Program by IDon Hides What to ask and where to go to 

beadevetoper 

Amiga Products A listing of present and expected products. 

Volume 1 Number 2 March 1986 

Electronic Arts Comes Through A look at the new software from EA 

Inskie CU: part two by George Musser George continues his investigation of CLI and ED 

A Summary of ED Commands 

Uvei by Rich Miner A review of the Beta version of the Livel frame grabber 

Online and the CTS Fabite 2424 ADH Modem by John Foust 

An^aProducts . . . « ■ 

Superterm V 1.0 By Kelly Kauff man A terminal program wntten in Amiga Basic 

A Workbench "More" Program by Rick Wirch 

Amiga BBS numbers 

Volume 1 Number 3 April 1986 

Analyzel a review by Ernest Viverios 

Reviews of Racter, Barataccas and Mindshadow 

Forth! The first of our on going tutorial 

Deluxe Drawl! by Rich Wirch An Amiga Basic program for the artist in us all. 

Amiga Basic, A beginners tutorial The start of our tutorial of the most active Amiga 

language. 

Inskie CU: part 3 by George Musser George gives us PIPE 

Volume 1 Number 4 May 1986 

SkyFox and Articfox Reviewed 

Buikf yoifl* own 5 1/4 Drive Connector By Ernest Viveiros 

Amiga Basic Tips by Rich Wirch 

Scrimper Part One by Perry Kivok)wit2 A C program to print your Anriga screen 

Microsoft CD ROM Conference by JimO'Keane 

Amiga BBS Nuiribere 

Volume 1 Number 5 1988 

The HSI to RGB Conversion Tool by Steve Pietrowicz a basic program for color 

manipulation 

AmigaNotes by Rick Ras The first of the Amiga music columns 

Skiecar A Rret Look by John Foust A first "under the hood" look at the IBM corrpatible 

hardware 

John Foust Talks with R. J. Mica! at COMDEX"* 

How does Sidecar affect the Transformer an inten/iew with Douglas Wyman of Simile 

The Commodore Layoffs by John Foust John looks at the "cuts" at Commodore 

Scrimper Part Two b^ Perry Kivolovwtz 

Marauder reviewed b^ Rick Wirch 

Buikling Tools by Daniel Kary 

Volume 1 Number 6 1986 

Temple of Apshai Triology reviewd by Stephen Pietrowkz 

The Halley Project: A Mission In our Solar System reviewed by Stephen Pietrowicz 

Row: reviewed by En^ Bobo 

Textcraft Plus a Rret Look by Joe Lowery 

How to start your own Amiga User Group by William Simpson 

Amiga User Groups 

Mailing List by Kelly Kauffman a basic mail list program 

Pointer bnage Editor by Stephen Pietrowicz 

Scrimper: part three by Perry Kivolowitz 

Fun With the Amiga Disk Controller by Thom Sterling 

Optimize Your AmigaBasIc Programs for Speed by Stephen Pietrow»z 

Volume 1 Number 7 1986 

Aegis Draw: CAD comes to the Amiga by Kelly Adams 
Try 3D by Jim Meadows an introduction to 3D graphics 
Aegis Images/ Animator: a review by Erv Bobo 
Dekixe Video Construction Set reviewed by Joe Lowery 
Window requestere in Amiga Basic by Steve Michel 
ROT by Colin French a ^ graphks editor 



Volume 1 Nuihber 7 1986 (Continued) 

"I C What I Thirtk" Ron Peterson with a few graphic programs 

Your Menu Sir! by Bryan D. Catley programming menues in Amiga Basic 

IFF Brush to AmigaBasIc 'BOB* editor by Michael Swinger Convert IFF Brush Files for use 

with Amiga Basic 

Unking C Programs witti Assembler Routines on ttie Amiga by GeraW Hull 

Volume 1 Number 8 1986 . 

The Univerelty Amiga By Geoff Gamble Amga's Inroads at Washington State University 
MicroEd a look at a one man army for the Amiga 
MicroEd, The Lewis and Oaric Expedition reviewed by Robert Frizells 
Scribble Vereion 2.0 a review 
Computers in ttie aassroom by Robert Frizelle 

Two for Study by Robert Frizelle a review of Discovery and The Talking Coloring Bock 
True Basic reviewed by Brad Grier 
Using your printer witti ttie Amiga 
Marble Madness reviewed by Stephen Pietrowicz 
Using Fonts from AmigaBasIc by Tim Jones 
Screen SaVer by Perry Kivotewitz A monitor protection program in C 
Lattice MAKE Utility reviewed by Scott P. Evemden 
A Tale of Three EMACS by Steve Poling 
.bmap FBe Reader in Amiga Basic by Tim Jones A took into the .bmap files 

Volume 1 Number 9 1986 

Instant Music Reviewed by Steve PietrowksE 

Mindwalker Reviewed by Richard Knepper 

The Alegra Memory Board Reviewed by Rteh Wirch 

TxEd Reviewed by Jan and Cliff Kent 

Amazing Directory A guide to the sources and resources 

Amiga Developere A listing of Suppliers and Devetopers 

Public Domain Catalog A condensed listing of Amicus and Fred Fish PDS Disks 

Dos 2 Dos review by Richard Knepper Transfer files from PC/MS-DOS and AnwgaBasic 

MaxiPlan review by Richard Knepper The Amiga verston of Lotus 1 -2-3 

Gizmoz by reviewed by P^erWayner Aoollecttonof Am'igaextrasI 

The Loan Information Program by Brian Catley basic prog, to for your financial options 

Starting Your Own Amiga Related Business 

by William Simpson The possible ways to establish your business. 
Keep Track of Your Business Usage for Taxes 

by James Kummer A program to justify your Amiga to the IRS 
The Absoft Amiga Fortran Compiler 

reviewed by Richard A. Reale Use your valuable Fortran programs. 
Using Fonts from AmigaBasIc, Part Two 

by Tim Jones The Amiga Basic program outlined last issue 
68000 Macros on ttie Amiga by Gerald Hull Advance your progranfs ability. 
TDl ModIa-2 Amiga Compiler 

by Steve Faiwiszewski Looking at an altemat'ive to C and Forth. 

Volume 2 Nuiriber 1 1987 

What Digi-View Is.. Or, What Genlock ShouM Be! 

by John Foust A took at the capabilities and liabilittos of Amiga Video products 
AmIgaBASIC Default Colore 

by Bryan Cattoy A look at the default cotors on patottes 4 through 31 
AmIgaBASIC Tittes 

by Bryan Cattoy How a program 'tooks' goes a long way 
A Public Domain Modula-2 System 

by Warren Stock A look at hs faults and great potential 
One Drive Compile 

by Douglas Lovell Using Lattice C with only one disk drive 
A Megabyte wittiout Megabucks 

by Chris Erving How to fully expand your 51 2K Amiga to full megabyte 
Digi-Vtow reviewed by Ed Jakober 
Defender of the Crown reviewed by Keith Conforti 
Ijeader Board revtowed by Chuck Raudonis 
Roundhill Computer Systems' PANEL reviewed by Ray Lance 
Dlgl-Paint previewed by John Foust 
Deluxe Paint B from Bectronic Arts previewed by John Foust 



To Be Continued. 
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Your Resource to the Commodore Amiga^ 

PluSy don't forget our regular columns: 

The Amicus Network (a "Newsletter" of the Amiga Computer Users ) 

AmigaNotes (a music column) 

ROOMERS (an insider's look at the Amiga Development Community) 

Forth! 

The Amazing C Tutorial 

Amazing Computing has been offering the Amiga community the best in technical knowledge and reviews for 
the Commodore- Amiga™ since our first issue in Febuary 1986. 

We were th e first magazine to document CLI 

We were the first to show Sidecar™ from COMDEX™ in full detail. 

We were the first to document a 5 1/4 drive connector 

We were the first with a 1 Meg Amiga upgrade hardware project! 

We were the first magazine to offer serious programming examples and help. 

We were the first magazine to offer Public Domain Software at reasonable prices. 

We were the first magazine with the user in mind! 

However, Amazing Computing™ will not rest on past achievements. The Commodore- Amiga"™ has more 
siuprises for you and we are ready to cover them. We even have a few tricks that will "Amaze" you. 

To subscribe to Amazing Computing™, please fill out the fomi below and send to: 

PiM Publications Inc. 

P.O.B0X 869 
Fall River, MA 02722. 

Back issues are still available at $4.00 each (Foreign orders, please add $1.00 U.S. per issue for P. & H). 



Yes! Amaze Me! 



Please start my subscription to Amazing Computing™ with the next available issue. I have enclosed $24.00 for 1 2 issues 
in the U.S. ($30.00 Canada and Mexico, $35.00 overseas) All funds must be in U.S. Cun-ency drawn on a U.S. Bank. 

Please circle your selection Public Domain Software: 

Subscription PDS (as noted) Back Issues $6.00 each for subscribers (yes, even new ones!) 

$7.00 each for non subscrit)ers. 

Name amicus: A1 A2 A3 M AB as a? as A9 AIO All A12 A13 A14 A15 A16 

Q4r^^^^ """""^ Fred Fish: F1 F2 FF3 FF4 FF5 FF6 FF7 FF8 F9 FF10 

Mreei FFH FF12 FF13 FF14 FF15 FF16 FF17 FF18 FF19 FF20 

ri;^_, Cf yyp FF21 FF22 F23 FF24 FF25 FF26 FF27 FF28 FF29 FF30 

^liy ^•- ^^^ FF31 FF32 F33 FF34 FF35 FF36 FF37 FF38 FF39 FF40 

A mminf PnHnCPrl FF41 FF42 FF43 FF44 FF45 

/\IiiUUiii CllViuacu BACK ISSUES: $4.00 each (foreign orders add $1.00 each for Postage and Handeling) 

.- r. .. . . ^-ico, . * .Dnc«^^^ V0L1#1 V0L1#2 V0L1#3 V0L1#4 V0L1#5 V0L1«I6 V0L1#7 

Mass. Residents, please add 5% sales tax on PDS orders V0Li#8 V0Li#9 V0L2#i 
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Sc4a4'J$cM^ a . Power 
t Play for 'the AMIGA. 




Pro 'MIDI Studio 



?$ ^. ^ ^ < 



The most powerful 
performance and record- 
ing software on any 
computer. The recording 
;tudio-like environment provides com- 
)lete facilities for routing, recording, 
jditing, transposition and playback of 
my musical performance. As new 
nodules are introduced, you can "install" 
hem at any time. Music can be per- 
ormed by the internal sampled sound 
jynthesizer, or with any external MIDI 
jquipment. Record from the QWERTY 
keyboard or any external MIDI source, 
ncluding keyboards, guitar and pitch 
ollowers. Synchronize with, or provide 
^IDI clock information, including MIDI 
5ong Pointers. The complete flexibility 
)f the system makes your imagination 
he only limit to its power. 

► Number of notes and tracks deter- 
min3d by available memory 

► MIDI patch panel links program 
modules 

► Install new modules at any time 

► Up to 16 internal instruments at one 
time 

► Complete sample system with editing, 
looping, ADSR envelopes, velocity 
sensitivity, and pitchbend. 



miciicj 



" -'' ""Tc^ • Up to 160 sampled sounds 




at one time 

• Save and load IFF note 
and sample files 



• Quantize to any multiple of MIDI clock 
beats 

• "Match" mode eases learning of a song 

• Complete MIDI sequence and song 
editing 

• Route, merge, split, or bounce any 
track to any other. 




MIDI Interface 



^m^ 



Necessary for any pro- 
gram which supports 
MIDI to communicate 
with MIDI equipment. 



• Completely compatible with the 
standard Amiga MIDI interface 

• MIDI In, Out, and Thru connectors 

• Plugs into the serial port 





Sound Digitizer 



With the SoundScape 
Sound Digitizer, any sound 
may be sampled and 
modified by the Amiga, 
including voice. IFF File compatibility 
enables these samples to be used as 
musical instruments, sound effects, 
or speech with any IFF compatible music 
or animation system. 



• High quality 

• Highest possible fidelity from the 
Amiga 

• Stereo or mono 

• Variable sample rates 

• Mike and line inputs 

• Digitally controlled volume on each 
channel 

• IFF Sample File compatible 

• Software included for sampling, 
editing, and MIDI performance 
functions 



Available From Your AMIGA Dealer. 



SoundScape Pro MIDI Studio 



$149.00 



AM IG A MIDI Interface 
SoundScape Audio Digitizer 



$49.00 



$ 99.00 



Amiga is a trade mark of Commodore Business Machines 
Prices and availability subject to change without notice 



gOfflpcDipsil^a®® ...the professional software source!! 

».0. Box 60238 Sta. A, Palo Alto, CA 94306 (408) 741-0117 
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AmigaDOS Version 7.2 

"...contains many significant improvements over version 1. 1. But, you'd better 

save those old KICKSTART 1. 1 cVs/cs. " 



By Clifford Kent 

CompuServe [72437,162] 

BIX: ckent 

People Link C.KENT 



As I write, version 1 .2 of AmigaDOS is officially released, but 
beta test copies have been widely available for some time. I 
have been using AmigaDOS 1 .2 in various forms for several 
months now. It contains many significant improvements 
over version 1.1. But, you'd better save those old 
KICKSTART 1.1 disks. 

Some Amiga software wont run with the new DOS, not 
because of bugs in the new system, but because many 
things didnt work correctly In the earlier versions of DOS 
and clever programmers found "work around solutions". Most 
of these "work arounds" cause problems with the new 
system, but a few have actually been written into version 1 .2 
in order to keep major software packages compatible. I 
expect to see the incompatible software packages upgraded 
in the near future - AmigaDOS 1 .2 is too good to ignore. 

This article will describe the changes and new features in the 
new release. It is available from most Amiga dealers as part 
of the "Amiga Enhancer Software" package for $1 4.95. 



WORKBENCH 

Workbench is now smarter about removing the icons for 
disks that have been removed from the drive. If a removed 
disk has no open Workbench windows and no program 
(including a CLI window) has a file or directory open, the Icon 
will disappear. As an example of how subtle this can get, if 
you open a CLI window, CD (ChangeDirectory) to df 1 : then 
change the disk in df 1 :, the new icon will appear but the old 
one will remain - when you do CD dfO: the icon for the 
removed disk will disappear. 

It is now possible to COPY the entire Workbench disk to 
RAM Disk, ASSIGN all the DOS directories (LIBS, DEVS, 
FONTS, C, L, S, and SYS) to the RAM Disk copy, then use 
both dfO: and df 1 : as data drives. It will take alot of ram and a 
long time to boot up, but it will be about the fastest running 
Amiga you could Imagine. 

Workbench 1 .Vs "drag pointer" is gone. When you drag an 
icon, a copy of the Icon follows your pointer. You can even 
drag several icons at once with "extended selection". Hold 
down either keyboard <SHIFT> key, click each icon you want 
to drag, then hold the left mouse button down to drag all of 
the icons together. This Is nice to copy programs to RAM 
Disk, for example. 



There is a new Workbench Drawer, called "Expansion". It is 
intended to hold device drivers supplied with new Amiga 
hardware. The CLI command "BindDrivers" adds any drivers 
found In the Expansion Drawer to the system. If you add the 
BindDrivers command to your Startup-Sequence, the new 
hardware will be installed automatically each time you boot 
up. 

Under AmigaDOS 1 .1 , If you had "fast ram", or other 
expansion hardware, attached to your Amiga's expansion 
port, you needed to run an install program before AmigaDOS 
would recognize the extra space. Under version 1 .2 this is 
totally automatic if your expansion hardware supports the 
Amiga Auto-Conf iguratlon Standard. With 1 .2 and auto- 
configure ram, my Amiga recognizes the 2 meg ram 
expansion very early in Kickstart and places large segments 
of the operating system code in "fast ram", thus freeing "chip 
ram" for use by those video and disk operatbns that require 
It. 

LoadWB no longer deactivates the current CLI window. This 
is a small change that will be welcomed by everyone using 
both Workbench and a CLI window. I suspect it saves me 
about two dozen mouse clicks a week. 



PREFERENCES 

The new, expanded Preferences gives more control over the 
system and cleans up some old problems. 

A new window full of serial device options has been added. It 
allows you to set baud rate (1 1 thru MIDI), number of read 
and write bits (7 or 8), number of stop bits (1 or 2), parity 
(even, odd, or none), handshaking (xon/xoff, rts/cts, or 
none), and data buffer size (51 2 thru 1 6000 bytes). 

The old problems with the system clock and "date virus" all 
seem to be solved. Not only does Preferences set the right 
time, but the clock in the Preferences window ticks off the 
minutes as they pass. 

The printer window lists only the drivers found on the current 
Workbench disk. Three new Okidata printers (92, 1 92, and 
292) and the Apple ImageWriter II printer are now supported. 
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The new "Workbench Interlace On/Off" gadget opens up 
some new possibilities. The normal Workbench Screen is 
"medium resolution" (640x200 non-interlace). This allows up 
to 23 lines of 80 characters (or 21 lines of 60 characters) In a 
borderless window on the Workbench Screen. By setting 
Workbench Interlace "On", saving the new Preferences 
settings, and resetting the machine, you will get a "high 
resolution" (640x400 interlace) Workbench Screen. An 
Interlaced Workbench Screen allows up to 48 lines of 80 
characters (or 42 lines of 60 characters) in a borderless 
window. 

The interlaced display mode has its price, however. Since 
the video scan lines are refreshed only 30 times per second 
(as opposed to 60 times per second in non-interlaced mode) 
there can be a lot of "flicker" in the displayed image. The 
amount of flicker will depend on the colors used, brightness 
and contrast adjustment of the monitor, and the content of 
the displayed image. If you adjust your monitor for maximum 
brightness and contrast, then try to display white lines 
against a black background, the image will almost blink at 
you. But, if you use dark letters on a light field, use color 
rather than brightness in the border and cursor color 
settings, and turn down the monitor's contrast, you may just 
find the interlaced workbench useful. 

To make the Interlaced mode really usable, you'll need a long- 
persistence monitor. This is not necessarily the same as a 
high-resolution monitor. (As far as I know, none of the "multi- 
sync" monitors intended for the "EGA" type PC video cards 



has a long-persistence screen.) I am writing this with a 
Mitsubishi C-341 9LP long-persistence monitor connected to 
my Amiga. Workbench is set for 60 characters per line with 
Interlace On. My editor window displays 42 lines of 60 
characters, black letters on a light gray page. The 
characters are a little "squat", but very sharp and easy to 
read. Interlaced displays CAN bok really good. 

UTILITIES 

AmigaDOS 1 .2 also marks the release of Notepad 2.0, a 
major upgrade from the original Notepad. While still not a real 
word processor. Notepad 2.0 includes so many 
improvements that I can only list the highlights here. 
Notepad now has automatic wordwrap at the right margin. 
Set the line length by changing the window size. The edit 
menu now works, including block cut, copy, and paste 
functions that use the Amiga Clipboard. Also on the edit 
menu are string search and replace, both fon^rard and 
backward. Text scroll gadgets have been added to the 
Notepad Window's right margin, and the handling of fonts 
has been improved. 

Two problems with the Clock Utility have been corrected. The 
clock window is now moved to the front when the alarm goes 
off. And the clock size gadget has been fixed - resizing the 
clock window wont crash the system any more. 

STRING GADGETS 

The improvements in the operation of the system's text 
input/editing routines (string gadgets) make many programs 
easier to use. First, it Is now possible for a program to 
automatically "select" a string gadget. In most programs, 
you dont have to use the mouse to click in the box before 
starting to type. Second, when you click in a string gadget, 
the cursor is placed at the click position. Third, it is possible 
to make a menu selection while a string gadget is active. 

DISK OPERATIONS 

Most floppy disk operations are faster under 1 .2. The disk 
heads are stepped faster from track to track - you can hear 
the difference. Also the disk's physical layout has been 
changed to minimize the disk's "seek time". The result is 
faster directory searches. Workbench windows fill with 
icons faster. Programs and data files load faster. See Figure 
1 for instruction in creating faster disks for 1 .2. 

The RAM disk (RAM:) has been improved. It is generally 
more reliable and is faster. You can have a Workbench icon 
for the "RAM Disk" if you add any reference to the RAM: 
device to your Startup-Sequence file. (Try the line "Dir 
RAM:".) Once the RAM Disk icon is created, there is no way 
to get rid of it, although you can delete all the files from it and 
reclaim nearly all the memory. 

RAM Disk is not the only way to Improve disk speed. New CLI 
commands can be a big help. (See Figure 2 for a list of new 
commands and their syntax.) 

The AddBuffers command can be used to give more memory 
to a disk's driver task. You might start by giving 25k of ram 
work space to each drive during your Startup-Sequence. (If 
you have expansbn fast ram, you could try 50k or 80k of 
work space for the drive with your Workbench disk.) You 
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should find that the disks run less and directory searches 
and program loads are faster. The disk drivers will use this 
extra ram to save copies of the disk directory and the files 
you're using. The disk will run when you ask for something 
not in the "disk cache", or when you write to the disk. I prefer 
this disk cache system over a pure ram disk. First, because 
when I save a data file it is written to the floppy disk almost 
immediately, making it safe from system crashes and power 
failures. Second, because I don't have to plan ahead by 
copying all the things I'll want to the RAM Disk before I start. 

The size of the disk cache you can use on the Amiga is 
limited, however, because the memory used for the cache is 
"chip memory" - if you add too many buffers, you won't have 
enough memory left for the video display, which must also 
use chip memory. 

When AmigaDOS 1 .1 searched for a file name that did not 
include drive and directory information. It looked first in the 
"current" directory (as set with the CD command), then it 
looked in the "sysic" or "c:" directory. AmigaDOS 1 .2 boots 
up exactly the same, but the new Path command allows you 
to customize the AmigaDOS directory search list. For 
example, if you don't have enough ram to hold all of your CLI 
utility programs (normally In the c: directory), you can now 
use the RAM Disk for just those that you use most. First, 
issue the CLI command "Path ram:", then Copy the programs 
you use often (like CD, Dir, List, Delete, and Rename) to 
RAM:. AmigaDOS 1 .2 will check the RAM: directory before it 
checks the c: directory, so, it will load the RAM: copy of the 
program instead of the floppy disk copy. The result can be 
very quick response, yet not use up all your ram. 



ATTENTIOH! 
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A very welcome addition is the new DiskDoctor CLI 
command. It can often save nearly everything on a bad disk. 
DiskDoctor reads through the bad disk, locates the bad 
area(s), then reconstructs as much as possible. When 
DiskDoctor has finished with a disk, you simply copy the 
saved files to another disk. I really like this one - twice so far. 

The DiskCopy program has been improved and moved to the 
System Drawer. If called from CLI it gives the copy the same 
name as the original. It isn't confused by having more than 
one disk on the Workbench with the same name. I haveni 
tested this, but the documents say that it will copy hard 
disks, disk partitions, 5-1/4" disks, and disks with bad 
blocks. 

A new Format program replaces both the initialize and format 
programs in AmigaDOS 1 .1 . It can be called by Workbench or 
with a command line from a CLI. The new version is in the 
System Drawer. A new option has been added to its CLI 
command line. To format a disk with no trashcan icon, you 
must add "noicons" to the command line. The new version 
supports hard disks, disk partitions, and 5-1/4" fjoppy disks. 

A SetDate program has been added that makes it possible to 
arbitrarily change the time stamp on a file with a simple CLI 
command. 

5 1/4 disks 

The new CLI command Mount allows you to add new devices 
to the AmigaDOS device list. To add a new device, you edit 



its description into the file "devs:MountList". Mount makes it 
possible to use 5-1/4" Transformer disk drives as limited 
capacity drives under AmigaDOS. 

Most 5-1 /4" drives do not provide the "disk eject" signal that- 
AmigaDOS uses to detect disk swaps in the 3.5" drives. The 
DiskChange command tells AmigaDOS to check a drive for a 
new disk. Its effect is the same as inserting a new disk in a 
3.5" drive. 

The Amiga Extras disk contains new utility programs that will 
read from, write to, or format an MS-DOS disk in the 5-1 /4" 
drive, making it easy to move data files between MS-DOS 
and AmigaDOS. 

Multitasking 

The CLI command RUN is a handy way to start a program 
from the CLI as a new task. Unfortunately, under AmigaDOS 
1 .1 the RUN command started the new program with a lower 
multi-tasking priority than the CLI it was started from. This 
effectively made the new program a background task, 
AmigaDOS would give it less CPU time than tasks with 
higher priority. In some cases it didnt matter, but in others 
the new program was slowed notteeably by its lower priority. 

The AmigaDOS 1 .2 version of RUN makes no changes in the 
multi-tasking priorities. A program started by Run has the 
same priority as the CLI window where the command was 
typed. 
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Real task priority cx)ntrol has been added to AmigaDOS 1 .2 
with the CLI command SetTaskPri. This new command 
changes the mufti-tasking priority of the CLI window (and 
task) from which it's run. This In turn changes the priority of 
all the programs started from this CLI window. This may be 
needed to tame some "undisciplined'* programs that used too 
much CPU time. SetTaskPri could also be used to make one 
CLI window into a "background" window, used only to start 
programs that should only execute when there is extra CPU 
time available, printing a large document for example. 

Keyboard mapping 

In order to sell Amigas in Europe, the keyboard had to be 
remapped for each destination country. The SetMap program 
installs new keymaps into the system. The devs/keymaps 
drawer contains the data files used by SetMap. 

Before selecting a keymap under Workbench, single click 
the SetMap icon then select "icon" from the "workbench" 
menu. To select the AmigaDOS 1.1 keymap (needed by a 
few programs), type "KEYMAP=usaO" (without the quotes) 
into the TOOL TYPES string gadget, then click the SAVE 
gadget. From then on, double-click the SetMap icon to install 
the version 1 .1 keymap. You may also want to rename that 
copy of SetMap so you'll know what It does. 

To do the same thing from the CLI or your Startup-Sequence, 
use the command "sys:system/SetMap usaO". 



CLI Improvements 

Many CLI commands have been improved In small, but 
welcome ways. Here Is a short list of the things IVe found. 

The DIR command does Amiga style pattern matching on file 
and directory names. (If only the LIST command used the 
same syntax.) And the listing can be cancelled with Ctrl-C. 
The ASSIGN and CD commands will now print full volume and 
directory names. 

ED now does file inserts and window sizing correctly, and 
handles disk full errors better. 

STATUS gives a correct list of the tasks started from the 
current CLI window (using the RUN command) and from any 
other CLI windows you open from it (with the NEWCLI 
command). It does not list tasks that were started from 
Workbench. 

Opinion 

AmigaDOS 1 .2 is much better than Its predecessors, so 
much better that I would even use an early beta test vers'ton 
of 1 .2 (with a few bugs), rather than running 1.1. The release 
version of 1 .2 is faster, more complete, and nearly bug free. 
However, I hope that development of AmigaDOS will 
continue. The Amiga hardware provides a unique 
combination of processing speed, high quality graphics, 
expandability, and low cost. The system software should 
continue to improve as the Amiga matures. 

continued... 
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New AmigaDOS commands 



AddBuffers d£<x>: <nn> 

Adds <nn> buffers (512 bytes per buffer) to the work space availble for drive <x>. Adding additional buffers can significantly reduce 
disk access time, but the buffers must be in "^chip ram" so large buffers may not work with graphics programs, even though you have 
lots of empty "fast ram", 

BindDrivers 

This command is normally part of a startup script. It is used to add device drivers (found in the directory SYS:Expan$lon) to the 
system. For end users, this means that if icons for boards theyVe added are in the Expansion drawer on the Workbench, the boards 
will be configured automatically when they boot up. 

DiskChange <dr>: 

Enter this command to inform AmigaDOS that youVe changed disks In drive <dr>:. This Is necessary for 5-1 M" disk drives that do not 

detect when a disk has been changed. 

DiskDoctor <d3r>: 

Use DiskDoctor to save files on the corrupt disk in drive <dr>:. When DiskDoctor is done, use the CU COPY command to move the 

important files to a freshly formatted disk. 

Forxnat DRIVE <drivBn&xaa>: NAME <d±sknamQ> [NOICONS] 

You can initialize any disk or disk partition with this command. Unless you include the NOICONS option, aTrashcan will be added to tho 
disk you initialize. You can stop the command before it is finished by entering CTRL-C or, if youVe formatting af loppy disk, by 
removing the disk from its drive. 

The format program is in the directory SYS:system. to use the command, you must specify the full path when you type the command 
line or add SYSrsystem to the list of search paths; slowing all program loads slightly. 

Mount <dr>: 

You use this command to make available a new device, such a 5-1 /4" disk drive. For the command to work, there must be an entry for 

the device in the file devs:Mountlist. This file includes a sample entry you can adapt for different devices. 

NewCLI [FROM <f±XMamB>] 

The new FROM option for the NewCLI command will execute a script file as soon as the new CU task Is created. 

iPath [SHOW] 

Path <ciirectozynazna> [ ^ <d±rBGtorynamB> . , . J 

Path 3kDD <dJLrBctorynazDB> [ , <directorynama> . . * J 

Path RESET [ <d±rBctorynaxDB> [ , <d±rBatorynaiaB> ... J J 

The path command lets you list or change a CU window's ''search path* - the directories that AmigaDOS searches when looking for a 

program to execute. By default, AmigaDOS searches the current working directory, then the c: <liroctory for a program- Each CLI task 

has its own search path. 

SetMap <kBymap> 

Use this command to set the keyboard mapping to a keymap file found in DEVS:koymaps/, The key map In use affects all keyboard 
operations in all windows. The usaO keymap file is th^ same as Workbench 1*1 . The u$a2 keymap is a Dvorak keyboard. Additional 
keymaps are provided for ten other countries, ^' ■ ' 

SetTaskPri <pr±ority> 

This command changes the multi-tasking priority of the CU window from which it's rurtand in turn, tasks started from this CU inherit its 
priority. To avoid disrupting important system tasks, enter values from "5 to +5. 

SetDatct <fllB> <dato> [<timB>J 

To change the time stamp stored in the directory entry for af lie. 



continued.. 
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How To 

Make A Faster Disk 

In order to take advantage of the new disk layout used by 
AmigaDOS 1 .2, you will have to make new copies of your 1 .1 
disks. Diskcopy and other utilities wont do the trick. To get 
a faster versbn of an old disk named Tictures*": 

1 . Kickstart with version 1 .2. 

2. Be sure to use Workbench 1 .2 next. 

3. Open a CLI window. 

4. Place a blank disk In your outboard drive, df 1 :, 

5. Type the command line: 

system/ format drive dfl:naxne empty ndicons 

Press <RETURN> when prompted for It, then wait for the CLI 
prompt to return. 

6. Type the following five commands in turn: 

install dfl: <CB> 
addbuffers dfO: 200 <CR> 
addbuffers dfl: 200 <CR> 
copy c:copy to ram: <CR> 
cd ram: <CR> . 

7. Remove the Workbench 1.2. disk from dfO: and replace it 
with the disk to be copied, "Pictures". 

8.. Wait for the dfO: drive to stop* 

9. Type the command line: 

copy dfO: to dfl: all <CR> 

1 0. Go for coffee until the CLI prompt returns. 

1 1 . Remove "Pictures" from df 0: and replace it with 
Workbench 1,2. 

1 2. type the command lines: 

cd dfO: <CR> 

relabel dfl: Pictures <CR> 

1 3. Label your new "Pictures" disk and put away the old copy 
as a backup. 
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The ToolCaddy 

The ToolCaddy is a compilation of utilities for 
the user/programmer, with an insight into the 
development of these utilities for the beginner. 
The contents of the ToolCaddy include: 

OBJECT FILES: 



Calc - Programmer's Calculator. 
MemFree - Displays Available Memory. 
MemMap - RAM Memory Map. 
DiskView - Diskette Track/Sector Display. 
DeBin - Removes Binary From Text Files. 
DeXmodem - Removes Xmodem Pad Characters. 
Cmp - Compares Any Two Files. 
DeBug - Utility To Enhance A Debugger. 
Patch - Change Any Byte To Any Value. 
DoTab - Replaces Spaces With TABs. 
DeTab - Replaces TABs With Spaces. 
AdjTab - Changes TAB Amounts. 



Six SOURCE FILES are included, 
each file is fully commented, 
of all function calls. 



Each line of 
Useful examples 



Each of the files in the ToolCaddy has it's own 
source and/or object DOCUMENTATION FILE giving 
complete instructions for use of the executable 
file, or a routine by routine explanation of the 
source file. 

Six INCLUDE FILES for console input and output 
of HEX, DECIMAL, and BINARY ASCII strings. 

Six text files present explanations, insights, 
and recommendations for ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 
programming on the Amiga. 

PATCHES FILES (offsets and suggested byte value 
changes) for six popular programs. 



PRICE $49.95 +$3.00 S&H 



AVAILABLE NOW 



C.O.D ADD $4.00 

DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 

California Residents Add $3.25 (6.5*) Sales Tax 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER-NO CREDIT CARDS PLEASE 
TO: 

The ToolCaddy Works 

P.O. Box 1188 
Canyon Country, CA. 91351-2600 
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THE AMAZING MIDI INTERFACE 

"...by rolling your own, you can delete bells and whistles you dont want, 
and add the features you need. " 



by Richard Rae 
CIS [76703,4253] 

Last month we took a quick look at the commercially 
available MIDI interfaces for the Amiga. This month I am 
delighted to present an alternative: the Amazing MiDI 
interface. 

Why on Earth would you want to build your own MIDI 
interface? Well, by rolling your own, you can delete bells and 
whistles you don't want, and add the features you need. 
Also, there are a lot of hardware hackers who prefer building 
and troubleshooting their own hardware to buying prebuilt 
equipment. And it occurs to me that a lot of programmers 
might be interested in learning hardware; a simple device like 
this MIDI Interface is an excellent first project. Finally, 
depending on how valuable you consider your time and how 
good a scrounger you are, you might even save some 
money. 

The Amazing MIDI Interface, as described here, is fairly 
flexible. It was designed to minimize the amount of cable 
swapping needing in atypical small to medium scale 
synthesizer system. The RS232 input is passed through to 
a second connector, and a front panel switch selects either 
MIDI or RS232 operation. This allows you to leave your 
modem or serial printer connected at all times. 

There are two MIDI IN ports, also switch selected. This 
allows you to connect two master keyboards to your setup 
and switch between them. A THRU port is provided, which 
allows you to drive a slave synthesizer with your master 
keyboard without swapping cables. Two MIDI OUT ports are 
convenient for those people with no THRU ports on their 
synthesizers, and help delay the purchase of a THRU box for 
owners of larger systems. 

Finally, a feature I've wanted for some time, but haveni seen 
on any commercial MIDI interface: the ability to convert the 
OUT ports to THRU ports. This enables you to play your 
slave synthesizers directly from a master keyboard, then 
have the Amiga play a sequence simply by flipping one 
switch. 




The Amazing MIDI Interface was also designed to be simple 
and easy to build: the entire circuit consists of two 
integrated circuits and a handful of passive components. 
Experienced hardware types can probably assemble this 
circuit in an evening or two. 

So much for the sales pitch; let's take a quick look at the 
schematic. (If you'd like to skip the technish and get right to 
building the interface, you should bypass the next section.) 



THEORY OF OPERA TiON 

The interface receives Its power from the Amiga's serial port, 
and uses both the plus five volt and minus five volt supplies. 
These come into the interface on pins 21 and 14 
respectively; pin 7 is, of course, ground. Note the 
sy mbology used on the schematic: an open arrow down is 
ground, a filled arrow down is minus five volts, and a filled 
arrow up is plus five volts. 

With the exceptbn of pins 2 and 3, ALL the pins on the two 
DB25 connectors are wired in parallel on the prototype. If 
you know what device you will be driving with the extension 
port, you could conceivably wire only the pins it needs. 
Bussing all the pins together, however, allows you to plug in 
ANY device you could plug directly into your Amiga, and is 
strongly recommended. 



continued,. 
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Pins 2 and 3 of the input connector are special cases, and 
go to the common inputs of the DPDT MODE switch. In the 
RS232 position, these pins are connected to their twins on 
the output connector, allowing the daisy-chained peripheral 
device to operate. With the switch in the MIDI position, the 
fun begins! 

Data entering pin 2 from the computer is swinging between 
RS232 levels, and is applied to two sections of the LM339, 
which is a quad voltage comparator. All the comparator 
sections are configured with roughly 10% hysteresis, which 
means there is approximately a one volt deadband around 
the threshold voltage. Since the output comparators are 
referenced to ground, each output will go low when the input 
signal exceeds about one half volt, and will revert states 
when the signal drops below roughly one half volt negative; 
this provides an extra measure of noise immunity. 

Each of these comparators drives pin 5 of its associated 
MIDI OUT jack. This line loops through the receiver In the 
attached MIDI device and returns to pin 4, which is 
connected to plus five volts via a 1 K ohm resistor. When the 
comparator output is low a 1 volt drop is developed across 
this resistor, resulting in 1 milliamps of current flow (minus 
the protective resistance in the receiver, which is usually 
only a few hundred ohms). This results in 1 00% overdrive 
relative to the MIDI specification, ensuring a good solid 
signal even with questionable interconnects. 

Notice that the THRU circuit is identical to the OUT circuitry, 
except that it is driven by the RS232 output rather than the 
input. Thus incoming MIDI data, which has been converted 
to RS232 for the Amiga, is converted BACK to MIDI and 
echoed to the THRU port. 

Note also that the drive for the output comparators is 
delivered via the OUTPUT switch. With this switch in the 
OUT position, the signal comes from the RS232 input as I 
have just described. With this switch In the THRU position, 
the signal comes instead from the RS232 output, placing the 
output sections In parallel with the THRU circuitry and 
yielding three THRU ports. 

The flip side of the interface is just as simple. The desired 
MIDI input is selected by the DPDT INPUT switch, and then 
applied to the input of the 6N 1 38 optoisolator through a 
protective resistor. This resistor, in conjunction with the 
reverse-biased diode, helps prevent destructive currents in 
the optoisolator in the event of incorrect external 
connections (i.e., a reverse-wired MIDI cable). 

When a current flows through the input diode of the 
optoisolator, it excites the output stage, pulling pin 6 low. 
When the current is interrupted, the 1 0K output resistor 
returns pin 6 to plus five volts. 

Since the output of the optoisolator only swings between five 
volts and ground, the input comparator is referenced to 2.5 
volts via the two 22K resistors, thus its output goes low with 
an input above roughly three volts, and reverts state with an 
input bebw about two volts. 



The LM339 comparator is an open collector device, so a 
2.2K ohm pullup resistor is supplied to provide the high 
RS232 level. The resulting signal drives the THRU 
comparator as described earlier, and is also routed through 
the MODE switch to pin 3 of the DB25 input connector. The 
final result is an RS232 signal which swings between plus 
and minus five volts, which is quite adequate for the Amiga. 

Notice that the ground pins of the MIDI IN ports are floating. 
This is in accordance with the MIDI specification, and makes 
it impossible to develop a ground loop through the MIDI 
cables. 

And that, in a rather technical nutshell, is all there is to the 
interface. 



BUILDING IT 

If the schematic boks like so much Greek to you, or you just 
don't know where to start, find a friend willing to help you and 
dive in ! This is a very good first project, even for people who 
don't know which end of a soldering iron to hold. Doni be 
ashamed to ask... remember that we all began where you are 
now. 

The circuit is not critical in any way, although you can 
damage some components (or your computer) with incorrect 
connections. Double check you wiring before applying 
power the first time. 

The only sensitive component is the 6N138, which is 
susceptible to damage from static electricity. Dont fondle 
your optoisolator; keep it in the factory carrier until you are 
ready to plug it into its socket. 

The only part you can expect having problems finding is - 
you guessed it - the 6N1 38. (I expect it's one of Murphy's 
Laws that the most expensive, least available part in a 
circuit will always be the easiest one to damage.) This 
device is made by HP and TRW and is easily available 
through large distributors, but you wont be able to walk into 
your bcal Radio Shack and pull one off the pegboard. Try 
Hallmark Electronics, Hamilton- Avnet, orSchweber 
Electronics; these are all HP distributors. You should be 
able to find the 6N1 38 for roughly $2 to $3. If anyone finds a 
readily available source, I'm sure we'd ail appreciate hearing 
about it. All the other parts, including the MIDI connectors, 
ARE available just about anywhere that carries a reasonable 
selection of electronic components. 

This circuit is simple enough for wirewrapping to be a quick, 
viable construction method. Discrete components can be 
soldered to headers and plugged into wirewrap sockets; this 
was the method used on the prototype. If you have easy 
access to the needed facilities you might want to get fancy 
and make a PC board, but this is overkill unless you are 
planning to make several units. 

The board may be housed in just about any available 
enclosure, since the box is not used electrically. Using a 
metal enclosure might not be a bad idea, though, if you are 



continued.. 
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trying to keep your RF emissions down. The mounting of the 
electronics and external parts is entirely up to you; the 
prototype illustrates but one approach. 

Figure 1 

Interior view of the Amazing Computing MIDI Interface, 




As you can see, the circutt is relattuely sirr^le* Note that the 
prototype was wirewrapped, so the discrete components are 
mounted in IC sockets on component carriers. 



ONE FROM COLUMN A 
AND TWO FROM COLUMN B 

One of the advantages of homebrew, like programming, is 
that you can make your projects do exactly what YOU want 
them to. With that in mind, here are a few suggestions you 
might want to consider. 

The prototype has two DB25s - one male and one female - 
- mounted on the back panel. The peripheral device will only 
plug into the connector which matches the Amiga's serial 
port, making it nearly impossible to plug into the wrong one. 
A 25 wire male to female RS232 ribbon cable connects the 
interface to the Amiga. This has a hidden advantage: if you 
ever need a serial extension cable you can, in a pinch, steal 
your interface cable and use that. 

If you are trying to keep costs to a minimum, however, you 
could dispense with this and simply hardwire cables to the 
box. The DB25 connectors on the ends of the cables would 
then plug directly into your Amiga and peripheral. This also 
eliminates the need to cut those fancy rectangular holes for 
mounting the connectors. 

Notice in the interior photo that the DB25s are tied together 
with individual wires. Unless you are a masochist, I advise 
strongly against this... 50 additional solder connections can 
take a lot of the fun out of building this device. Use the 
clamp-on ribbon type connectors and save yourself lots of 
needless effort. 

You can reduce the complexity of the circuit to keep costs 
down. If you know you'll never need a THRU output, for 
example, you can eliminate three resistors, a MIDI 
connector, and a switch. 



Going in the other directbn is possible too: you can build the 
basic circuit up to do whatever you need. Just keep two 
guidelines in mind: donttry to draw an excessive amount of 
current from the Amiga's supplies, and drive only one MIDI 
line with each comparator output. 

One other useful modification might be to have three output 
switches, one for each output jack. This allows any 
combination of THRU and OUT ports as needed. We'll take a 
look at why this might be useful right now... 



TYPICAL CONFIGURATIONS 

So, you've built the interface, no problems along the way, it 
works perfectly. Now what? Well, you certainly know you 
can hook the MIDI OUT to the MIDI IN of your synthesizer 
and play Music Studio tunes, or connect MIDI IN to MIDI 
OUT on your keyboard and record in realtime with 
SoundScape ProMIDI, but what beyond that? Let's take a 
look at a couple of hookups which might make life easier. 

Figure 2A (see next page) shows a fairly versatile setup with 
two synthesizers. With the OUTPUT switch in the OUT 
position, you can play a tune on the master synthesizer and 
record it with the Amiga. You can also play back sequences 
from the Amiga and have both synthesizers play their parts. 

Flipping the OUTPUT mode switch to THRU allows you to 
play the slave directly from the master keyboard. Note, 
though, that the OUT of the master is connected back to the 
IN of the master, via the output which was just switched to a 
THRU. Since playing the master keyboard already sounds 
the notes, this loop causes TWO voices to be assigned to 
each keypress. Depending on the synthesizer and patch 
selected, this can create some very nice doubling effects. 
It also cuts the number of simultaneous voices in half, so 
this is generally not useful. 

This problem can be avoided in several ways. You can turn 
the master keyboard's local control off, which effectively 
disconnects the keyboard from the sound generators so 
they only respond to the data coming back on the MIDI line. 
You can set the synthesizer to transmit and receive on 
different channels, so that it ignores its own data. Or, with 
separate switches for each output, you can switch only the 
slave synthesizer's port to THRU mode. 

Figure 28 is identical, with the addition of one cable. This 
comes in handy when you have compatible synthesizers 
and would like to swap patches between units, or program 
one from the other. It is especially useful with "black box" 
expanders, such as the Yamaha TF1 or TX7, which can only 
be programmed with an external synthesizer. 

With the input switch set to IN 1 , this configuration allows 
you to do everything described previously, with the 
attendant limitatbns. By flipping the input switch to IN 2, 
however, the master and slave exchange roles, and you can 
easily dump patches out of the (original) slave and into the 
(original) master. 



continued,. 
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■ FULL interface to ROM Kernel. 
Intuition. Workbench and AmigaDos 

■ Smart linker for greatly reduced 
code size 

■ True native code implementation 
(Not UCSD p-Code or M-code) 

■ Sophisticated multi-pass compiler 
allows forward references and code 
optimization 

■ ReallnOut. LonglnOut. InOut. 
Strings. Storage, Terminal 

■ Streams. MathLibO and all standard 
modules 

■ Works with single floppy/51 2K RAM 



■ Supports real numbers and 
transcendental functions ie. sin, cos. 
tan. arctan. exp, In. log. power, sqrt 

■ 3d graphics and multi-tasking 
demos 

■ CODE statement for assembly code 

■ Error lister will locate and identify all 
errors in source code 

■ Single character I/O supported 

■ No royalties or copy protection 

■ Phone and network customer 
support provided 

■ 350-page manual 
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Pascal and Modula-2 source code are nearly identical. Modula-2 should be thought 
of as an enhanced superset of Pascal. Professor Niklaus Wirth (the creator of 
Pascal) designed Modula-2 to replace Pascal. 



Added features of Modula-2 not found in Pascal 



I CASE has an ELSE and may contain 

subranges 
I Programs may be broken up into 
Modules for separate compilation 
I Machine level interface 
Bit-wise operators 
Direct port and Memory access 
Absolute addressing 
Interrupt structure 



I Dynamic strings that may be any 

size 
I Multi-tasking is supported 
I Procedure vahables 
I Module version control, 
I Programmer definable scope of 

objects 
I Open array parameters (VAR r: 

ARRAY OF REALS:) 
I Elegant type transfer functions 
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Ramdisk 
Benchmarks (sees) 

Sieve of Eratosthenes: 

Float 

Calc 

Null program 



Compile 

6.1 
6.7 
5.7 
4.8 



4.9 
7.2 
4.8 
4.7 



4.2 
8.6 
3.6 



Optomized 
Size 

1257 bytes 
3944 bytes 
1736 bytes 
1100 bytes 
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MODULE Sieve; 

CONST Size = 8190; 

TYPE FlagRange = [CSize]; 

FlagSet = SET OF FlagRange; 
VAR Flags: FlagSet; 

i: FlagRange: 
Prime, k. Count. Iter: CARDINAL: 
BEGIN CSS-.SR-.SA- *) 
FOR lter:= 1 TO 10 DO 
Count:= 0; 

Flags:= FlagSet(): (" empty set *) 
FOR i:= TO Size DO 
IF (i IN Flags) THEN 
Prime:= (i * 2) + 3: k:= i + Prime: 
WHILE k <= Size DO 
INCL (Flags, k): 
k:= k + Prime: 
END: 

Count:^ Count -^ 1: 
END: 
END; 
END: 
END Sieve. 



MODULE Float: 

FROM MathLibO IMPORT sin. In. exp. 
sqrt. arctan. 
VAR x.y: REAL: i: CARDINAL: 
BEGIN CST-.SA-.SS--) 
x:= 1.0: 

FOR i:= 1 TO 1000 DO 
y:^ sin (x): y:= In (x); y:= exp (x). 
y:= sqrt (x); y:= arctan (x): 
x:= X ^ 0.01; 
END: 
END float. 



MODULE calc: 

VAR a.b.c: REAL: n. i: CARDINAL. 

BEGIN CST-.SA-.SS--) 

n:= 5000; 

a:= 2.71828; b:= 3.14159: c:= 1.0. 

FOR i:= I TO n DO 
c:= c*a: c:= c*b: c:= c/a: c:= c/b. 

END; 
END calc. 



Product History 

The TDI Modula-2 compiler has been running on the Pinnacle supermicro (Aug. 
'84). Atari ST (Aug. "85) and will soon appear on the Macintosh and UNIX in the 4th 
Qtr. '86. 



Regular Version $89.95 Developer's Version $149.95 Commercial Version $299.95 

The regular version contains all the features listed above. The developer's version 
contains additional Amiga modules, macros and demonstration programs - a 
symbol file decoder - link and load file disassemblers - a source file cross referencer 
- the kermit file transfer utility - a Modula-2 CLI - modules for IFF and ILBM. The 
commercial version contains all of the Amiga module source files. 



Other Modula-2 Products 

Kermit - Contains full source plus $15 connect time to CompuServe. $29 95 
Examples - Many of the C programs from ROM Kernel and Intuition 

translated into Modula-2. $24 95 

GRID - Sophisticated multi-key file access method with over 

30 procedures to access variable length records. $49 95 






One warning... do NOT flip any of the switches while MIDI 
data is going through the interface. This is absolutely, 
completely harmless and wont hurt a thing in hardware or 
software. But if you flip the wrong switch after a Note On and 
before the associated Note Off, it's stuck note time! 

Of course, now that I've told you not to do something, I have 
to tell you why you might WANT to; there are some creative 
uses for this phenomenon. For example, using the interface 
as a THRU box, you can apply infinite sustain to a chord by 
playing the notes and flipping the input switch before 
releasing the chord. Or, you can transpose a slave 
keyboard by applying a pitchbend at the master, changing 
inputs, releasing the pitchbend, and switching back to the 
original input. The slave synthesizer will continue to play the 
interval you dialed in as long as you doni touch the master 
keyboard's pitchbend wheel. Nudging it ever so slightly will 
immediately snap the slave back to it's original key. 

That's going to do it for this month, but before I sign off I 
want to thank Ken Rummage for his assistance on this 
project; his knowledge and effort were essential in 
determining the optimum optoisolator configuration. 

As always, I'm hoping to hear from you about what you want 
to see in this column, as well as what you're doing in the 
audio field. Drop me some mail and let's chat. 

Nybbles, 
Rick 
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PARTS LIST 

Resistors (1/4 watt 6% or better) 
1 220C1 
4 1Kn 

1 2.2KQ 

4 10KQ 

2 22Ka 

5 iooKa 



Capacitors 

2 .1|if 12V disc 

Diodes 

1 1N914orlN4148 

Integrated Circuits 

1 6N 138 Optoisolator 

1 LM339 Quad Comparator 

Hardv\rare 

1 SPDT Switch 

2 DPDT Switches 

1 DB25PRS232 Connector 

1 DB25SRS232 Connector 

5 MIDI Jacks • 5 Pin 1 80 Degree D(N Sockets 

1 RS232 Cable - 25 Line Straight Through Extension 

Misceiianeous 

Depending on yourconstructton method* you may need 10 
sockets, component headers, pert or pc board, a chassis 
box, standoffs, and other assorted goodies. 
„ ^ •AG» 
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AmigaDOS Operating System 
Calls and Disk File Management 

"What's actually happening when you click on that icon ?" 



by Dave Haynie 

Usenet: 

CIS: 

QuantumLink: 



{ihnp4,allegra,caip}!cbmvax!claveh 

[76703,2047] 

Hazy 



All Amiga users are somewhat familiar with files on the 
Amiga, especially disk files. In normal use, several layers of 
software isolate the user from the AmigaDOS file structure 
and the things that are actually happening in order to read 
and write to the disk or send something to the printer. 

This Is ultimately related to the physical hardware of the 
Amiga, but were it very dependent on the hardware it would 
be a poor disk operating system, or DOS. The function of 
any DOS is to isolate the computer's user from the physical 
properties of the filing system. 

A good DOS will keep the user from the information he/she 
doesnl need to be concerned with, and manage that 
information automatically in a standard way. At the same 
time, a good DOS should allow the user to strip off an 
arbitrary amount of this isolation, to find a level of usage that 
best suits the task at hand. 

AmigaDOS Is a name that crops up In several places in 
reference to the Amiga system software. Anyone using a 
CLI encounters "AmigaDOS" as a system of utility programs 
that make up an Interactive disk operating system manager. 
These programs aren't really all of AmigaDOS, however. 

Each of these utilities is a rather simple program that glues 
the features of the CLI or Workbench to one or more of the 
functions provided by the underlying AmigaDOS software 
subsystem. This AmigaDOS subsystem, a set of functions 
roughly analogous to the set of CLI commands. Is used by 
nearly every program that runs on the Amiga to manage files 
(and more) in aconsistant way. 

Although you may have never used anything on your Amiga 
other than the Workbench interface, you've come in contact 
with the underlying AmigaDOS routines, though you may not 
have realized it. 



WHAT A USER KNOWS ABOUT FILES 

The Amiga's floppy disk, as the only permanent storage 
device on the basic Amiga, is important for any operation; 
ordinarily something from two separate disks (KickStart and 
some kind of WorkBench disk) must be loaded in order to do 
anything on the Amiga. 

Even if the application runs under Workbench, interaction 
with the Amiga floppy drive to bad Tools and Projects from 
disk is required. All the user actually does is double click the 
mouse on an icon to load it; no concern about disk files is 
required; the Workbench program turns all of the clicking 
operations into commands for AmigaDOS. the underlying 
filing system. 

CLI deals with commands and files instead of Tools, 
Projects, and Icons, but the effect is the same; there's little 
concern for what's actually in a file, other than the large 
abstractions of "program", "spreadsheet", "letter", etc. 

All of these are files, and they aren't necessarily even on a 
disk; they could, for instance, be in the RAM: disk emulator, 
a CON: window on the Amiga screen, or PRT:. the system 
printer. (Amiga software release 1 .2 will support RAM: from 
Workbench; currently RAM: is accessable only at the CLI 
level). 

At the user's level, a disk file is a member of the abstract 
class of items called "files", and all that's really important is 
that a disk file is something that preserves data from 
session to session. 

What's actually happening when you click on that icon, 
however, has alot to do with the upper levels of AmigaDOS. 
One of AmigaDOS's jobs is to load executable code; some 
form of 68000 machine language that can run as a program. 
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When you click on a Tool icon, the Workbench system 
recognizes those clicks, and translates them into the proper 
AmigaDOS function call. Similarly, the CLI recognizes the 
commands you type as requests to load programs, and 
translates these requests into the same AmigaDOS function 
call. AmigaDOS Is normally the only agency in the entire 
system that will load executable machine language. 

Every executable machine language program will be stored 
on disk, in an AmigaDOS managed object called a file, as 
mentioned above. Workbench users see these 
occasionally, CLI users more often. All files are managed by 
AmigaDOS, and there are only a few kinds. There are, for 
example, two distinct kinds of disk files, directories and data 
files. A directory, called a drawer in Workbench, Is 
essentially a unit of organization, it allows other directory 
files and/or data files to be grouped together. 

A data file is the highest level unit of storage under 
AmigaDOS. Although it often appears othen^^ise, there is 
only one kind of disk based data file. What differentiates a 
program file from a text file Is the internal structure of that 
file. This is a powerful mechanism, because it allows a single 
set of AmigaDOS functions to operate on all files, no matter 
what they are designed to represent. It also places the 
emphasis of file typing on individual applications instead of 
AmigaDOS Itself. 

An example of an internally type file is the executable file. It 
looks the same as any other file, and externally it Is. 
Internally, It contains information and structure that has 
special significance to AmigaDOS only. Similarly, icons are 
another file with special internal structure. 

The WorkBench program is designed to recognize this 
special structure and extract the icon image, the deault tool, 
etc. Many programs running on the Amiga require some kind 
of input file, usually in an internal format that's special to that 
program, though on the outside still just another AmigaDOS 
file. 

This input file could be a simple ASCII text file, like a C 
program or the text file that I'm currently typing, or it could be 
an IFF graphic format file for a painting program. But on the 
outside its just a file, nothing special. And this allow 
AmigaDOS to provide a set of standard tools that a 
programmer can use, no matter what the internals of his 
application file look like. 



This level still provides isolation from the physical properties 
of a file; the programmer names file the same way a CLI user 
would, and wont usually care whether the file is coming from 
RAM:, going to PRT:, or on a disk. It is still AmigaDOS 
providing this abstraction; the language's native functions 
are built on top of the basic AmigaDOS routines. 

The power of this system is that, since AmigaDOS abstracts 
what's physically happening, the programmer doesnt have 
to be concerned with making his program work with the 
printer, the ram disk, the ftoppy, the hard disk, and the new 
thing that's added a year later. The programmer writes an 
program that works with a file, AmigaDOS makes everything 
old and new a standard file. 

What the language provides are functions that let the 
programmer read and write data that's in some of the 
abstract data types provided by the language. Just as 
AmigaDOS cant anticipate the internal structure of various 
files, it cant easily anticipate the various kinds of data types 
that different languages provide. This is left completely up 
to the standard language functions. Some simple file 
functions at this level are: 



Function 

Open a file 
i Writ^ to 3 fia^ 
Read from a file 
Close an open file 


c 

fopenO 
fprlntf (y 
fscanfO 
fclose 


Modula2 

Openlnput (} 
write$trtng () 
^eadstrlngO 
CloselnputO 


LISP 

(open) 
Sprint) 
(jreaci) 
(close) 



The C functions all refer to an explicit data object called 
FILE. Modula2 and Cambridge LISP refer to an input and 
output "stream", which starts out as the screen and 
keyboard (CON:), and can be "redirected" to go to or come 
from another kind of file, like a disk file. 

Each language shown here has functions that interact with 
files in various different ways. C language can read and 
write all simple data types with the functions shown, but it 
also has functions that handle data types on an individual 
basis. 

Thus, in C I could write "fprlntf(file, "%s", string)", using a 
general function to write out a string, or I could write 
"fputs(string, file)", using a specific string function to get the 
same result. Modula2 has Individual read and write functions 
for each simple type it supports, but no general function like 
C does. 



PROGRAMMING FROM A HIGH-LEVEL 
LANGUAGE 

AmigaDOS programs are written with some kind of language, 
which is either a high-level language, like Modula2, C, LISP, 
etc., or the native 68000 assembly language. And, as I 
mentioned previously, many programs do some kind of file 
oriented Input and output. 

So, logically, your programming language is bound to provide 
some mechanism to access the internal elements of files, 
not just the file as a single entity. The programmer moves 
one abstraction level closer to what actually constitutes a 
file. 



LISP can read only single characters or its higher level 
structured constructs ATOMs and LISTs. Each of 
languages also possess some facilities to convert their 
natural input/output datatypes to and from other internal 
datatypes. 

What all of these functions have in common is that they're 
abstracted at the level of data and of file. As in the CLI, 
AmigaDOS provides the file abstraction. The language 
implementation Isolates the specifics of the AmigaDOS 
operating system from the user, making the code written 
portable between different computers supporting the same 
language. 
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Every language can use its standard functions and datatype 
very easily on the Amiga, and tomorrow the same program 
can be transferred and compiled on a completely different 
computer supporting that same language. The tradeoff for 
this standardization can often be twofold. The extra 
software overhead of the language specific routines can be a 
burden, especially in the case where a similar routine exists 
as a DOS function. 

The other problem is that a language cannot usually 
anticipate the special features of a computer, so using 
nothing other than the standard functions of a language can 
seriously underutilize the Amiga. Fortunately, in the case of 
the DOS as well as most other things on the Amiga, the 
Amiga specific routines can be directly accessed. 



SIMPLE FILE ORIENTED DOS CALLS 

Stripping the high-level language software from the DOS 

interface, the programmer has direct use of AmigaDOS 

system calls for file 

access. All of the 

languages that run 

on the Amiga will 

ultimately access 

these operating 

system functions, 

though a casual 

programmer will 

probably never 

realize this. The 

layer of abstraction 

that you lose is that 

of the language's 

data types; all DOS 

level input and 

output is simple in 

terms of blocks of 

untyped data bytes. 



Any C program using 

the DOS calls should 

be sure to contain the line Winclude 

<libraries/dosextens.h>*, which should in turn include 

anything required for access to the libraries. Other 

languages will have equivalent methods for including the 

proper data information. 

All of the DOS functions are found in an Amiga Resident 
ROM Library, however, it probably wont be necessary to 
explicitly open this library from a high-level language - it 
certainly Isn't In Lattice C. The reason for this is that any 
language on the Amiga must use DOS calls for its built-in I/O 
functions, so the language itself will in many cases open the 
DOS library for you. 

These functions are like the "natural language interface" for 
Amiga Assembly language, since there are no standard I/O 
functions in Assembly as there are in high level languages. 
Most modern operating systems support file I/O functions; 
the basic functions that AmigaDOS supplies are Open(), to 
open a file, Write(), to write to a file, Read(), to read from a 



Figure 1 




standard C Call 


AmigaDOS Call 


FILE *f open {name, mode) 


struct FileHandle *Open(name, mode) 


char *name; 


char *name; 


char *mocle; 


long mode; 


int fprintf{f, format [,adat]) 


long Write (f, buffer, length) 


FILE *f; 


struct FileHandle *f; 


char * format; 


char *buffer; 


[ATYPE adat;] 


long length; 


Int fscanf{f, format, [,adat]) 


long Read(f, buffer, length) 


FILE *f; 


struct FileHandle *f; 


char * format ; 


char *buffer; 


[ATYPE *adat;] 


long length; 


int fseek(f, offset, mode) 


long Seek(f, offset, mode) 


FILE *f; 


struct FileHandle *f; 


long offset; 


long offset, mode; 


int mode; 




int f close (f) 


long Close (f) 


FILE *f; 


struct FileHandle *f; 


I 



file, Close(), to close a file, and Seek(), for random file 
access. 

The natural interfaces to any of the higher level languages 
will be written in terms of these primitives, which In reality are 
reasonably high level themselves. 

Although the natural interface calls provide language 
portability and data abstraction, the AmigaDOS calls provide 
a minimum level of portability between languages running on 
the Amiga. It would be conceivable to use these same calls 
directly from every language on the Amiga, though in 
practice this is not done. 

First of all, some languages arent designed to easily hook 
into such DOS calls. And for those that do, the loss of data 
abstraction for input and output would result in lots of extra 
work in many applications. It is the place of the high level 
language to convert its datatype into byte oriented data that 
can be read or written with these OS calls, and Its the job of 

the programmer to 
decide which level his 
program should 
operate on. 

A comparison of the 
different levels using 
C code follows 
shortly. The C 
constructs are 
probably very familiar 
to most C users, and 
require the <stdio.h> 
file to be included. 
The the DOS 
structures are defined 
in the include files 
dosextens.h and 
dos.h and will be 
explained in detail 
later. 



For non-C programmers, the "char" type is an 8 bit character, 
the "int" type is an integer with an Implementation dependent 
length, the "long" type Is a 32 bit integer, the "*" character is 
read as "pointer-to", and the "struct" keyword indicates a 
user-defined structured varible (analogous to RECORD 
TYPEs In Pascal or Modula2) many of which are required by 
the Amiga system calls. 



The above examples differ in a few ways. First off, ail C 
operations deal with a C specific abstraction of "file pointer", 
a pointer to a thing called FILE. The DOS has its own 
specific abstraction of "file pointer", a pointer to an object 
known as a FileHandle. The FILE object in this case is a 
superset of the DOS FileHandle, containing things Important 
to C as well as AmigaDOS. 

On another machine FILE could be a thing as simple as a 
pointer to an integer containing a device number; any 
transported programs with C functions would still work, while 
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Figure 2 



the DOS calls would have to be rewritten for the new 
machine's DOS. The other main difference, as mentioned 
above, is the level of data abstraction. The C functions 
require a string of characters that specify each of the 
elements to read or write, followed by a list of these 
elements; any number may be specified, and their types may 
be mixed. 

The DOS functions operate only on individual byte buffers of 
any length, and even this length must be explicitly specified. 
The DOS supports no data abstraction; anything special 
about this data is known only to the programmer and his 
application program. DOS files can be opened with mode 
MODEjOLDFILE for currently existing files or 
MODE__NEWFILE for new files. 

As shown above, the basic "file" unit in AmigaDOS is the 

FileHandle. Its internal structure (which is defined to C users 

in the 

aforementioned 

include files) is a 

series of 1 1 long 

words, which 

appear 

sequentially (see 

figure 2). 

This structure is 
returned as a 
BCPL pointer by 
the OpenQ 
function; and its 
accepted as a file 
pointer by all the 
file oriented DOS 
calls. A BCPL 
pointer is a 
longword aligned 
memory pointer 
that's been shifted 
two places to the 
right. This comes 

from the fact that much of the AmigaDOS subsystem was 
written in BCPL, a language that required a longword oriented 
computer to properly run. 

Thus, before examining the internal structure of this 
structure, it must be shifted back left two places. The 
resurting pointer is a normal longword aligned pointer that 
can be examined as any other pointer can. There's very little 
need to examine the internal structure of a FileHandle during 
normal programming. The FileHandle's Internal structure 
matters only If you are doing advanced DOS programming, 
like asynchronous I/O to a device (which is complex enough 
be beyond the scope of this article). 

AmigaDOS supports a few more calls based on simple files. 
Some of these are available in some form or another In high 
level languages, but others are too closely related to the 
operating system to normally show up in a high level 
language. These functions, represented in C, are: 



1 struct 


Message * fh_Link | 


1 struct 


MsgPort * fh_Port | 


1 struct 


MsgPort * fh_Type | 


1 LONG 


fh_Buf 1 


1 LONG 


fh_Pos 1 


1 LONG 


fh_End 1 


1 LONG 


fh_Funcs 1 


1 LONG 


fh_Func2 1 


1 LONG 


fh_Func3 1 


1 LONG 


fh_Args | 


1 LONG 


fh_Arg2 | 



struct FileHandle *Input Ob- 
struct FileHandle *Output () ; 

long Islnteractive(f) 
struct FileHandle *f; 

long WaitForChar (f, time) 
struct FileHandle *f; 
long time; 

long Seek (f , position, mode); 
struct FileHandle *f; 
long position, mode; 

long loErrO; 



The first two functions return FileHandles to the equivalents 
of C's "stdin" and "stdout" or the default input and output 
streams in LISP or Modula 2. These are very often a 

keyboard and a 
display window, 
respectively, 
but via file 
redirection they 
can become 
any system 
valid file. 



Exec message, unused in 1.1 

Communication ports to 
handlers, based on the 
type of file opened. 

Pointer to data buffer. 

Position in buffer. 

Pointer to end of buffer. 

Pointers to functions to call 
for buffer empty, buffer 
full, and buffer closed. 



Arguments to pass, based on 
buffer type. 



The 

IslnteractiveO 
function is an 
aid in examining 
such a file; it 
will return -1 if 
the file is a 
"virtual 
terminal" of 
some kind (like 
a keyboard), 
othen/vise it will 
return 0, such 
as In the case 
of a disk file. 



The WaitForCharO function lets a program "go to sleep" for a 
specified period of time (in microseconds) while waiting for 
an input from such an interactive terminal. It returns a -1 if a 
character is available to be read in with Read(), and a for 
failure. This wait Is friendly to multitasking; It consumes very 
little processor time waiting. 

The SeekQ function is similar to C's seekQ function; It 
accepts a FileHandle and a position (offset) number, which Is 
measured in bytes. The function will move the file pointer 
based on this position and the mode, being 
OFFSET_BEGINNING (move relative to the file's start), 
OFFSET_CURRENT (move relative to the current position In 
the file), or OFFSET_END (relative to the end of the file). The 
function returns the oW position of the file, relative to the 
file's beginning. 

The loErrO call is applicable to all AmigaDOS functions, not 
just the file oriented variety, but its can be discussed here 
anyway. This functbn is used to determine the class of an 
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event, usually an error, signaled by a DOS function of any 
kind. Most functions, Open() for example, have some way of 
signaling an error; OpenQ itself returns if unsuccessful. 
Calling loErrQ after receiving this allows the exact cause of 
the error to be discovered. The value of loErr() after a 
successful DOS call seems to be useless; one should 
always write code (in C) like: 



if (Open (file, MODE_OLDFILE) == && 

loErrO == ERROR OF SOME KIND) {. 



Note that the "&&" (boolean AND) operator only evaluates 
its second argument if the first evaluates non-zero. The 
LISP (AND) function is also this so-called "short-circuit" 
AND, but languages like Pascal would require a nested IF 
construct to achieve the same effect. The include files 
<libraries/dosextens.h> and <librarles/dos.h> define many 
different error conditions. A few of the more common errors 
returned are: 



Fila: 

ERROR OBJECT Iff USE 
ERROR^OBJECT EXTSTS 
ERROR'OBJECT^IOT^FOUND 

Disk: 

ERROR DISK WRITE PROTECTED 
BRROR'^DISK^FTJLL "" 
ERROR_NOT_S_D0S_0j:SK 
ERROR NO DI$K 
ERROR~NO~MORfi ENTRIES 



File exclusive to another proceflft. 
Attempted Illegal over-writing . 
It wasn't there. 



Check the Write Protect tab. 

No room left on this one. 

Could be Kickdtart, blan)c, or MS-POS 

Empty drive 

Last file in a directory 





Figure 3 


1 BPTR 


fl_Lin)c 1 A link to next lock in the 


1 LONG 


fl_Key 1 Physical block number of disk 

_ f i 1 o 


1 LONG 


fl_Access 1 Type of access (shared or 


1 (struct) 


MsgPort * fl Task | Pointer to message port to 


1 BPTR 


fl Volume 1 Pointer to disk volume. 


1 



The functions 

I've described so 

far have similar 

counterparts as 

native functions 

in most 

languages. 

These are pretty 

straightforward, 

used very often, 

and tend to be 

machine 

independent, 

which is why they were incorporated into these languages in 

the first place. Because of this, they are not significantly 

more useful than the language supplied equivalents. 

The native language supplied utilities are a bit easier to use, 
but take up more memory; the AmigaDOS functions are 
smaller and faster. This is a certainty, since the native 
functions of any Amiga language are going to use the 
AmigaDOS system calls as their foundation. Whether one or 
the other is more efficient will depend heavily on the desired 
application. 

There is a group of other AmigaDOS functions, however, that 
provide utilities that are Amiga specific and is thus beyond 
the scope of most languages. These functions are the main 
reason to use direct AmigaDOS calls. 



FILE LOCK FUNCTIONS 

The FileHandle is useful for many disk file operations, as well 
as operations on arbitrary types of files. AmigaDOS, 
however, provides another kind of file access, the FileLock, 
which is designed specifically to provide special access to 
disk files. 

FileLocks don't require the same overhead that FileHandles 
do, and they allow files to be shared by different processes 
(only in read mode; several processess writing the same file 
would be chaos, and so this is forbidden). These objects 
also have related functions that provide quite a bit of useful 
information about disk based files. The data structure of a 
FileLock consists of 5 longwords, organized and named as 
in figure 3. 

The structure reveals the fact that this is obvbusly intended 
for disk files; the f LKey field, for example, is a pointer to the 
physical location of the file or directory header, on the actual 
disk. 

The functions that operate on FileLocks as well are oriented 
for something that exists In some kind of disk structured 
device. Note that all the functions, like the FileHandle 
functions, actually deal with structure pointers, not the 
structures themselves. 

A few simple DOS f unctbns create FileLocks. Note that 
only one function can create a FileHandle, that's the OpenQ 
function. 

There are five took 
producing 
functbns 
available. 
AmigaDOS uses 
locks as kind of a 
general file pointer 
for many 
operations, since 
they require less 
overhead than 
FileHandles, they 
permit multitasking 
file access, and the functbns available that operate on them 
are designed to handle files as whole objects, not element by 
element (and because of this, most of the AmigaDOS CLI 
commands can be written using these functions). 

The FileLock producing functions are: 

struct FileLock * Lock (name, mode) 
char *name; long mode; 

struct FileLock *CreateDir (name) 
char *name; 

struct FileLock *DupLock (lock) 
struct FileLock *lock; 

struct FileLock *ParentDir (lock) 
struct FileLock *lock; 

struct FileLock *CurrentDir (lock) 
struct FileLock *lock; 



long UnLock () 

struct FileLock *lock; 
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These functions are much simpler than they look. The 
Lock() function simply returns a FileLock pointer based on 
the C-sty le ASCII string representation of that file. This is 
the FileLock analog to the FileHandle Open() function. The 
access modes are ACCESS_READ (shared) or 
ACCESS^WRITE 
(exclusive). 



1 LONG 


id_NuinSoft Errors | 


1 LONG 


id_Un it Number | 


1 LONG 


id_DiskState | 


1 LONG 


id_NumBlocks | 


1 LONG 


id_NumBlocksUsed I 


1 LONG 


id_BytesPerBlock | 


1 LONG 


id_DiskType | 


1 BPTR 


id_VoluineNode | 


1 LONG 


id_InUse | 



Figure 4 

The CreateDirQ 
functions returns a 
FileLock pointer to a 
directory it creates 
based on the C-style 
string passed. The 
DupLockO function 
returns a copy of the 
passed lock for a shared 
access lock. The 
ParentDirO function 
returns a lock to the 
parent directory of the 
passed lock. 

The CurrentDirO function 

accepts a lock to a 

directory and makes that 

directory the current directory, returning a lock to the 

previous current directory. Finally, the UnLock() function 

removes a file lock returned by one of these other fuctions. 

There are three functions that operate on FileLocks, and 
each is designed to deliver Information. This information is 
returned in one of two possible DOS structures, the 
"InfoData** structure or the "FilelnfoBlock" structure, both of 
which MUST be longword aligned. See Listing One for an 
example of this 



The InfoData structure is 
filled by the InfoO 
function, which is 
passed a valid FileLock 
pointer and an InfoData 
pointer, and returns 1 if 
successful, othen/vise. 
The information is based 
on the particular disk 
volume referenced by 
the lock, much of which 
is what you see when 
you issue the CLI'lnfo" 
command. An InfoData 
structure is a series of 
nine longwords (see 
figure 4). 



number can easily change; if the disk is going between two 
Amigas for some reason, anything could possibly change 
when the disk is removed). 

The FilelnfoBlock (FIB) structure Is an analogous structure 
for disk files. It allows the various elements of disk files to 

be closely examined. 



The number of errors found. 

The physical unit number. 
Disk status, could be 
protected. 

Total block size of the disk. 

Number of blocks in use. 

The size of each block. 

DOS, Kickstart, BAD, etc. 

BCPL pointer to volume node. 

TRUE if its actually in the 
machine. 



Figure 5 




Physical header block key. 

Type of Directory. If < 0, a 
file, > 0, a directory. 

C-style string, only 30 chars 
currently used. 

Protection bits, 0-3 are used 
currently. 

Number of bytes in file. 

Number of blocks in file. 

Date file last changed. 

The file comment, as a C 
style string. 


1 LONG 


fib_DiskKey 


1 LONG 


fib_DirEntryType 


1 char 


fib_FileName[108] 


1 LONG 


fib_Protection 


i LONG 


fib_EntryType 


1 LONG 


fib_Size 


1 LONG 


fib_NumBlocks 


1 struct Dat 


eStamp fib_Date 


1 char 


fib_Comment[116] 







The functbns Examine() 
and ExNextO both use 
this structure. Both 
functions are similar; 
each expects a valid 
FileLock pointer and a 
pointer to a FIB struc- 
ture and returns a 1 for 
success and a for 
failure. ExamineQ fills 
an empty FIB from a 
FileLock; the ExNextO 
function takes afilled-in 
FIB and updates it with a 
FIB for the next direct- 
ory entry. Both of these 
functions are used in 
the example program 
that follows. 

A FIB contains the following information, organized as 7 
longwords and 2 character arrays {see figure 5) Thus, just 
about any specific information on a file can be derived from a 
FileLock, which in turn can be derieved from a file name 
string. There are functions for setting some of these items 
as well, and a few more DOS functions that operate on files 
as a whole. 



STRING BASED 
DOS CALLS 

The one common factor 
among these remaining 
DOS calls is that they 
all operate on files 
specified as G-style 
(ASCII NUL terminated) 
strings, instead of the 
more complicates 
FileLock or FileHandle 
structures. 



This structure can be found via the lnfo() function for any 
disk that the Amiga is still remembering, which Includes any 
disks in any disk drive as well as any disk that was open and 
still has valid locks open on it. The programmer should 
always qualify the information with the idJnUse field to make 
sure that the disk is actually present; otherwise the 
information isn't necessarily TRUE (protection and disk unit 



The main advantage to 
specifying a string 
Instead of another 
structure, like a 
FileLock, is that in 
many cases, the 
operation performed is the only thing you'd want to do with 
that file. If the f unctfon accepts the name, only that one 
function must be called If instead the function accepted a 
FileLock, then a Lock() call, followed by the function call, 
followed by an UnLockQ call would be required. These 
functions are, ideally, something that would be using the 
referenced file only once. 
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The functions, as specified in C, are: 

BOOL Rename (oldname, newname) 
char *oldname, *newname; 

BOOL SetComment (name, comment) 
char *name, * comment; 

BOOL SetProtection(name, mask) 
char *name; 
long mask; 

BOOL DeleteFile(name) 
char *name; 

This first function allows you to set the value of the 
"f ib_FileName", duplicating the function of the CLI "Rename" 
command. This Rename() accepts C-strlngs and sets the 
name of the first argument (the actual file) to the second 
string. If the first doesn't exist, the second does exist, or 
the two names point to different devices, the function will fail, 
returning FALSE. Otherwise It will return TRUE. These 
names are currently supported as 30 characters long. 



Anyway, once everything's open, the progam goes into a 
loop. The ExNextO function uses some context information 
stored in the FIB to find the next file In that directory. 
ExNextO will return a 1 when successful, a when 
unsuccessful. When ExNext() is unsuccessful, the loErr() 
function is called. The return value 
ERROR_NO_MORE_ENTRIES Indicates that the last item in 
that directory was the Item described by the current FIB, and 
so the complete directory has been listed. 

The FIB field 1ib__DirEntryType" describes the type of file 
found; a value greater than is a directory, which will be 
displayed In italics. Any value less than Is a normal file. 
The "f ib_FileName'' field holds the name of the file as a 
normal C style string (an array of characters terminated by 
the ASCII NUL character). The directory loop maintains the 
"count" variable, which is used to properly display the file 
names, four per line, until the window is full. At this point, a 
prompt Is displayed, the program waits for a RETURN to be 
typed, and then we continue. 



The next function, SetCommentQ, sets the 1ib_Comment" 
field of the FIB, as does the "SetComment" CLI command. 
The function takes In the 30 character file name, and the 
comment string, which currently may be up to 80 characters 
long. 

The SetProtectionO function takes a long word "protection 
mask". Only bits 0-3 of this mask are used; they 
respectively lockout deletion, execution, writing, and 
reading of their file; a set bit sets the protection, a cleared bit 
clears the protection. The CLI command "Protect" does the 
same thing. Finally, the DeleteFile() function accepts a C- 
strlng name for a file, which It will attempt to delete, just like 
the Delete CLI command. All of these functions return TRUE 
when successful, FALSE othen^^ise. 



Finally, the last thing In the loop is a call to the Chk_Abort() 
function, which returns is everything is OK, non-zero If a 
^C has been typed. This allows this dirctory function to act 
just like the AmigaDOS DIr and List functions, which will all 
stop for a ^C. The last thing to do is to clean up by 
deallocating the window and FIB, and then calling the ExitQ 
routine, which again Is a standard AmigaDOS exit routine, 
not the standard C language exlt() function. 



OTHER AmigaDOS^ FUNCTIONS 

I've covered mainly the file-oriented functions of AmigaDOS 
In this article, those functions that are similar to functions 
found In many computer DOS systems. There's much more 
than this available In AmigaDOS. 



WDIR: A PROGRAM EXAMPLE 

Listing One contains the WDIR program, which I present here 
mainly as an example of DOS level programming. This 
program Is in C, and It will compile as written with the Lattice 
C V3.03 compiler, using either the V1 .1 or V1 .2 (as of the 
September 1 6 release) Amiga systems. 

The code should be easily portable to other languages; I've 
written it to be Independent of integer size, and I've used 
mainly AmigaDOS functions instead of C functions. The 
program processes one string from the command line, which 
should be the name of a directory. No argument will default 
to the current directory. The program allocates a FIB and a 
lock on the passed directory. It then fills the FIB with 
information on that directory with the ExamineQ function. 

Once this Is complete, the program opens a window at the 
top of the Amiga's display. Note that this window is opened 
through CLI, just as any other file. A CLI driven window will 
always be a window on workbench with a grab bar, sizing 
gadget, and depth-arranging gadgets. 



One of these extra features is asychronous file I/O. Since 
the Amiga operating system is multitasking, file operations 
need not take place in a linear ordering, nor should they 
necessarily cause a program to wait for their completbn. 
Asynchronous I/O is achieved via several data structures 
called "Packets", which force the I/O to take place In 
quantized packets with specific requests Instead of the 
streams commonly associated with normal file operations. 

Another primary function of the DOS Is to manage the Amiga 
program type "Process". Running programs on the Amiga, of 
which there may be many, assume two forms, either Tasks 
or Processes. The ROM Kernal handles Tasks, which are 
the more basic of programs. The Process structure is built 
on top of a Task, and a program must be a Process in order 
to use calls to AmigaDOS. AmigaDOS calls exist to start 
and stop Processes. A related function is the management 
of executable code. The AmigaDOS subsystem manages 
the specific file form for executable code, and there are DOS 
calls available to load, unload, or execute such segments. 
Any program that runs from CLI Is an example of such 
executable code. 
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AmlgaDOS"^^ REFERENCES 

I use the Amiga "phone books" for my programming, the 
version 1 .1 series so far. The ROM Kernal Manuals 
(Volumes I and II) in this section are very complete and 
provide examples that, while not perfect, are enough to get 
me going on any problem. 

The AmigaDOS Developer's manual is readable, though not 
as thorough as the RKM. It is a bit vague on the actual form 
of the data structures and has a few of the structure names 
either misspelled (fileHandle instead of FileHandle, very 
significant in C language or other case dependent languages 
like Modula 2) or not actually stated at all. 

Also, the need for special allocation of items (like the 
FilelnfoBlock, which must be word aligned) is not always 
obvious, and there are no examples in these volumes. The 
DOS functions are simple, though, and with the help of the 
Commodore-Amiga supplied include files "llbraries/dos.h" 
and "libraries/dosextens.h", the incomplete documentation 
wasn't a problem for me. This book also details some of the 
other AmigaDOS functions, which manage directories, 
processes, system timing, and the loading of executable 
code. 

The "phone book" series of manuals is no longer published, 
but they have been replaced by several mass-market books 
published by Addison-Wesley and Bantam. 

The volume describing the things I've discussed in this 
article is called the AmigaDOS Manual, published by Bantam 
(I've seen it in many of the local mall bookstores, It should be 
readily available in most areas, and is well worth the $24.95 if 
you're serious about any DOS level programming). This 
volume covers AmigaDOS with a User's Manual section, as 
well as covering the information contained in the Developer's 
and Technical Manuals from the phone book series. 

Unfortunately, at least the Developer's Manual section 
seems to be basically verbatim from the Phone Book 
version, including all of the errors and omissions. Its 
certainly as complete as the earlier volume, however, and 
until I see anything better I'd definately recommend it. 



Listing One 



/* WDIR 

Windowed Directory Command 
by Dave Haynie 

This command is designed to get a simple AmigaDOS 
directory and display it in an AmigaDOS Window. This is 
intended as an example of using direct DOS calls. All I/O 
is done via AmigaDOS calls instead of using C standard 
functions. This was compiled successfuly under Amiga 
Systems 1.1 and 1.2, with the Lattice V3.03 C Compiler. 
*/ 



/* 

/* Includes */ 

#include <libraries/dosextens.h> 

/* External Declarations */ 






extern struct FileHandle *Open(); /* Opens a DOS File */ 
extern void Close () ; /* Closes a DOS File */ 

extern struct FileHandle *Output(); /* Standard Output */ 
extern long Write (); /* Write to a DOS File */ 

extern long Read{); /* Read from a DOS File */ 

extern struct FileLock *Lock(); /* Opens a DOS Lock */ 
extern void UnLockO; /* Closes a DOS File */ 

extern BOOL Examine () ; /* Gets a FIB from a Lock */ 
extern BOOL ExNextO; /* Gets next FIB in a directory */ 



extern long loErrO; 



/* Specifics on I/O Error */ 



extern BOOL Chk_Abort () ; /* Explicitly check for '^C */ 
extern long Enable_Abort; /* Allows explicit ''C checking */ 



/* Program variables and constants */ 



#define LL 80 

# define HNUM 4 

# define VNUM (8*HNUM) 



/* Lines across */ 

/* Names per line */ 

/* Names per screen */ 



struct FileHandle *wind = NULL;/* AmigaDOS Output Window */ 
struct -FilelnfoBlock *fib = NULL; /* File Info Block */ 
struct FileLock *dir = NULL;/* Locked AmigaDOS directory */ 

/* Simple prompt for a return. */ 

UBYTE go_on(f) 
struct FileHandle *f; 
{ 

char dummy; 

Write (f,"\n\2337mType RETURN To Continue\2330m", 30L) ; 
Read {f, fidummy, IL) ; 
Write (f,"\233H\233J",4L) ; 
return (UBYTE) 0; 
} 

/* 



===== */ 



/* Simple function to open everything cleanly. */ 

BOOL Startup (argc,argv) 

int argc; 

char *argv[]; 

{ 

char *dirname; /* Selected AmigaDOS directory */ 
char wname[108]; /* Window Name */ 

/* First process the command line. We want exactly one 
directory name specified, but a blank command line 
nicely defaults to the current directory. */ 

if (argc == 1) 

dirname = ""; 
else if (argc == 2) 

dirname = argv[l]; 
else { 

Write(Output(), "Usage: ",7L); 

Write (Output 0, argv[0], strlen (argv[0] ) ) ; 
Write (Output 0, " [dirname] Nn'MlL) ; 
return FALSE; 
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/* Now we'll need a FIB, a File Information Block. The 
DOS commands require the FIB to be longword aligned, so 
I AllocMemO it. */ 

fib = (struct FilelnfoBlock *} AllocMem(sizeof (struct 
FileInfoBlock),OL); 

if (fib == NULL) return FALSE; 

/* We've got a possible directory name so we'll try to get 

a lock it. Once locked, we'll need the FIB for the 

directory. */ 
dir = Lock (dir name, ACCESS_RE AD) ; 
if (dir == NULL || ! Examine (dir, fib) ) { 

Write(Output() , "Invalid directory ",18L); 

Write (Output () , dirname, strlen (dirname) ) ; 

Write(Output 0," requested\n",llL) ; 

return FALSE; 
} 
/* Now we create the file name for a console window and 

open it. The return code is finally based on the 

success of this operation. */ 
strcpy (wname, "CON: 0/0/ 64 0/95/") ; 
strcat (wname, f ib->fib_FileName) ; 
wind = Open (wname, MOD E_OLDF I LE) ; 
return (BOOL) (wind != NULL); 



==*/ 



Simple function to close everything cleanly. 



void ShutDownO 
{ 

if (wind) Close (wind); 

if (dir) UnLock(dir); 

if (fib) FreeMem (fib, sizeof (struct FilelnfoBlock)); 

Exit (RETURN_ERROR) ; 
} 



/* The main program */ 

main (argc, argv) 
int argc; 
char *argv[]; 

{ 



=== */ 



long len; /* File name string length */ 

UBYTE count = 0; /* Line count */ 

/* Make an attempt to open all the necessary things. */ 
if (! Startup (argc, argv) ) ShutDownO; 

/* Good, we're open. Now loop for files, until ExNext () 
fails AND IoErr() returns the an appropriate error 
code, or we break out with a ''C. */ 



Enable_Abort =0; 

while (ExNext (dir, fib) !=0 || loErrO ! = 
ERROR_NO_MORE_ENTRIES) { 

if (fib->fib_DirEntryType > 0) Write (wind, "\2333m" 
len = strlen (fib->fib_FileName) ; 
Write (wind, f ib->f ib_FileName, len) ; 
Write (wind, "\2330m 
if (++count % HNUM ==0) { 
Write (wind, "\n",lL); 
if (count == VNUM) count = go_on (wind) j 



3L) j 



",22-len); 



} 
if 



} 



(Chk_Abort () ) { 

Write (Output () , "**BREAK\n", 8L) ; 
Shut Down ; 



} = 
/* 
if 



The last on-screen prompt. */ 

(count != 0) { 

if (count % HNUM != 0) Write (wind, "\n", IL) ; 

go_on (wind) ; 
} 

/* And we're done! */ 
ShutDownO ; 



•AC* 
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396 Washing con Street 

Wellcsley, MA 02181 

(617) 237-6H46 



— AMIGA OWNERS - 

IMAGINE A STORE BUILT AROUND THE AMIGA! 

IT'S HERE NOW! ! 

THE MEMORY LOCATION 

3«?<b WASHINGTON STREET <RT.1^> 

WELLEBLE Y , MA 02101 

<si7 - 237 - aa^6» 

JUST A FEW DOORS UP FROM THE PLAYHOUSE 
FEATURING THE LATEST AND THE GREATEST FOR AMIGA 
WHAT DO WE HAVE? 
A.S.D.G MINI-RACK-B TWO SLOT CARD CAGB +RAM 
SUPER HUBY JUMP DISK BXPBRT SYSTBN MBAN18 
CHBSSMASTBR 2000 ADDISON WBSLBY MANUALS 
THB PAWN CRIMSON CROWN TRANSYLVANIA TRINITY 
WINNIB THB POOH CHBSSNATB CASIO KBYBOARDS 
PLIGHT SIMULATOR II INSIDB AMIGA GRAPHICS 
ADVANCBD BASIC DOS RBF. GUIDB TRUB BASIC 
THB BXPLORBR LBATHBR GODDBSSBS OF PHOBOS 
MONBY MBNTOR ZUMA FONTS DBLUXB HBLf GRABBIT 
DB-MAN DATAMAT GBNBSIS II IMPACT GRAPHICS 
LOGISTIX LEADER BOARD DBLUXB VIDEO DIABLO 
FINANCIAL PLUS INFO BA8B LATTICE C ZORK I 
DELUXE PAINT MASTBRTYPB MOUSTBRPIECE 
FINANCIAL COOKBOOK BRATTACU8 HACKER FORTH 
SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD ONE ON ONE MARAUDER 
TALKING COLORING BOOK ANALYZBl TEXTCRAFT 
AEGIS ANIMATOR ZORK II AEGIS IMAGES LISP 
MONKEY BUSINESS FORTRAN 77 SPBLLBREAKER 
AZTEC C SCRIBBLE ZORK III DIGITAL LINK 
RACTOR ARCHON GISMOZ CUSTOM PRINT DRIVERS 
AMIGA DOS MANUAL (BANTAM) KID TALK BBS-PC 
TYCHON UTILITIES PAK-A-DISK MOUSE MATS 
ON-LINE AMIGA HANDBOOK (SUNSHINE) FLOW 
MOUSTBRPIECE HALLEY • S PROJECT PASCAL 
GRAPHICRAFT CSI MULTI-FOURTH ARCTIC FOX 
PAR-HOME CABLES MINDSHADOW MUSIC STUDIO 
BORROWED TINE DISCOVERY AMIGA MODEM TxED 
TALKING TRIVIA DIGI-VIBW META-PASCAL 
MODULA II DEVELOPERS -t- CONNER. SPELLER BEE 
ELEMENTARY AMIGA BASIC BOOK INFOMINDER 
BEGINNERS GUIDE TO AMIGA AMI-PROJECT 
AMIGA CROSS DEVELOPMENT ENVIRONMENT FOR IBM 
MIND FOREVER VOYAGING BUSINESS STATISTICS 
TYPING TUTOR * WORD INVADERS VOLK8MODEM 12 
MIAMIGA LBDGBR4-FILB BZPBRXNBNTAL STATISTICS 
MAXIPLAN SALES FORCASTING VIP PRO. MIRROR 
ONE MBG RAM EXPANDER INFOMINDER FISHDISKS 
AMICUS DISKS DYNAMIC-CAD GOLDEN HAWK MIDI 
MIMBTICS SOFTWARE, MIDI, DIGITIZER MAXIPLAN 
GOLDBN OLDIBS OKIMATB 20 PRINTER 

j^!!^^l!!2 29!!£2II5S amiga world transactor 

CANON~COLOr""iNk"'jBT AND DRIVER 

SOFTWARE RENTAL CLUB CONSIGNMENT SALES 
AND MORE I 1 I 
A BETTER QUESTION WOULD BE 
"WHAT DON'T WE HAVE?" 
ONLY WHAT WORKS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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"Real Soon Now... " 

... words that you will not hear from ASDG 

Available NOW! 

ASGD experienced some of the same problems other manufacturers have had with production 
delays. What sets ASDG apart is how we have dealt with our problems. We shipped temporary 
loaners. In some cases, we have volunteered money back for being behind. In every case we kept 
our customers completely and accurately informed. ASDG's responsibility to you doesn't end when 
we cash your check. Rather...that's where it begins. 

Mini'Rack-D 

a 2 slot totally ZORRO compatible backplane. Powered at +5, -5 and +1 2 volts. All metal closure. 
Measures 6"w x 10"h x 10"d. List $325 with ASDG memory board. Covered by Mini-Rack-Buy- 
Back. 

Mini-Rack-C 

a 2 slot ZORRO subset. Powered at +5 volts. All metal enclosure. Measures 6"wx 10"h x 10"d. List 
$195with ASDG memory board. Covered by Mini-Rack-Buy-Back. 

Recoverable Ram Disk 

Software alternative to RAM:. Files copied to ASDG recoverable ram disk are preserved through 
resets and crashes. Totally AmigaDOS compatible. Dynamically manages ram disk memory. 
FREE with ASDG memory board. 

.5M, 1M and 2M FAST RAM Boards 

All ZORRO compatible FAST ram boards. Autoconfiguring. No wait states. .5M (1/2 mbyte) and 1M 
(1 mbyte) user expandable to 2M (2 mbytes). Optional socketing ($75) makes upgrade completely 
solderless. 1 year warranty. 



,5M 1/2 Mbyte of FAST Ram: 
IM 1Mbyte of FAST Ram: 
2M 2Mbytes of FAST Ram: 



List 



$450.00 
$650.00 
$900.00 



Introductory 
Price 

$395.00 
$575.00 
$795.00 



Introductory 
User Group Price 

$370.00 
$550.00 
$750.00 



ASDG Incorporated 

280 River Rd. Suite #54A 

Piscataway N.J. 08854 

(201) 540-9670 

New Jersey residents please add six percent sales tax. ASDG will pay UPS standard delivery in the continental U. S. 

Dealer and VMR pricing available. Demonstrations to large user groups. 

SYSOPS-Call us for more infomnation about special pricing. 
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iHe Amazing 
C tutorial 

"There is nothing tricliy about the wori< of the preprocessor. " 



By John Foust 

Like many modern programming languages, C allows the 
programmers split a large program into smaller pieces. 

This can be done at several levels. A program can be 
logically divided into functions, a group of instructions called 
by name. One function can call another, sending it data to 
be examined. In C programs, the master function is called 
•main()'. 

The physical source code file containing the program can be 
split, too. Imagine a C program composed of a thousand 
lines of code, both data declarations and function 
declarations. At any one time, the programmer might be 
adjusting only a few lines of code or data. Yet, to test the 
program, the entire file must be processed by the C compiler. 

The speed of the compile-link-test cycle grows very 
important to a programmer. When it comes to translating 
problems to solutions, the human mind moves faster than 
the compiler. It sometimes seems bugs appear faster than 
the programmer's mind can imagine. 

It is possible to split this thousand-line program into pieces, 
and separately compile each piece to its own object module. 
Usually, the linker can join all the object modules in less time 
than it takes to recompile and link the entire program, if it 
were present in a single source file. 

How would we split this program? This thousand-line 
program might contain one hundred lines of data declar- 
ations and nine hundred lines of function code. A few lines 
of the data declarations (outside any function declarations) 
might look like: 

int base, market; 
float pi = 3.14; 

struct vector { 
int x; 
int y; 

}; 

struct vector inside = { 3, 2 }; 



Note that the variable 'pi' and the structure 'Inside' also 
contain initialization information, 'pi' is set to 3.14, 'Inside.x' 
is set to 3, 'inside.y' is set to 2. 

Remember, without explicit initialization information, static 
data is initialized to zero by definition while base' and 
'market' will be set to zero. 

Let's suppose the nine hundred lines of function code is 
separated Into thirty functions of about thirty lines each, and 
that these could be separated into nine logical groups. Each 
group would be about a hundred lines of source code, 
containing three functions. 

This is a somewhat artificial example, of course. Programs 
should be written in small modules from the start. A large 
program should not be composed in a single, large file! 

Using our favorite text editor, we could split the large file, 
moving the function code into separate files, one for each 
logical group. Each file would be given a filename that 
reminded us of the logical group's function, such as 'Input.c' 
or 'starchart.c'. 

But what about the hundred lines of data declarations? 
When each function module is compiled, the compiler needs 
to see the definitions of the data for the module. In other 
words, if the module wants to manipulate the global variable 
'market', the compiler must be told the data type of 'market', 
in a standard C way. 

The most common technique for sharing data declarations is 
the C preprocessor directive '#include lilename"', which 
bodily includes the text of the given file when the compiler 
scans the source code to be compiled. If we move the 
hundred lines of data declarations to a file called 
'datadefs.h', and add the line '#lnclude "datadefs.h'"to every 
function module, is the problem solved? No. 

There is a conflict here: Each module needs to see the data 
declarations, but only one module is allowed to initialize the 
data. 

continued,. 
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"C ^rogrammtrs ancC^eveCopers 

'IntuiSeeds' 
Intuition ^-ppCication LiSrary 

features: 

• "Easy 'BuUding of Screens, 'Windcnus, H^questers, i^{enus andafidC 
complement of gadgets and Images, 

• *l\^indozu 9dana£ement • includes ihe option to monitor atCtvindows 

tfiTougfi a svngte I^C^dTort 

• 9danagement of pointers for Screen, 1\^indoius andil(^qiusters, 

• Automatic Rn^j and updating cfQat^ets to 1\Hndoztfs and 
tl^questers. 

• Tdemonj 9danagement tftrougfi tfie use of a singte routine, 

• fu^ documentation for a^ routines, 

To order, stm[$693S (US) c/Uc^or money order (pks $2S0S/!H) to: 

greaflhumS Sofiufart 
ZSQcnnisonJlve, 
T.O. 'Bo>i2949 
'Bingfumton, O^f 1390Z 

Intuition is a trademar^cf CommadoT'^miga 
IntuiSeeds is a trademark^of QreerflfmmS Sofkoare 

QreenflhumB Sofrware 

'Seeds for tHe Creative' 



That moduie's data declaration and initialization looks like: 
int market, base; 

In this case, base' and 'market' are not initialized explicitly, 
but are set to zero by default. This module might be said to 
'own' these variables. 

If they want to reference them, all other modules must prefix 
the declaration of the variable with the C keyword 'extern': 

extern int market, base; 

These 'extern' declarations cannot initialize variables. They 
only inform the compiler of the data type of these variables. 
They do not declare storage space, and therefore, cannot 
initialize space to a certain value. 

Just as the code itself is split into modules, '#include' files 
are often separated by logical function. When compiling a 
small code module from a multimodule program, compiler 
spends more time scanning the code for the '#include' files 
than the source code in the module. Splitting data 
declarations makes sense, so that the compiler does not 
deal with extraneous data declarations. 

The rules for declaring data and functions are clearly 
specified in the definition of the C language, but the novice 
often has trouble implementing the theory. Some aspects of 
the language definition might seem hell-bent on making the 



programmer's task more frustrating. With a few simple 
techniques, the task of splitting a program into pieces is 
easily accomplished, and avoids the headaches that might 
seem insurmountable to the beginning C programmer. 

For example, a programmer might solve this problem by 
creating two sets of '#include' files. Both sets would contain 
declarations, but only one would initialize the variables. The 
first set would initialize the variables, and the second set 
would declare those same variables 'extern'. Any module 
that referenced the global variables would '#include' the 
header file from the first set. Only one module, the main 
module, might '#include' all the initializing declarations, and 
the rest would '#include' the 'extern' declarations. 

I have seen both novices and advanced programmers use 
this technique. This path soon leads to confusion. 
Ultimately, the programmer will change a declaration in one 
'#include' file, and forget to change it in the complementary 
'extern' file. Or, they will leave off the 'extern' in one module, 
and quickly realize the mistake when the compiler warns that 
a variable is declared - and perhaps initialized to zero by 
default - more than once. 

There is an easy solution. It involves a trick of the 
preprocessor, the part of the compiler that performs simple 
text substitlons on a program file before the code is sent to 
the compiler proper. This solution merges the two '#include' 
files described above into a single '#include' file, which 
eliminates the multiple, parallel '#include' files in the novice 
solution. 

If the problem is stated in this fashion, the answer might 
occur to you. We want the same '#lnclude' file to contain 
both declarations and initializations. The initializations 
should only occur in one module. The 'extern' keyword 
should be prefixed to the declarations in every other module. 

Imagine that all '#include' files have the following lines before 
any declarations: 

#i£de£ PRIMARY 

#cle£ine 6LOB2VL 

#else 

#de£ine GLOBAL extern 

#endi£ 

(This only applies to those files that declare and initialize 
variables. An '#include' file that only contains '#define' 
directives, for example, would be exempt.) 

If you are not familiar with the '#ifdef', '#else', '#endif', and 
'#define' preprocessor directives, do not be alarmed. 
Remember the function of the preprocessor. It performs 
simple text substitutions. 'PRIMARY' and 'GLOBAL' are not 
variables, they are not part of the program that the 68000 
microprocessor will execute in any form. They are strictly 
commands for the compiler's text scanning functions. 

Preprocessor commands are all prefixed by '#'. '#define' is 
the simplest. This directs the preprocessor to replace all 
instances of the first supplied symbol with the second 
symbol. 
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If the preprocessor encounters this text: 
#de£ine RATE 3 

market s RATE * bIaTE; 



then 'market' will be assigned 



(Connpilers will condense 
3', into the equivalent value, 
performing calculations that 



conlstant expressions, such as '3 * 
prevent the program from 
be calculated in advance.) 



to I 



cam 



n"uch I 



So the previous example is 
The '#lfdef' directive controls 
program flow. If the 
•#define'd somewhere in the 
these five lines are encountered 
be scanned by the preprocessor, 
block of program text (and possibly 
directives) will be ignored, un 
is found. 



like an 'if-else' statement, 
he preprocessor, instead of 
preprocessor symbol 'PRIMARY' is 

(expanded source code before 
, then '#define GLOBAL' will 
Othen/vise, this '"if true" 
more preprocessor 
il an '#else', •#elseif' or '#endif' 



Don't be confused by this firsi 
you are more accustomed to 
three parts: the '#define', a 
menttext. In this case, there 
occurrence of 'GLOBAL' will 
preprocessor. 



In the alternate case, if 'I 
any value before these lines, 
will be scanned. Whenever '< 
source code beyond this poirit 



a constant value of 9. 



'#define' statement. Perhaps 
seeing '#define' directives with 
symbol name, and its replace- 
is no replacement text. Any 
lj)e expanded to nothing by the 



PRIK/ ARY' has not been '#define'd to 
then •#def ine GLOBAL extern' 
'©LOBAL' is encountered in the 
, it will be expanded to 'extern'. 



So, in the 'mainQ' module, bejore the lines of '#include' 
statements, the line: 

#de£ine PRIMARY 

must be present. This line sh ould not be present in any other 
module. All other modules are free to '#include' all '.h' files. 
Since '#ifdef PRIMARY' will t e interpreted as false' in these 
non-owner modules, the synr bol 'GLOBAL' will be expanded 
to the keyword 'extern', and the declarations will be correct 
for each module. 

An elemental, globally visible variable can be initialized in 
this fashion: 

GLOBAL int sunrise 
#i£de£ PRIMARY 

= 16 
#endi£ 



Note the semicolon, on a line by itself, following the '#endif . 
Since it must be present after both the initializer and the 
simple declaration, it must be outside the '#ifdef'-'#endif' 
conditional code. 



AMIGA HARD DISK BACKUP HARDHAT 

Full/lncremental/Directory/Single File backup to microdisks. 
Option list allows skipping of files by name with wildcards. 
Catalog file provides display of backed up files by name with 
size, location and datestamp. Double data compression re- 
duced disk space. Printer interface. Uses CLI or Workbench. 
Multitasking provides background operation. — $69.95 

AMIGA DISK FILE ORGANIZER ADFO 

Having trouble finding that file somewhere in your stack of 
floppys? Can't find all the copies of a particular file? ADFO 
maintains a database of directories and filenames from your 
collection of disks. Fast response inquiries return location and 
last update information. Printer Interface. Uses CLI or Work- 
bench. 512K ram and 2 drives recommended — $59.95. 

AMIGA SPELLING CHECKER SPEL-IT 

Uses 40,000 word primary dictionary and optional second dic- 
tionary. Add/Delete words to both dictionaries. Includes 
plurals. Text wordcount totals. Uses CLI or Workbench, Mouse 
or keyboard. — $49.95 

Include $3.50 S&H MastercardA/lsa Accepted 
Calif. Residents Add 6V2% Sales Tax 

3386 Floyd 

Los Angeles, CA 90068 (213) 851-4868 

Order phone 1 800 621-0849 Ext. 494 



In the 'mainO' module, assuming it will "own" all the variables, 
this code will expand to: 

int siinrise 
= 1 



There is nothing tricky about the work of the preprocessor. 
All C comments are removed by the preprocessor, along with 
the preprocessor directives, as in this example. Note the 
extra blank lines in the expanded source code, the lines 
where the preprocessor lines were. If your C compiler has 
an option to save the preprocessed, expanded source code, 
try it on some of your programs, and compare the output to 
the original program text. 

Structures can be initialized in Winclude' files using a similar 
technique. For example: 



struct vector { 
int i; 
int j; 

}; 




GLOBAL struct vector 
#ifdef PRIMARY 
= { 3, 2 } 
#endif 


inside 



continued,. 
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Do vou know vihere your bugs are ? 



This C programmer is finding his bugs the hard way .'..one at a time. 
Thatfs why itfs talcing so long. But there's an easier way. Use 

Lint 2.00 for the Amiga™ 

Lint analyzes your C programs (one or many modules) and 
uncovers glitches, ougs, quirks, and inconsistencies. It will catch subtle 
errors before they catch you. By examining multiple modules. Lint 
enjoys a perspective your compiler does not have. 



' NEW: ANSI C extensions (enum. 
prototypes, void, defined, pragma) 
and many additional checks. 

- Full K&R C 

- Use Lint to find: 

Inconsistent declarations 
arg\jment/parameter mismatches 
uninitialized variables 
unaccessed variables 
unreferenced variables 
suspicious macros 
Indentation in-egularities 
function Inconsistencies 
unusual expressions 
... MUCH MUCH MORE 

- User-modifiable library-description 
files for the Aztec and Lattice C 
compilers. 

- All warning and Informational mes- 
sages may be turned off individually. 



- Indirect files automate testing. 

- Use it to check existing programs, 
novice programs, programs about to 
be exported or imported, as a pre- 
liminary to compilation, or prior to 
scaling up to a larger memory model. 

- All one pass with an Integrated 
pre-processor so it's very fast. 

- Has numerous options and infor- 
mational messages. 

- It will use all the memory 
available. 

- PRICE: $98.00 MC. VISA, COD 
(Includes shipping and handling 
within US) PA residents add 6% sales 
tax. Outside USA add $15.00. 
Educational and quantity discounts 
available. 

- Trademarks: Amiga(Commodore) 



®mm 



3207 Hogarth Lane • Collegeville. PA 19426 
(215)584-4261 



will both declare and initialize this an 
Instance of this 'struct', without 
contention. 



In this scheme, non-owner modules are 
free to declare their own variables in the 
normal fashion. 



An apology 

I must clarify statements I made in the 
my last C tutorial column. In it, I said 
"I'm telling you NOT to use 01," because 
the versions of BASIC on the Amiga are 
powerful enough for weekend 
programmers, exploring the machine. 
Some people appeared to take this 
personally, as if they once believed I 
was a great C priest, speaking wise 
words to the novitiates, and now think 
less of me because I recommended 
BASIC over C. 



I am not a great fan of BASIC. Like 
many self-taught programmers, it was 
my first language, and therefore holds a 
place in my heart next to my first love, 
my first merit badge, and my first cool 
car. BASIC gave me a lot of bad 
programming habits. Eventually, when 
the habits became handicaps, it 
changed my BASIC style. This led me to 
appreciate the structured style of other 
languages. 



I see little wrong in encouraging people 
to build a stronger base of programming 
skills before attempting a more complex 
or subtle computer language, such as C. 
Sorry, campers, I am sticking to my 
guns. Languages are tools; some 
languages are tools for learning, some 
are tools for systems programming; 
none are important enough to spark 
religious wars. 

•AC- 
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Working with Worl<bencii 

"Hey, I didn't even click on any NotePad icon, just tliat document. 
Where did notepad come from anyway?" 



By Louis A. Mamakos 

Danger! Warning! For Cprograoimers and bit pushers. 
We're going to get down and push the bits around. You 
should not be afraid of C programming. Others should 
continue at their own risk. 

The AMIGA computer presents a flexible user Interface. 
There is the traditional line oriented interface available using 
the CLI. This interface is similar in spirit to that available in 
MS-DOS, CP/M and similar systems. 

Of course, there is also the windowing interface using icons, 
gadgets, menus and the such. It is similar to that available 
on the Macintosh and the old Xerox workstations. These 
present the user with a desktop metaphor where he 
manipulates objects with the mouse. 

Having the CLI available makes it easy and fairly simple to 
port existing programs to run in a terminal emulation window. 
You invoke the command much the same way as you would a 
MS-DOS or CP/M program. Your program is loaded, and 
execution starts. Arguments are available as an array of 
strings. Thus, atypical C program looks like: 

main (argc, argv) 
int argc; 
char *argv [ ] ; 

{ 



) 



This is the argc and argv parameters that are passed to the 
'mainO' function of a C program. Thus, if I type this 
command at the CLI: 

1> PROGRAM argl foo bar 

The C program is passed a value of 4 for argc, with 4 
arguments; the name of the program ('PROGRAM') as 
argument (argv[0]), and the 3 other arguments passed as 
argv[1 ], argv[2], argv[3]. This works pretty much the same 
as on other systems. 

The only thing is, when I double click on a program icon, 
there is no command line. Just how do we pass arguments 
to these programs? Take for example the NotePad program. 
You can create a note with NotePad, and save it. NotePad 
creates the file and an icon for it. Subsequently, you can 



double click the icon for this new file and have NotePad 
magically fired up to process it. Obviously, something is 
going on here. Just how does NotePad know to edit that 
particular file. Hey, I didn't even click on any NotePad icon, 
just that document. Where did notepad come from anyway? 

The little bit of information that ties this all together is the 
concept of tools and projects. A tool is simply a program, 
like NotePad or DeluxePaint. 

It is code that is loaded and executed and actually does the 
work. A project is something that you create with a tool. It 
can be a note or document or graphical Image. When a tool 
creates a project, it can associate a tool with that project. 
Thus when NotePad creates a document, it associates the 
NotePad tool with that document. When you double-click on 
an icon which is project, the AMIGA will attempt to run the 
tool associated with that project. You can also explicitly 
indicate a tool to be used for a project by using the extended 
selection mechanism of the Workbench. This Is where you 
click on more than one icon while holding down one of the 
SHIFT keys on the keyboard. When the tool is executed, it 
is passed arguments for the project. This Is how NotePad 
knows what file you want to fool with. 

Let's examine how the icons are implemented. If you have a 
file, call it foo (all sample files are called 'foo', didn't you 
know that?) If the file foo had an icon, it lives in the same 
directory as the file, and has the string .info appended to it. 
In this case, the file would be called foo.info. In this file is 
the imagery for the icon (the little picture), data structures 
that describe a gadget, stack size, tool types and a default 
tool. The gadget structure describes what area of the icon 
you can click in to select it. The stack size is used to 
allocate the stack space for the tool. The tool types, well, 
these are interesting things about the project. These are 
pretty much defined and interpreted by the tool that will 
process the project. Rather than try to explain what they are 
used for, I'll give some examples of how they are used in 
practice later. 

As you might expect, the default tool is what tool is Invoked 
to act on the project. Note that this discussion pretty much 
is restricted to icons of the tool or project type. Drawer and 
disk icons are somewhat different animals, beyond the 
scope of this discussion. (Don't you just hate when 
someone says that? I could of said 'Left as an exercise for 
the reader', but I'll be kind to you instead). 
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WELCOME TO 
CANADA! 



'Software Publishers 
*Peripheral Manufacturers 
*Hardware Developers 



Be Represented by Canadas Premier 
Distributor of Amiga support products 



PHASE 4 DISTRIBUTORS INC. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7157 Rsher Road South East 
(403) 252-091 1 Calgary, Alberta Canada T2H OW5 
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Ok, now that we know pretty much what's going on, how do 
we C programmers write our programs so that they work in 
the windowing Workbench environment? Happily, you can 
write a program that can work well from both the CLI and the 
Workbench. 

I recently did some work on the MicroEMACS text editor 
available for the AMIGA. I added some stuff to make It work 
better from the CLI like a real BEEPER and using the 
console.device handler for better performance. The real 
interesting stuff has to do with MicroEMACS being able to 
run from the Workbench, and to create and act on icons for 
the files that you edit. I'll cover briefly what was changed, 
and how this is related to programs in general. 

First of all, what about these arguments? Just how are they 
passed to my program when fired up from the Workbench. 
The situation that I'm going to outline here is for Lattice C. 
The Manx C version may be different, but the same sort of 
thing is there, perhaps slightly differently. 

As we recall, the 'main()' function of a C program is called 
with two arguments. The first is the number of command line 
arguments, and the other is a vector of the actual arguments 
(as many as specified by the first argument). To specify that 
the program was invoked from the Workbench, the first arg- 
ument is set to zero. Recall that when a program is invoked 
from the CLI, you always get at least one argument (the pro- 
gram name). Thus, the only case where no arguments are 
passed is when the program is run from the Workbench. 



The actual arguments are passed to your program as a 
message to the new task. The Lattice C startup code grabs 
this message, and takes care of returning It when your code 
exits. This startup message is pointed to by the 
externalized variable WBenchMsg. It is declared as a 
pointer to a 'struct WBStartup' which looks like this: 

struct ISBStartup ( 

struct Mosaago am. MAssag*; /* standard massaga struct */ 

struct MsgPort AsxaT^rocass; /* your prooass dascrlptor */ 

BPTR snTSagnant; /* dascrlp for your coda */ 
LONG smJl^BArgs; /* # of alaaants in ArgList */ 

char * si&_ToolWlndow; /* dascrlpt of window */ 

struct lIBArg * sm_ArgLlst; /* argu&ants tha&salvas */ 



The interesting thing here is sm_NumArgs which tells us how 
many arguments are present, and sm__ArgList which are the 
actual arguments. The other stuff is not important for our 
discussion. Note that there will be at least one argument 
always present; the tool that is running. Each of the 
arguments look like this: 

struct WBArg ( 

BPTR wa Lock; /* a lock dascrlptor */ 

BYTB * wa'^aaa; /* a string rolatlva to that lock */ 



This is a bit more involved than the arguments that we get 
from the CLI. For each argument, you are passed the name 
of the file wa__Name, and a bck on the directory the file is in, 
wa_Lock. You are passed a lock on the directory because 
the projects may be in different directories (windows or 
drawers). To access these files, you have two alternatives. 
The first is to change into that directory with 'CurrentDirO' 
before trying to open the file. The other alternative is to 
recreate the complete path name from wa__Lock and 
wa_Name. The easiest way is the first alternative; you do 
much less mucking about the file system. However, in the 
case of MicroEMACS, it was necessary for reasons that are 
difficult to explain to convert the wa__Lock/wa_Name pair to 
an absolute path name. 

Let's look at the MicroEMACS 'mainQ' function: 



#lf AMIGA 

#lncludo <workb«nch/workbanch . h> 

#includa <workbanch/startup.h> 

#lncluda <workb«nch/icon.h> 



LONG 

char 

Int 

void 

«andlf 

iaaln(argc, argv) 
char *argv[] ; 



#lf 



IconBaso; /* for Icon. library */ 

*gatVIBaaiao ( } , *1IBstart f ; 
satiramodosO •* 
InlttoolO; 



axtam struet_ffBStartup *1IBanchllsg; /* Startup massaga */ 

/* polntor to WE args */ 



struct nBArg *wbarg; 
Int narg; 



/* nuabor of HE args */ 



If (argc cat o) 

froaane <■ i; /* wa'ra running as son of Workbanch */ 

If ((ZconBasa o (LONG) OpanIlbrary(IC01IKAMB, 0))mm hull) { 
fprlntf (stdarr, "Can*t opan %s\n", ZCOMNAMB) ; 
•xlt(l); 

ffandlf AMIGA 

/* dLnlt tha adltor and procass tha cooa llna arguaants */ 



scan through tha con llna and g«t tha fllas to adit */ 
for (carg ■ X: oarg < argc; -l-fcarg) ( 
/* adit in tha fila */ 



strepy{bp->b bnama, argv[earg]); 
raadln(l^->bn3najBa, TRUB) ; 
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#if 



AMIGA 

if (froBiSVB) ( 

/* 

* If from Workbonch, scan th^ argnaaont list passod 
" to flguzo out what filos wo'ro gonna odit. 



*/ 



wbarg » 19BonchMsg->sm ArgList; 
narg be WBonchMflg->gia I^]mArgfl; 
if (narg) { 
Inlttool (wbarg) ; /* got startup Info f ron ICON */ 
wbarg-f+; /* throw away progran namo */ 
narg — ; 
) 
whllo (narg — ) ( 

bp c ourbp; 

iaakonamo(bnama, wbarg->wa Kama) ; 
ctrcpy(]^->b bnama, bnamay; 
fltrcpy (bp->b'~fnama, 
gotnBnamo (wbarg->wa ITamo, wbarg->wa Lode)); 
If (roadln(bp->b fnamo, TviAwflagBsFALSBT) 
B3 ASORT) { 

0trcpy(bp->b bnama, "main"); 
strcpy(bp->E fnaao, ""); 
) 

fiotVTBnodos (bp) ; 
wbarg-i-f ; 
) /* whilo */ 

/* If (froaRB) */ 



(This example is very paraphrased.) Notice how the variable 
f romWB is set up to deci(de if we were invoked from the 
Workbench or not. The OpenLibrary opens the icon library to 
do icon related stuff. More on this later. The for loop will 
process all of the regular arguments, if any, that are in the 
argvO vector. Then, we test to see if we were invoked from 
the Workbench. 

If so, we do a special thing with the first argument (which is 
the tool), followed by processing each of the subsequent 
Workbench arguments. In this example, the function 
'getWBnameO' function returns a pointer to the full path 
name of the argument. 'setWBmodesO' processes file 
specific modes. These are based upon the ToolType array in 
the icon. How this is done is demonstrated later. 

If you are writing a new program from scratch, you will 
probably want to change into the directory specified by the 
lock, rather than expanding the complete path name. You 
would do something like this: 

struct VIBStartup *WBoncMlsg; 

naln(argo, argv) 

Int argc: char **argv; 

Int fromRB; 

froBMB a (argo db 0} ; 

if (IfroaRB) { 

/* from CLI */ 
for (i=l; i < argc; ++i) { 
doarg(argv[i] ) ; 



) also ( 



) 

/* from VB */ 
BPTR olddir; 
int narg; 



for (i e> 1; i < inB«nchMsg->sm HUmArgs; i-i-l-) { 
/* chango in to that arg'^s diractory */ 
olddir B CurrantPir (WBanchMsg->sm^ArgList [i] .wa^Locx) ; 

/* do somathing with it */ 

doarg (1VB«nchMsg->sm_ArgZJLSt [i] .wa_Nama) ; 

/* rastora currant diractory */ 
(void) CurrantDir (olddir) ; 



doarg(fila) 

char *fila; 



FILB *f^; 

fp » fopan(fila, "r"}; 

/* do somathing with it */ 

fclo8a(fp); 



Again, this is just a skeletal program, but you'll get the idea. 
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Now that we've got an idea how to get the arguments from 
our program running under the Workbench, let's examine the 
icons themselves. As I alluded earlier the icons themselves 
can have some useful information in them, namely the 
ToolType array. The ToolType array is a way of parameter- 
izing a project or tool outside of the file. For example, in 
MicroEMAGS the editing modes are stored in one of the 
ToolType entries. The NotePad program stores the window 
size, default fonts and other settings of the document that 
you were editing: 

To examine the ToolType array, the easiest way is to select 
(but not run; only one click), and then select Info from the 
Workbench menu. This will put up a window and display 
most of the good stuff in the icon. Commodore-Amiga 
doesn't document the format of the icon file stored on the 
disk. Happily, they have supplied a set of standardized 
library routines to access the icons. It is important to note 
that the only documented interface and description of the 
icons is when the icon has been read into memory using the 
support routines in the icon.library library. This is the 
purpose of doing the OpenLibrary("icon.library", 0)} In the 
MicroEMACS 'main()' function. The three basic functions 
are 'GetDiskObject()', 'PutDiskObjectO' and 
'FreeDiskObjectO'. 

'GetDiskObjectO* is called with the name of the icon to get. 
Note that you do not supply the .info suffix for the file. When 
it finds the icon, it allocates some storage, and returns a 

continued,. 
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pointer to a 'struct DiskObject*. This is the format that is 
documented by Commodore-Amiga for dealing with icons. 

'FreeDiskObjectO' is used to free the storage allocated by 
'GetDiskObjectO* above. For every 'GetDiskObjectO' you 
should have a corresponding 'FreeDiskObjectO'. It takes a 
single parameter, which is the 'struct DiskObject' pointer 
returned by 'GetDiskObjectO'. 

'PutDiskObjectO' is used to create or update an icon. It 
takes two parameters; the name of the icon and a pointer to 
a 'struct DiskObject' set up previously to describe the 
characteristics of the icon. You can create your own 
'DiskObject' structure, or use one that is returned by 
'GetDiskObjectO'. 

Let's bok at some code that uses these functions to create 
and handle icons. The first function that we'll look at is one 
that is used by MicroEMACS to create an icon for a file that 
doesnt already have one. 

#dttflntt O Width 21 
#d«fino CTHaloht 33 

/* laaga Data */ 

UnORO ProjObjDataF] » ( 

/* Bit Plana #0 •/ 

0x0000, 0z07ff, 

0x0000, 0x07ff, 

0x0000, 0z07ff, 

/* Bit Plana #1 */ 
0x0000, 0x07f f , 
0x0020, 0x07ff, 

0x0000, 0x07f f 



The first thing that we see is a bitmap definition of the icon 
image. Most of it has been deleted since it's pretty boring. 
(For your infomatlon, this definition was produced from a 
DeluxePaint brush file by a program called 'gi'). 



struct Znago ProjObjZaaga a ( 

0, 0, /* laft adga, top adga */ 

6 Width, G Boight, /* width, hoight - pixal aiza */ 

27 ~ /* dopth - pixol aixo •/ 

CProjObjData[0],/* pointar to laaga data */ 

3,0, /* plana pick, plana on/off */ 

NULL, /* naxt laaga */ 



The next thing In line is 'struct Image' structure. This is an 
Intuition data structure that defines the form of the image 
data (size, bit planes, etc). This is tied to the actual image 
data. 'G__Width' and 'G_Height' are the size in pixels of the 
image data. 



struct DiskObjaot ProjObj » ( 

WB DISRNAGZC, WB DISKVBRSION, 



/* gadgat struotura */ 

NULL, 

0, 0, 



/* naxt gadgat */ 



/* laft adga, top adga */ 
G Width, O Haight, /* wid, hht - hit box «/ 
GJQ>0HB0X|G3Q)0ZMAGB, /* flags */ 
RBLVBRirYIGADGZllMBDZATB,/* activation */ 
BOOLGADGBT, /* gadgat typa */ 

(APTR) fiProjObjIaaga, /* gadgat randar */ 
NULL, NULL,/* salact randar, gadgat taxt */ 
0, 0, 0, 0, /* mutual axduda, spaa info, 
gadgatid, usardata */ 

WBPROJBCT, /* objact typa (projaot, not tool) */ 
"SY8:Utilitias/Baacs", /* dafault tool */ 

4ToolTypas[0], /* toolt3fp«« */ 

NO ICON POSITION, NO_I0ON POSITION, 

"■ " ■" /* icon pos unspac */ 

NULL, NULL, /* drawar data, tool window */ 
/* stack siza •/ 



Ah, this is the interesting part. Here we've defined the 
'struct DiskObject' called 'ProjObj' ourselves. The first two 
constants, WB__DISKMAGIC and WB_DISKVERSION are 
'magic' numbers defined in the intuition include file. This is 
used as a check to make sure that intuition is looking at a 
DiskObject structure. 

The first component we see is another structure, a 'Gadget' 
structure. This defines the appearance of the icon, what part 
of it is sensitive to being clicked on, and how to highlight the 
image. It turns out that in this case, the ' hit box' or the part 
sensitive to clicks is exactly the same size as the image, 
namely 'G_Width' by 'G_Height' pixels. We can change the 
highlighting from HIGHBOXto HIGHIMAGE and supply 
another image structure to cause the icon to display an 
alternate image when selected, rather than the normal 
highlighting method. 

The next thing that we see is the constant WBPROJECT 
which identifies this icon as a project, rather than a tool. The 
default tool is specified next, which in this case is 
SYS:Utilities/Emacs. The ToolTypes for this file are written 
next. By default, they are initialized at compile time to! 



XnBYTB *ToolTypa8[] ta { 

"FIL&TYPB«4licroBIIAC8 . docuaant | taxt" , 

"HODES«", 

NULL 

); 



Note that the MODES tooltype is modified in the actual code. 
The list of ToolTypes is terminated by a NULL pointer. The 
position of the Icon (the X and Y coordinates of the icon in 
the window) is defined next. When creating a new icon, you 
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can supply the special value NOJCON__POSITION which will 
cause Intuition to find a good place to display the icon when 
you open the drawer that the icon is stored in. 

These are set to absolute values when you use Snapshot 
from the Workbench menu. Following that is a field which is 
used when the icon is a drawer, which is unused, as is the 
tool window field. The last field in the structure is the stack 
size. This will determine the size of the stack for the tool 
which will be invoked to process this project. By setting it to 
zero, we allow the stack size in the tool's icon or the system 
default determine the size. 

And now, some code: 



/* 



Writs a dafault Icon out for th« spoclflod fllo. 



putdof icon (bp) 

BUFFBR *bp; 
( 

rogistor char *op; 

If (DofauLltTool) /* if wo'vo got a bottor idoa */ 
Proj<^j.do_DofaultTool s DofaultTool: 

/• borrow fibuf [] abovo to oonatruet tooltypa thingy */ 
fltrcpy(fibuf, "l«>DB8a"); 
if (bp>>b zoodo ft MDWRAP) 

•treat < fibuf, "WRAP|"); 
if (bp->b xaodo ft MDCMOD) 

s€rcat( fibuf, »CMODB|"); 
if (bp->b Bodo ft HDBXHCT) 

8Ercat( fibuf, "BXHCTi"); 
if (bp->b moda ft MDOVBR) 

a€rcat( fibuf, "OVER|»>; 

cp s fibuf; 
whila (*cp) 

++cp; 
if (cp !b fibuf) 

if (*cp ^*^i') 

•cp » 'XO'; 

ToolTypoa[l] KB fibuf; /* usa our modo string */ 
rQtum(PutDi8kObjoot(bp->b_fnaaM, ftProjObj)); 



/* back up to laat eharaetar */ 



The *putdeficon()' function takes a pointer to a data structure 
used in MicroEMACS called a BUFFER. All that you need to 
know is that there is a field in this structure, called bjname 
which is the name of the file, and another field called 
b_modes which is a bit mask of editing modes. If we've 
discovered another default tool (by DefaultTool being non- 
zero), then we replace the compiled in default tool by that 
one. Next we construct a ToolType entry called MODES. 

This will be composed of editing modes that are currently 
active for this BUFFER. We list the modes as strings 
separated by the vertical bar character. This is done for 
reasons that will soon be clear. Once we've constructed the 
MODES ToolType, we replace the compiled null MODES 
ToolType with the one that we just built. Then we write the 
ProjObj DiskObject structure out to the file bp->b_f name 
specified in the BUFFER structure, and presto! We've got a 
new icon on the disk. 

Note that we doni have to call 'FreeDiskObject()' since the 
DiskObject was not allocated by 'GetDlskObjectO*. 

Let's look at a function that processes an exiting icon (or 
DiskObject). In the 'setWBmodes()' function, the DiskObject 
has already been read when the file off disk, and a pointer to 
the DiskObject structure is stored in the BUFFER structure. 
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/* 

* This fttna sots th« buff ox sp«olflo xMd«s aoooxdlng ^^ 

* th« tooltypo array that alght ba In ZOON of tha flla. 
*/ 

void 
satWBmoda s (bp ) 

BUFFBR ^top: 



{ 



char *tt; 

struct DlskObjaot *dskob; 



/* 

* this proa Is to ehack tha tooltypas array for tha 
* adit aodas to ba sat for this flla. Do nothing for now. 
*/ 

If (bp>>b DlskObjaot «» MULL) 

ratum; /* If no ICOH for flla, skip It */ 

dskob a (struct DlskObjact *) bp->b DlskObjact; 
If ((tt B FlndToolTypa( dskob->do ToolTyp«s, "MODES" ) ) 
■= MULL) ~ 
ratum; /* If no MODIS tool typa */ 

/* 
* Chack aach of tha zoodas and sat tha approprlata flags If 
found 



*/ 



If (NatchToolValua(tt, "1VRAP")) 
bp->bjaoda |b MDWRAP; 

If (NatchToolValua(tt, "OiODB")) 
bp->bjBoda |B MDCMOD; 

If (MatchToolValua(tt, "B3CACI")) 
bp->bjBOda ■■ NDB3CACT; 

If (MatohToolValua(tt, "OVBR")) 
bp->bjBoda |B MDOVBR; 



First of all, we don't see the 'FreeDiskObjectO' call here; that 
lives In some code elsewhere which frees all of the 
DIskObjects when MicroEMACS terminated. 

We see for the first time the use of the function 
'FindToolTypeO'. This searches the ToolTypes array for a 
specified ToolType. In this case, we're boking for the 

continued.. 
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MODES ToolType, presumably created by the function we 
saw earlier. If one doesn't exist, we just return. If we did 
find the MODES ToolType, we test it for specific values. 
Here we use another function in icon. library, called 
'MatchToolValue().' It searches a given ToolType, In this 
case MODES, for a target. The target Is delimited from other 
targets by the vertical bar character. This is why we used It 
before. If we find a particular mode, then we set the 
corresponding mode bit in the BUFFER structure. 

Finally, we look at an example which combines a number of 
these support routines. It is invoked during the 
MicroEMACS initialization process with a pointer to the 
WBArg structure for the MicroEMACS tool rather than for a 
project that we are editing. This combines a number of the 
techniques mentioned before. 



/* 



This funo is callod at Inlt tlaa to procoss thQ 
tooltypos of tho oaactf tool. This !• to axtraot aoa* 
usoful Info, auch aa tlia dafault projaot for tha loona 
that wa croata. 



•/ 



Inlttool (wbarg) 

atruct nBAxg *wbarg; 



BPTR olddir; 

atruct DlakObjact *diakobj; 

ragiatar char **tt; 

If (wbarg m MULL) 

raturn; 
olddir B CiirrantDir (wbarg->wa Lock) ; 
diakobj a GatDiskObjaet (wbarg'^^a Nana) ; 
if (diakobj »r» HULL) { >* - ' 

(void) CurrantDir (olddir); 

ratum; 
) 
DafaultTool m FindToolTypa(di8kobj->do ToolTVpaa, 

"DRFPROJTOOL"); "" 
if (DafaultTool) 

DafaultTool o nowatr (DafaultTool) ; 
/* othar stuff can b« aoarchod for in hara . . . */ 
FraaDiskObjact (diakobj ) ; 
(void) CurrantDir (olddir); 
ratxam; 



First, we need to change into the directory where the tool 
lives; and get the disk object. Then we check for a ToolType 
called DEFPROJTOOL. If thisToolType exists, then the 
value of It is used as the default tool for the projects created. 
Thus, the user can override the compiled in constant 
•*SYS:Utilities/Emacs" above by adding a ToolType to the 
MicroEMACS tool with Info. Note that we call 'newstr()' to 
make a copy of the string because the pointer returned by 
FindToolType Is In the DiskObject structure which Is freed 
later on. Implementation of 'newstrO* is left to the user. 
(Hal) Finally, the DiskObject structure Is released, and we 
change the current directory back to where we started from. 

Well, that's all there Is to it. Please remember, the code 
fragments included above are just that; fragments. Include 
files are not listed, and variable declarations not present. 
Hopefully more programmers will write applications that take 
advantage of the Workbench window environment to the 
fullest extent possible. A little bit of effort can go a bng way. 
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ByJohnFoust 
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New Amicus Disli and More. . . 



World of Commodore 

In early December, the World of Commodore show was held 
outside Toronto, Canada. Over 35,000 Commodore fans 
stepped through the turnstiles at this four-day show. 

The long-awaited Sidecar was selling to the general public. 
The Canadian dollar price at the show wavered between 
$1300 and $1 100, which puts the US price in the $795 
ballpark, after considering Canadian exchange rates and 
customs fees. At press time, several sources claim some 
US dealers have sold their demonstrator Sidecars for around 
$600. The Sidecar is also being sold in Europe. 

The show is not exclusively Amiga products, but covers the 
entire Commodore line. The newly-designed Commodore 64- 
C was on display, along with many Commodore 128 
products. Commodore also showed the PC-1 and PC-20 
IBM compatible machines, which will be introduced to US 
markets this month, after enjoying sales success in Europe 
for quite some time. 

Many of the booths were hosted by Amiga dealers, the 
largest being Phase Four from Calgary, Canada. They 
subdivided their booth into a dozen or so mini-booths for 
mostly Amiga-related products, including space for NewTek, 
who showed the Digi-Paint HAM editor, and new Digi-View 
software. 

Several vendors showed other long-awaited Amiga hardware 
products. Xebec and C Ltd. showed hard disks, while some 
dealer booths displayed MicroForge and Byte-by-Byte 
expansion boxes. Genlocks were attached to Amigas in 
other booths, such as the Mimetics display. Their booth is 
always surrounded by crowds gawking at the MTV-style 
videos and great synthesizer music. 

Aegis Development showed Sonix, the latest incarnation of 
Musicraft. Sonix adds music printing and MIDI capabilities. 
Aegis also showed improved versions of their vector-based 
computer-aided drawing programs, such as Aegis Draw Plus. 



Amiga desktop publishing 

Commodore officials made a strange pronouncement at the 
Monterey developer conference, in early November. Out of 
the blue, they declared the Amiga a perfect desktop 
publishing computer, and claimed its future would be built on 
that software base. It is said that this strange edict is due to 
the influence of a single person in upper management at 
Commodore. 

Of course, this imposition left many people shaking their 
heads. It puzzled many to hear desktop publishing was the 
saviour of the machine, when no such software existed. 

Commodore might have known about the progress of Gold 
Disk and their PageSetter program at the time of the 
developer conference, and certainly knew about Publish!, a 
desktop program announced but not yet on the market. Why 
make a sweeping prediction like that, at a conference of 
people writing everything else but desktop publishing 
software? 

If this is true, it will be a battle against the Goliath of Apple 
Computer. The Macintosh stands tall over the desktop 
publishing market, and Amiga would have to find 
nourishment in that shadow. There are other reasons why 
the Amiga and today's Amiga desktop publishing programs 
dont stand a chance against Apple. 



PageSetter 

The World of Commodore show marked the debut of 
PageSetter, the first desktop publishing program for the 
Amiga. It comes from a team of talented programmers in a 
city outside Toronto. 

PageSetter's output is destined for nine-pin dot matrix 
printers. It will be a great program for home-crafted 
newsletters, but it just doesnl have the quality of a laser 
printer-oriented program. Until this point, I imagine there are 
a lot of Amiga user groups using Commodore 64s to produce 
their newletters, because no such software existed for the 
Amiga. 
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Publish! was the first announced Amiga desktop publishing 
software. Brown-Wagh distributed leaflets announcing the 
program at the West Coast Commodore Association meeting 
this fallin Los Angeles. 

To me, it Isn't fair to compare the two at this time, since 
PageSetter is being sold now, and Publish! is not. But based 
on the demonstrations at World of Commodore, most 
onlookers said Publish! doesnt compare to PageSetter. 

I also saw a very preliminary versbn of another desktop 
program, called City Desk, from SunRize Industries, the 
makers of the Perfect Sound audio digitizer. 

PageSetter is well made. I get the feeling the PageSetter 
programmers knew their program would be a crossroads of 
many existing Amiga programs, and therefore, they made 
data transfer as flexible as possible. PageSetter has an 
integrated text and graphics editors. The text editor accepts 
ASCII, Textcraft and Scribble documents without question. 
The graphics editor loads color IFF pictures of any 
resolution, and creates a black-and-white version of it, using 
different dot patterns. You can Import color pictures, and 
printthem in black-and-white. Smart! 



Desktop limits 

PageSetter is a nice program. I have been tinkering with It 
since the World of Commodore show. It will sell well in the 
Amiga market. I would like to explain why this incarnation of 
PageSetter will not fulfill Commodore's dream. 



For output, PageSetter uses the printer drivers present in 
the Amiga. This Is a both a blessing and a hindrance. First, 
the nice part. The Amiga's system of universal printer 
drivers means PageSetter can Instantly address almost 
every printer connected to an Amiga today. If your printer 
can print Amiga graphics today, then PageSetter will work 
with your printer. The HP LaserJet laser printer has an 
Amiga printer driver, so PageSetter produces its best output 
on that. 

The bad news? These same printer drivers have limitations, 
and the PageSetter program is restricted by them. 



Bit-maps 

Bit-maps are the most common method of producing images 
by computer. Perhaps you have heard that term before. A 
'bit-map' is a grid of dots. Printed images are created by 
printing or not printing a dot at a particular spot In the picture. 

A dot-matrix printer prints a fixed collection of bit maps that 
look like the letters of the alphabet. Most dot-matrix printers 
can print graphic images, as well as letters. To print a 
graphic Image, the host computer sends the printer 
thousands of bytes of data, representing the Image, in the 
form of a bit-map from computer memory, instead of printing 
letters, the printer Is asked to print graphics images. 

The Amiga screen Is a large bit-map. Each character on the 
Amiga screen Is composed of small dots. Screen-dump 
programs send the screen's bit-map directly to the printer. 



The burden of the bit-map 

The apparent quality of a bit-map Image depends on the 
density of the dots. Normal Amiga text screens are a grid or 
bit-map of 320 by 400 dots, rather coarse by most printing 
standards. For example, this magazine Is produced on an 
Apple LaserWriter laser printer, which makes 300 dots per 
Inch. Today's top-of-the-llne dot-matrix printers have about 
200 dots per Inch In the horizontal direction, but much less in 
the vertical. A future modelo of the Apple LaserWriter will 
have 450 dots per Inch. The best commercial typesetting 
machines have more than a thousand dots per Inch. 

PageSetter has a maximum dot density limit, imposed by 
both the programmers and today's dot-matrix printers. If 
PageSetter Increased the density of dots It produces, it 
would require more memory, since every dot Is stored as a 
bit In memory. 

This problem has already surfaced in PageSetter. You can 
print your document from within the program itself, or you 
can use a stand-alone printer program that could run in the 
background, while you worked with another program. When 
you print within PageSetter, memory Is in short supply, so 
the program can only create a small portion of the bit-map in 
memory at a time. After It sends this part of the bit-map to 
the printer, it must send a reset code to the printer. The 
reset code often moves the paper slightly, as If you just 
cycled the printer's power switch. Some people complain 
that this introduces a white line in their printouts. 
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I must stress, this is not strictly a fault of PageSetter, but of 
Imprecise printers. The stand-alone printer program can 
create the entire bit-map at once, and the white-line problem 
goes away. In either program, if dumping to a laser printer, 
the problem does not exist. 

You might guess this is a losing game - that output devices 
will always be out-racing the programs that feed them. This 
is true. Imagine a desktop program that is asked to draw a 
straight line, across a page, on the diagonal. The line will be 
composed of a stair-step effect of dots, when viewed 
closely. If the output device has dense enough dots, and 
the program can output a dense enough bit-map of dots, then 
the stair-stepping won't be visible. If either falls short in the 
density of the bit-map, then the 'jaggies' will appear. 

This might be the reason you are dissatisfied with the output 
from the NotePad program on Workbench. The characters 
are composed of coarse dots that might look nice on the low- 
density bit-map of the screen, but look awful when printed on 
the higher-density bit-map of your dot-matrix printer. 

(Another reason involves the way the printer driver 
translates a bit-map to the printed page. The graphics 
calculations involved include division, and computers can 
accumulate errors in division. These inaccuracies lead to 
occasional disproportionate lines in a graphics dump.) 



The Postscript solution 

There is another solution. It is used in the Apple LaserWriter. 
Instead of forcing the host computer to create the bit-map, 
why not make the laser printer smarter, and let it draw the line 
to its best density? By sending the printer higher-level 
instructions, instead of a raw bit-map, the host computer is 
freed of excessive memory requirements, and the output is 
guaranteed to be the finest possible. 

These higher-level instructions are called 'page description 
languages.' The most common today is called Postscript. 
Postscript is truly another computer language. Each page to 
be printed is described in Postscript's terms, and this 
program is sent to the laser printer. This program might 
include the text of this article, instructions about which fonts 
to use, border information, bit-map screen graphics. 

The Postscript description of a page of graphics and text is 
sent to the LaserWriter in human-readable form. Graphics 
are dumped in hexadecimal, so that part would look like 
streams of undecipherable data, but the text portions would 
be directly readable, surrounded by formatting and font 
selection commands. 

Often, the LaserWriter has more memory than the Macintosh 
driving it, since the burden of the bit-map has shifted to the 
printer's shoulders. A Postscript language interpreter 
program is always running inside the LaserWriter. When a 
new program is sent to the LaserWriter, the interpreter 
program translates commands to select text fonts, place 
graphic images, format text, and draw lines, for example. All 
these commands are eventually translated to a bit-mapped 
image, which is transferred to the paper. 



Century Systems 

has the best prices and service in 
the USA on the incredible AMIGA 
Computer. 
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Until Amiga desktop publishing programs are sending 
Postscript commmands, and not bitmaps, we will be behind 
the times. 

Are there any barriers to Amiga programs using Postscript? 
No, none whatsoever. There are many Postscript 
compatible laser printers in the market today. The Apple 
LaserWriter is the most common. Even the LaserWriter will 
work well with the Amiga, since it uses a simple RS-232 
serial interface to receive commands. 

Both PageSetter and Publish I representatives claim their 
programs will have Postscript upgrades a few months after 
introduction. 



Postscript engines 

Since Postscript is just a computer language, why couldnl it 
execute inside the host computer, instead of inside the 
printer? The LaserWriter has a 68000 microprocessor 
inside, as does the Amiga, Atari St and Macintosh. The 
LaserWriter's Postscript program is already written in 68000 
code, in ROM memory inside the printer. Chances are they 
wrote most of the software in a high-level language such as 
C. 

Given enough memory - say four to six megabytes standard • 
a future inexpensive Amiga or Atari machine could be 
coupled with a cheap laser printer engine that does not 
under-stand Postscript itself. Along with the desktop 
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publishing software, the computer could be loaded with a 
Postscript driver program, similar to today's printer drivers. 
This frees the desktop program of the burden of the bit-map, 
and shifts it to the driver. The cheap laser printer only 
understands raw bit-maps, like the dot-matrix printer. 

This strategy depends on the current price gap between 
smart, Postscript-driven laser printers, and cheap, bit-map 
driven laser printers. Cheap laser printers are often called 
'engines', since they do little more than print bit-maps. With 
slightly different hardware, a laser printer engine can 
become a smart copying machine, or a facsimile machine. 
Today, a smart laser printer is at least double the cost of a 
dumb engine. 

If the price difference stays great, then you can bet Amiga 
and Atari will aim at capturing the low-end desktop publishing 
market. Their memory rich, inexpensive but powerful 
machines will do well at manipulating the large bit-maps that 
describe a page of text. Of course, the Amiga's custom 
blitter chip will work wonders with page bit-maps, as it now 
does with screen graphic bit-maps. 



World of Confimodore, Con*t. 

The World of Commodore show looked so small when I 
entered the floor. I looked to the right and the left, expecting 
a passageway to a larger room, something COMDEX-sized. 
At first, I thought I had been fooled by the promotional 
videos I saw at the West Coast Commodore Association 



show in September. They used a wide-angle lens, I thought, 
to make the show floor look much bigger than it was. 

It is nice to see the same people at every show. Many Amiga 
developers are one- and two-person businesses. Half the 
company might be on the road demonstrating the producti 

It is nice to meet the same okj friends in different cities. It 
means you can always find someone for dinner or dancing 
after the show. It is nice to meet new people in each city. 
Travelling has increased my memory for names and faces. It 
is always exciting to talk with an enthusiastic Amiga 
supporter, someone who organizes a bcal Amiga user 
group. In Toronto, I met a man who holds the group meetings 
in his own home, down in the bayou of Louisiana. 

Only the press and speakers had badges at World of 
Commodore. Badge inspection is a common game at most 
computer conferences. People's eyes are often locked at 
eye-level, quickly scanning the names on the badges of the 
people walking through the aisles, to catch a glimpse of 
someone from Microsoft, IBM, or Borland. I am always 
scanning to spot other computer journalists, who are marked 
with a specially colored ribbon. 

The ribbon serves as a warning to people speaking about 
non-public information. Some folks get real quiet when they 
see a press ribbon approach. Conversation stops until they 
are sure you are not from an important magazine. In one 
case, an entire table of people moved away from me, when I 
sat down to eat lunch. My companion and I both wore press 
badges. It is enough to make one paranoid. 

After scrambling for a seat on a courtesy bus at COMDEX 
Fall, I sat down next to Brett Glass, a organizer of the 
BADGE Amiga user group in California. I have seen many of 
his messages on Usenet and the Well, but I had never met 
him in person. If I wasn't scanning badges, I would never 
had met him. At COMDEX, Amiga enthusiasts were few and 
far between. 

It is always surprising to meet an online friend in person for 
the first time. An 'online friend' is someone from a computer 
network. Using my modem and Amiga, I talk with dozens of 
people a night. I talk with them much more than my friends 
here in my city. It is hard to explain that I spend so much 
time with people I have never met. 

These online friends are many, many miles away. On a given 
night in electronic conference, I might be chatting with 
people in Los Angeles, Maryland, Florida, Illinois and 
London. I might never meet them in person, but I know them 
as friends. Meeting people from far away almost gives the 
same feeling as travelling; you find out what makes your life 
different from theirs, and what might be the same. 

At the AmigaWorld reception at COMDEX, I talked with 
someone wearing a moose hat (dont ask) for many minutes. 
(At a slow party, always follow the people wearing ridiculous 
hats.) As that party died, we joined a group of Amiga people 
heading for the Borland party. I wasn't wearing a tie, so 
Borland's bouncers gave me a very ugly tie to place around 
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the collar of my polo shirt. Again, I sat down next to the guy 
in the moose hat. As that party ended, we finally exchanged 
business cards. It turns out we had met online many times 
before. We also have many mutual online friends. 

With the miracles of telecommunication, friendships are no 
longer bound by physical location, but electronic watering 
holes. On that note, I hope you enjoy this 
telecommunications issue. Telecom is not only a fast track 
to the Amiga community, it is a path to a community of the 
future. 



AMICUS Network news 

When the Amiga was young, I dreamt of assisting the 
development of a national Amiga user group. I created the 
AMICUS Network, and started out with a small newsletter, 
and the AMICUS public domain disks. With the advent of 
Amazing Computing, this column supplanted that medium, 
and the AMICUS disks took on a life of their own. 

On People Link, I talked with Jim Meyer, a principal in the 
Hudson Valley Amiga group, and he revived my hopes for a 
national Amiga user group. At our local user group meetings, 
I talked with members who wanted to exchange newletters 
with other Amiga groups. I lent my collection of newletters to 
the group librarian, so he could make copies for the group 
lending library. 

Meyer and I also talked about exchanging newsletters on 
disk. National computer networks would allow instant 
access and wide distribution, but disk exchanges might be 
more practical for exchanging large amounts of Information. 
In cooperation with the publishers of Scanlines, the Los 
Angeles area Amiga user group newletter, there will be a 
system for exchanging newletters and programs on disk 
between user groups around the nation. 

So a national Amiga group is in the works, named the 
AMICUS Network. If you are a leader In an Amiga group, 
please get in contact with us on People Link. His ID is 
•NY*JIM', mine is 'AMICUS*. So far, the plans for the group 
include newsletter exchanges, disk exchanges, and 
databases of reviews and product information. 

Every Sunday night, user group members are welcome to join 
in an online conference. The latest plans for the group will be 
discussed. Also, the People Link Amiga Zone now has a 
special section devoted to this new national group, where 
user group newletter files will be uploaded and available to all 
People Link users. Once things get off the ground, we hope 
to expand to other networks, to reach as many people as 
possible. 



Too Late Now! 

The phrase "Real Soon Now" - abbreviated "RSN" - is common 
in the computer world. It is a favorite among marketing-types 
promising future software releases. It has become both a 
joke and a serious statement. 
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Taken tongue in cheek, it expresses typical computer buyer 
cynicism. Marketers continue to use it, well aware of the 
common definition, somehow hoping that their use of such a 
popular cynicism will endear them to the rubes in the aisles, 
and sell more product, when it finally arrives. 

I heard another acronym - "7IA/." Some products are 
announced well in advance of their expected release date, 
then fall victim to standard production delays, and finally 
limp to market, far behind competitors, or far behind the 
initial surge of consumer enthusiasm for the product. This 
phenomena should be familiar to Amiga owners, in the form 
of Sidecar, Genlock and friends. ' 

"TLN" stands for "Too Late Now" - as In this imagined 
conversation: 

Person 1: "They are selling Sidecars at the local 

Amiga dealerl" 
Person 2: "Too Late Now. " 



New AMICUS disks 

There are two new AMICUS disks. AMICUS 1 5 and 1 6 are 
collections of the newest public domain software. 
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AMICUS 15: 

The C programs include: 

'pr' is a file printing utility, which can print files in the 

background, and with line numbers and control character 

filtering. 

f m' displays a chart of the blocks allocated on a disk. You 
can enter a file name, and see which part of the disk is used 
to store that file. 

'Ask' asks a question in an 'execute' file, and returns an 
error code to control the execution in that batch file. For 
example, you could ask whether to copy some files to the 
RAM: disk, in your 'startup-sequence' on your Workbench 
disk. Or it could ask to run a certain program, or exit to the 
GLI. 

'Stat' is an enhanced version of the AmigaDOS 'status' 
command, it tells the priority, address and the command line 
executed for each program running, plus its current 
directory. 

'Dissolve' is the random-dot dissolve demo described in a 
recent issue of Dr. Dobbs Journal of Software Tools. It 
displays an IFF picture slowly, dot by dot, in a random 
fashion. Slowly, the complete image is built up. 

'PopCLI2' is the most recent version of the program from the 
Software Distillery that can invoke a new GLI window at any 
time, at the press of a key. This is handy for doing GLI work 



after forgetting to start a GLI window before running another 
program. 



The executable programs include: 
'Form', a file formatting program that works through the 
Amiga printer driver to select the many different print styles 
available. By embedding slash commands within a text file, 
and printing it with 'Form', it could print certain words in 
boldface, for example. These commands look like ^bThis is 
bold\b' to print those three words In boldface. 

'DiskGat' catalogs disks. It maintains and sorts lists of the 
files on disks, and can merge and selectively sort these 
lists. Perhaps a future AMIGUS disk will contain an 
electronic catalog of all the AMIGUS and Fred Fish disks, the 
database created by a program such as this. 

'PSound' is the sampled sound editor and recorder from 
SunRize Industries. They make an Amiga sound sampler 
box called Perfect Sound. This software comes with it. 
Amazingly, it works with both the FutureSound sound 
sampler, and their own hardware. The Perfect Sound 
software is much easier to use than the FutureSound 
software, although it can't sample at the maximum rate of the 
FutureSound box. SunRize also markets disks of sampled 
sounds that you can incorporate into other programs. 

'Iconmaker' makes icons for most programs that do not have 
them. It provides a neat interface to the creation and 
selection of all the icon types. Please note that some 
programs MUST be run from the GLI, and that 'iconmaker' 
cannot make icons for all programs. 

'Fractals' draws marvelous fractal seascapes and 
mountainscapes. Perhaps you have heard about fractals'. 
This term is used to describe a method of other methods, 
computer-generated objects look very computer-generated, 
very non-lifelike. Fractals are a precise way of creating non- 
regular objects. Greative use of fractal formulas can create 
realistic looking mountain ranges and plants. 

'3D Breakout' is a bizarre version of an old computer game 
favorite. Get out your red-and-blue lensed glasses for this 
one. It displays a view looking into a room, and the walls of 
the room are tiled with the bricks normally seen in a computer 
'breakout' game. The floor holds a paddle, and the mouse 
moves the paddle, which can deflect the ball to break the 
bricks on the walls. All four walls! With 3D glasses, it 
appears as if you are looking into the room, with the paddle 
moving in three dimensions. 

'AmigaMonitor' is a window into the intimate system 
resources inside your Amiga. This is a technically oriented 
program that displays lists of open files, memory use, tasks, 
devices and ports in use in the Amiga operating system. 

'Gosmoroids' is a version of the 'asteroids' video game for 
the Amiga. 

'Sizzlers' is a high resolution graphics demo written in 
Modula2. 
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The texts on AMICUS 15 include: 
•ansi.txf explains the escape sequences that the CON: 
device responds to. The CON: device is the CLI window, in 
essence. It responds to special sequences of characters, 
each beginning with the character called 'escape'. For 
example, there are escape sequences to clear the screen, 
to erase only portions of the screen, to change to italics or 
boldface, or to change the text color. 

'FKey' comes all the way from Australia. It includes an IFF 
picture that Is a template for making strips of paper to sit in 
the tray at the top of the Amiga keyboard. 

'Spawn' is a programmer's document from Commodore 
Amiga, describing ways to use the Amiga's multitasking 
capabilities in your own programs. 



The AmigaBasic programs on 15 Include: 
'Grids' is a program to draw sound waveforms, and hear them 
played. 'Light' is a version of the Tron light-cycle video 
game. 'MigaSol' is a game of solitaire. 'Stats' Is a program to 
calculate batting averages for up to 20 baseball players, 
over several games. 

As the program itself says, 'Money' Is a game where you "try 
to grab all the bags of money that you can." The bags of 
money fall from the sky, and you move your player under 
them as they fall. In the next phase of the game, tax 
collectors fall from the sky, and you avoid them. The Amiga 
gives people the creative edge, right? 

AMICUS 1 5 also includes two beautiful IFF pictures, of the 
enemy walkers from the ice planet in Star Wars, and a 
picture of a cheetah. 



AMICUS 16 

AMICUS 1 6 contains a by-now famous demo of HAM 
animation on the Amiga, the juggler demo by Eric Graham. 
This demo is astounding. It shows a robot juggler bouncing 
three mirrored balls, with sound effects. Twenty-four frames 
of HAM animation are flipped quickly to produce this image. 
You control the speed of the juggling. The author's 
documentation hints that this program might someday be 
available as a product. 

This disk has two IFF pictures, parodies of the covers of 
Amiga World and Amazing Computing magazines. 



The C programs include: 

'Inputhandler' is an example of making an input handler. 
Such a program converts a keystroke to another set of 
keystrokes, before the keystrokes are sent to an application 
program. Imagine your keystrokes coming from the 
keyboard in a pipe, to the program. The input handler 
converts certain keys to other keys, as they flow through 
the pipe. This example converts a set of keystrokes that are 
useful in the editor TxED. 

'FileZapS' is a binary file editing program. With this program, 
it is sometimes possible to change the text string messages 
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(California residents add state sales tax) plus $2.50 shipping. 
Additional images $2.00 each. Pictures may be cropped to fill 
the screen. For no cropping specify /ull frame. 

Photographic Clip Art! 

Sample disk includes landscapes, clouds, trees, buildings, 
celestial object, etc. Use in your own IFF paint programs. 
Customize to suit your needs by flipping, stretching, stamp- 
ing, changing colors. More realistic than drawings! Order Clip 
Art Sampler #1. Catalog of other Clip Art disks will be in- 
cluded. $20 (California residents add state sales tax) plus 
$2.00 shipping. 

DICI-PIX 

800 Heinz Street n Berkeley. California 9471 □ (41 5) 644-061 4 

Deluxe Paint is a registered trademark of Electroriic Arts. Images is a registered trademark of 
Aegis Software. Digi-View is a registered trademark of NewTek. Copyright 1986 DIGI-PIX. 



in your favorite program, or to change the files and 
directories it uses by default. 

'ShowPrint' displays an IFF picture, and then prints it. It 
allows you to abort the printing before the picture Is finished. 

'Gen' is a program that indexes and retrieves the G 
structures and variables declared in the vast Amiga include 
file system. 



The executable programs include: 

'FixHunk2' is a must-have program for anyone with a memory 
expansion. Some programs do not work well in expanded 
memory. It is no fault of the Amiga; the blame rests solely 
on the programmer! Fixhunk can repair an executable 
program file, so that it has a much better chance of running 
in expanded memory. Some memory board manufacturers 
include a copy of FixHunk on the disk that comes with the 
hardware. 

'ms2smus' converts Music Studio song files to the IFF 
standard 'SMUS' format. I have heard this program might 
have a few bugs, especially in regards to very long songs, 
but it works in most cases. It fills a niche, so let us hope the 
bugs are fixed in a future version. 

'Missile' is an Amiga version of the 'Missile Command' video 
game, complete with sound effects. 
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This disk also contains several files of scenarios for Amiga 
Flight Simulator II. By putting one of these seven files on a 
blank disk, and inserting it in the drive after performing a 
special command in this game, a number of interesting 
locations are preset into the Flight Simulator program. For 
example, one scenario places your plane on Alcatraz, while 
another puts you in Central Park. 



Consumer Electronics Show 

Commodore will have a booth at the Consumer Electronics 
Show in Las Vegas, held January 8 to 1 1 . The Consumer 
Electronics Show is huge. It covers the electronics industry 
from video to television to electronic games to computers. 
Computers have been a very small part of the show since 
the bust of the home computer market several years ago. 

I will be there, covering the Amiga hardware and software in 
the Commodore booth. Commodore is expected to show the 
PC-1 and PC-1 IBM compatible computers, newly 
introduced to American markets. Some say the PC-40 will 
be shown, an IBM AT compatible machine. 

Rumors say the Amiga 500 will be shown behind closed 
doors, to select dealers. At last word, I heard a well-known 
Amiga programmer was travelling to Germany to help finish 



the software for the Amiga 2500, so the chances are small 
that this machine will be shown at CES. 



Spring WCCA 

The Spring West Coast Commodore Association show will be 
held February 20 through 22 in San Francisco. For more 
details, call (800) 7:52-7927, or in California, (800) 722-7927. 
Judging by the fall WCCA show, this should be an Amiga- 
dominated event. Aside from the booths of Commodore 
products, there were worthwhile technical sessions. See 
you there! 



8 MEGABYTES 

Now RS DATA'S New POVV* REGARD 

Let's You Play Like The Big Boys. 



Playing games on your Amiga can be 
a great deal of fun, but let's be honest — 
there's more to life than playing games. 
Now you can turn your computer Into a 
real-life professional machine with the 
POW* REGARD from RS DATA Systems. 

The POW»R«CARD is a powerful new 
expansion board which allows you to 
mature in your computer use with greater 
flexibility in multi-processing and 
multi-tasking. 

POW« REGARD starts you off with a 2 
Meg capability and allows you to grow 
with upgrades to a huge 8 Meg RAM ex- 
pansion, all on the same board so you 
don't waste valuable slot space. That 
means you can run more software without 
fear of Guru Meditation Numbers, out-of- 
memory crashes or any other small system 



boo-boos! What's more, you won't have 
to rob your piggy bank because 
POW*R»CARD offers this tremendous 
growth at a cost lower per megabyte than 
you'll find anywhere. 

With your new POW*R*CARD, 
memory expansion is as easy as 1-2-3. 
The POW*R»CARD and enclosure will 
pass through the Buss without modifica- 
tion for even greater expansion. So you 
don't have to play games with your data 
anymore. Graduate to bigger and better 
things with the POW« REGARD from 
RS DATA! 

Upcoming Products from RS DATA: 

• New Hard Disk System, 20 & 40 
megabyte memory. 

• 4 Port Parallel card. 



• 4 Port Serial Card, allowing more serial 

type peripheral use. 

• 4 Slot Expansion System with horizon- 

tal board placement for system height 
reduction. 

• Much, much more!!! 

The POW»R«CARD is available now 
fromyour local Amiga dealer. . .or call 
RS DATA today! 




7322 Southwest Freeway 

Suite 660 

Houston, Texas 77074 

713/988-5441 
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The AMICUS & Fred Fish 






Public Domain Software 


Libn 


try 


This software is collected from user groups and electronic bulletin boards around the nation. Each Amicus disk is nearly 


full, 


and is fully accessible from the Workbench. If source code is provided for any program, then the executable version 


is also present. This means that you don't need the C compiler to run these programs. An exception is granted for those 


programs only of use to people who own a C compiler. 






The Fred Fish disk are collected by Mr. Fred Fish, a good and active friend of the Amiga. 






Note: 


Each description line betow may include something tike 'S-O-E-D*. which stands for 'source, object file, executable and documentation'. Any connbinatk>n of these letters | 




IndKates what forms of the program are present. Basic programs are presented entirely in source code format. 






AMICUS PJgK 1 sparks qix-type graphic demo. S-E 


Graph 


function graphing progranfs 


ABasic programs: Graphics 




WitchingHour 


agame 


SOSotids 


3d solids modeling program w/sample 


SpeechToy speech demonstratton 


ABasiC programs: | 




data files 


WhichFont displays all available fonts 


Casino 


games of poker, blaci^ck, dbe. 


Blocks 


draws blocks 


Texts: 




and craps 


Cubes 


draws cubes 


68020 desaibes 68020 speedup board from 


Gomoku 


also known as 'othelb' 


Durer 


draws pictures in the style of Durer 


CSA 


Sabotage 


sort of an adventure game 


FScape 


draws fractal landscapes 


Aliases explains uses of the ASSIGN command 


Executable programs: | 


Hidden 


3D drawing program, w/ hidden line 


Bugs known bug list In Lattk»C 3.02 


Disassem 


a 68000 disassentoler. E-D 




removal 


CLICard reference card for AmlgaDOS CU 


DpSlide 


shows a given set of IFF pbtures. E-D 


JPad 


simple paint program 


CLICommands gukJe to using the CLI 


Arrange 


a text formatting program, E-D 


Optical 


draw several optical illusions 


Conrvnands shorter gukJe to AmlgaDOS 


Assembler programs: | 


PalntBox 


simple paint program 


CLI commands 


Argolerm 


a terminal program with speech and 


Shuttle 


draws the Shuttle in 3d wireframe 


EdCommands guWe to the ED editor 




Xmodem, S-E 


SpaceArt 


graphics denrx) 


Filenames AmlgaDOS filename wikJcard 




Speaker 


speech utility 


conventions 




Technical BBS 


Sphere 


draws spheres 


HalfBright explains rare graphk:s chips that can do 


Note that sorm of these files are old. and refer to older | 


Spiral 


draws color spirals 


moreookxs 


versbns of the 


operating system. These files came from 


ThreeDee 


3d function ptots 


ModemPins descriptton of the serial port pinout 


the Sun system that served as Amiga technical support 


Topography 


artificial topography 


RAMdisks tips on setting up your RAM: disk 


HO for most of 1985. These files do not carry a warranty. 


Wheels 


draws circle graph tes 


ROMWack tips on using ROMWack 


and are for educational purposes only. Of course, that's 


XerK)s 


draws fractal planet landscapes 


Sounds explanation of the Instrument demo 


not to say they doni woric 


ABasic programs: Tools 


sound file formal 






AddressBook 


simple database program for addresses 


Speed refutatton of the Amiga's CPU and 


Complete and nearly up-to-date C source to 'Image.ed', 


CardFile 




custom chp speed 


an early version of the Icon Editor. This is a little flaky, but 


Demo 


multiwindow denro 


WackCmds tips on using Wack 


compiles and runs. 


KeyCodes 


shows keycodes for a key you press 


AMICUS Disk 2 






Menu 


run many ABasic programs from a 


C programs: 


An Intuition denrx). In full C source. Including files: | 




menu 


alb AmlgaDOS object Ibrary manager 


demomenu.c. 


demomenu2.c, demoreq.c. getasclLc, 


MoreCok>rs 


way to get more colors on the screen at 


.S-E 


kiemo.c, idemo.guide. benrK).make. IdemoalLh. nodos.c, | 




once, using aliasing 


ar text file archive program, S-E 


andtxwrite.c 




shapes 


slnrple color shape designer Speakit 


fixobj auto-chops executable files 


addmem.c 


add external memory to the system 




speech and narrator demo 


shell simple CLI shell, S-E 


bobtestc 


example of BOB use 


ABasic programs: Games 


sq, usq file compressbn progranre, S-E 


console lO.c 


console 10 exanple 


Brk:k0ut 


classk: computer brtek wall game 


YachtC a farrvliar game, S-E 


aeaport.c 


create and delete ports 


Othelk) 


also known as 'go' 




creastdLc 


create standard I/O requests 


Saucer 


simple shoot-em-up game 


Emacs an eariy version of the Amiga text editor. 


aeatask.c 


creating task examples 


Spelling 


simple talking spelling game 


S-E-D 


diskb.c 


example of track read and write 


Toy Box 


selectable graphics demo 


Assembler programs: 


dotty.c 


source to the 'dotty window" demo 


ABasic programs: Sounds 


b8eafch.asm binary search code 


dualplay.c 


dual playf bid exanrple 


Entertainer 


plays that tune 


qsort.asm Unix compatble qsort() f unctbn, source 


flood.c 


fbod fill exanrpb 


HAL9000 


pretends its a real computer 


and C test program 


freemap.c 


ob versbn of Ireemap' 


Police 


simple police siren sound 


setjmp.asm setjmpO code for Latttoe 3.02 


geltools.c 


tools for VSprltes and BOBs 


SugarPlum 


plays "The Dance of the Sugarplum 


SVprintf Unix system V compatible print! () 


gfxmem.c 


graphic rmrnoiy usage Indbalor 




Fairies" 


trees.o Unix corrpatble treeQ functbn, 0-D 


helb.c 


window exaniple from RKM 


C programs 




(This disk formeriy had IFF spedficatbn files and 


lnputdev.c 


adding an input handbr to the input 


ATerm 


simple terminal program, S-E 


examples. Since this spec is constantly updated, the IFF 




stream 


cc 


aid to compiling with Lattice C 


spec files have been moved to their own disk In the 


joystikc 


reading the joystick 


decvnt 


opposite of CONVERT for cross 


AMICUS collectbn. They are not here.) 


keybd.c 


direct keyboard reading 




developers 


John Draper Amiga Tutorials: 


layertes.c 


layers examptes 


Dotty 


source code to the 'dotty window demo 


Animate describes animation algorithnrc 


nmusportc 


test nrxxjse port 


echox 


unix-style filenanne expansion, partial 


Gadgets tutorial on gadgets 


ownlb.c. 






S.O-D 


Menus learn about Intuitbn menus 


ownlb.asm 


example of making your own library with 


fasterfp 


explains use of fast-floating point nr«th 


AMICUS Disk 3 




Lattice 


FIxDate 


fixes future dates on all files on a 


C programs: 


paratestc 


tests paralbl port commands 




disk.S-E 


Xref a C cross-reference gen., S-E 


seritest.c 


tests serial port conrinands 


freedraw 


simple Workbench drawing program,S-E 


6bitcolof extra-half-bright chip gfx demo, S-E 


serlsanp.c 


exanple of serial port use 


GfxMem 


graphic memory usage indicator, S-E 


Chop truncate (chop) files down to size, S-E 


prinintr.c 


sannpb printer Interface code 


Grep 


searches for a given string in a file, with 


Cleanup removes strange characters from text 


prtbase.h 


printer device definitions 




documentation 


files 


regintes.c 


regtan test program 


ham 


shows off the hold-and-modify method 


CR2LF converts carriage retums to line feeds in 


sellace.c 


source to Interiace on/off program 




of color generation 


Amiga files, S-E 


setparalleLc 


set the altrbutes of the parallel port 


IBM2Amtga 


fast parallel cable transfers between an 




SetSerlaLc 


set the attrbutes (parity, data bits) of the 




IBM and an Amiga 


Helb window ex. from the RKM, S 




serial port 


Mandel 


Mandelbrot set program, S-E 


Kermit generb Kermit implementation, flakey. 


slngplay.c 


singb playfbb example 


moire 


patterned graphic demo, S-E 


no terminal mode, S-E 


8peechtoy.c 


source to narrator and phonetbs demo 


objfix 


makes Lanice C object file syni}ols 


Scales sound demo plays scales, S-E 


timedely.c 


simpb tinner demo 




visible to Wack,S-E 


SkewB Rubik cii^e denm in hi-res cobrs, S-E 


timer.c 


exec support timer functions 


qutek 


quick sort strings routine 


AmigaBasicProgs(dir) 


timrstuf.c 


more exec support timer f unctbns 


raw 


example sample window 1^0 


Automata cellular automata simulation 


WhichFontc 


bads and displays all availabb system 


setlace 


turns on interlace mode, S-E 


CrazyEights card game 




fonts 
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process.! and prtbaseJ assmebler include files: 
autorqstr.txt warnings of deadlocks with 

autorequesters 
consolelO.txt copy of the RKM console I/O chapter 
diskfonttxt warning of disk font loading bug 
f ullfunctxt list of ^defines, macros, f uncttons 

lnputdev.txt prelirnnary copy d the input device 

chapter 
License infornnatton on Workbench distributton license 
printer pre-release copy of the chapter on printer drivers, 
from RKM 1.1 v11fd.txt 'diff* of .fd file changes from 
verston 1 .0 to 1 .1 v28v1 .diff 'diff' of include file changes 
fromver8ion28to1.0 
AMICUS Dink 5 FHes from the Amiga Unk / 

Amiga Information Network 
Note that some of these files are old. and refer to older 
verstons of the operating system. These files are from 
Amiga Link. For a time, Commodore supported Amiga 
Link, aka AIN, for online developer technical support. It 
was only up and running for several weeks. These files 
do not carry a warranty, and are for educattonal purposes 
only. Of course, that's not to say they doni work. 
A demo of Intuition menus called 'menudemo', in C 
source 

wherels.c find a file searching all subdirectories 

bobtestc BOB programming exarrple 

8weep.c sound synthesis example 

Assembler files: 

mydev.asm sample device driver 
niylib.asm sarrple library example 

mylib.i 
rnydev.1 
asmsupp.i 

niacros.! assembler include files 

Texts: 

amigatricks tips on CLI commands 
extdisk external disk specification 

gameport game port spec 

parallel parallel port spec 

serial serial port spec 

v1 .1 ^xiate list of new features in version 1 .1 
v1.1h.txt 'diff of include file changes from version 

1.0 to 1.1 
Files for buiWing your own printer drivers, including 
d08pecial.c. ep8ondata.c init.asm, printer.c, printer.link, 
printertag.asm. render.c, and wait.asm. This disk does 
contain a number of files describing the IFF spedfteation. 
These are not the latest and greatest files, but remain 
here for historical purposes. They Include text files and 
source examples. The latest IFF spec is elsewhere in this 
Ibrary. 

AMICUS Disk 6 IFF Pictures 

This disk Includes the DPSIide program, which can view 
a given series of IFF pictures, and the 'showpic^ program, 
which can view each file at the click of an k:on, and the 
'saveibm* program, to turn any screen into an IFF picture. 
The pictures include a screen from ArticFox, a Degas 
dancer, the guys at Electronk: Arts, a gorilla, horses. King 
Tut, a lighthouse, a screen from Marble Madness, the 
Bugs Bunny Martian, a still from an okj nravie, the Dire 
Straits nrraving conrpany, a screen from PInball 
Contructlon Set, a TV newcaster, the PalntCan, a workj 
map, a Porsche, a shuttle mission patch, a tyrannosaurus 
rex. a planet view, a VISA card, and a ten-speed. 
AMICUS Disk 7 DigiView HAM demo picture disk 

This disk has pictures from the DigiView hoW-and-modify 
video digitizer, it includes the ladies with pencils and 
tollypops. the young girl, the bulldozer, the horse and 
buggy, the Byte cover, the dictionary page, the robot and 
Robert. This Includes a program to view each picture 
separately, and all together as separate, sikjable screens. 
AMICUS Pl8k 8 
programs: 
Browse view text files on a disk, using menus 

S-E-D 
Crunch removes comments and white space 

from C files, S-E 
loonExec EXECUTE a series of commands from 

Workbench S-E 
PDScreen Durrp 

dumps Rastport of highest screen to 

printer 
SetAlternate sets a second image for an icon, when 

clicked once S-E 
SeiWindow makes windows for a CLI program to run 

under Workbench S-E 
SmallCkx^k a small digital dock that sits in a window 

menu bar 
Scrimper the screen printer in the fourth Amazing 

Computing. S-E 



Amiga Basic Programs: 

(Note: Many of these programs are present on AMICUS 

Disk 1 . Several of these were converted to Amiga Baste, 

and are Included here.) 

AddressBook a simple address book database 

Bali draws a ball 

Ck>ad program to convert Compusen/e hex files 

to binary. S-D 
Clue the game. Intuition driven 

CdorArt art drawing program 

DeluxeDraw the drawing program In the 3rd issue of 

Amazing Confuting. S-D 
Eliza conversattonal computer psychologist 

Othello the game, as known as 'go^ 

RatMaze 3D ratmaze game 

ROR boggling graphics demo 

Shuttle draws 3D pictures of the space shuttle 

Spelling sinrple spelling program 

YoYo wierd zero-gravity yo-yo demo, tracks yo- 

yo tothe mouse 

Executable programs: 

3Dcube Modula-2 demo of a rotating cube 

Altlcon sets a second k:on Image, displayed 

when the k»n Is clicked 
AmigaSpeil a slow but simple spelling checker. E-D 
arc the ARC file compresston program, 

must-have for telecom, E-D 
Bertrand graphtes demo 

disksalvage a program to rescue trashed disks, E-D 
KwikCopy a quick but nasty disk copy program: 

ignores errors, E-D 
LbDir lists hunks in an object file E-D 

SavelLBM saves any screen as an IFF picture 

E-D ?? 
ScreenDunrp shareware screen dump program. E only 
StarTerm version 2.0, term program, XnrKxiem 

E-D 
Texts: 

LatttoeMain t^s on fixing _main.c in Lattk» 
GDiskDrive make your own 5 1/4 drive 
GuruMed explains the Guru nunnbers 

Lat3.03bugs bug list of Lattk» C version 3.03 
MForgeRev user's view of the MkvoForge hard drive 
PrintSpooler EXECUTE-based print spooling program 
.BMAP files: 

These are the necessary links between Amiga Basic and 
the system Ibrarles. To take advantage of the Amiga's 
capabilities in Bask:, you need these files. BMAPs are 
induded for 'disf. 'console', 'diskfont, 'exec', 'icon', 
'intuitton'. 'layers'. 'mathffp', mathieeedoubas'. 
'mathieeesingbas', 'mathtrans'. "potgo', 'timer* and 
translator*. 
AMICUS Pirtg 
Amiga Basic Programs: 
FlightSim simple flight simulator program 

HuePalette explains Hue, Saturation, and Intensity 
Requester ex. of doing requesters from Amiga 

Bask: 
ScrollDemo demonstrates scrolling capabilities 
Synthesizer sound program 
WoridMap draws a map of the worM 

Executable programs: 
BoingI latest BoingI demawith selectable 

speed, E 
Brush2C converts an IFF brush to C data 

instmdksns, Inltializatton code, E 
Brush2lcon converts IFF brush to an kx>n, E 
Dazzle graphks demo, tracks to mouse, E 

DeclGEL assembler program for stopping 6801 

errors, S-E-D 
Klock menu-bar dock and date display. E 

life the game of life, E 

TImeSA Intuition-based way to set the tinre and 



EMEmacs 






processing, S-E-D 


MyCLI 


a CLI shell, works without the 




Workbench. S-E-D 


Texts: 




FnctnKeys 


explains how to read function keys from 




Amiga Bask: 


HackerSIn 


explains how to win the game 'hacker* 


Ist68010 


gukfe to installing a 6601 in your Amiga 


PrinterTp 


tips on sending escape sequences to 




your printer 


StartupTIp 


t^s on setting up your startup- 




sequence file 


XfrmrRevlew 


list of programs that wori( with the 




Transformer 



Printer Drivers: 

Printer drivers for the Canon PJ-1080A. the C Itoh 
Prowriter. an improved Epson driver that eliminates 
streaking, the Epson LQ-800. the Gemini Star-10, the 
NEC 8025A. the Okldata ML-92. the Panasonic KX-PIOxx 
family, and the Smith-Corona D300. with a document 
describing the installatton process. 
AMICUS Disk 10 Instiviment souikI demos 

This is an icon-driven demo, drculated to many dealers. 
It includes the sounds of an acoustk: guitar, an alarm, a 
banjo, a bass guitar, a tx>lnk, a ca]lk)pe. a car horn, 
daves, water drip, eiectrk: guitar, a flute, a harp arpegio, a 
kickdrum. a marimba, a organ minor chord, people 
talking, pigs, a pipe organ, a Rhodes piano, a saxophone, 
a sitar. a snare drum, a steel drum, bells, a vibrophone, a 
violin, awaiting guitar, a horse whinny, and a whistle. 
AMICUS pisk 11 
C programs 
dimtil lntuitk>n-based, CLI replacement file 

manager, S-E 
cpri shows and adjusts priority of CLI 

processes, S-E 
ps shows info about CLI processes, S-E 

vidtex displays Conpuserve RLE pk:tures, S-E 

AmigaBasic programs 

pointered pointer and sprite editor program 

optimize optimization ex ample from AC artk:le 

calendar large, animated calendar, diary and date 

book program 
amortize k>an anrx)rtizatk>ns 

bnjshtoBOB converts small IFF brushes to 

AmigaBask: BOB OBJECTS 
grids draw and play waveforms 

hiibert draws Hilbert curves 

madlib mad lib story generator 

mailtalk talking mailing list program 

msadows3D 3D graphk» program, from Amazing 

Computing artk:ie 
mousetrack nmuse tracking exanple In hires mode 
sk)t slot machine game 

tidadoe the gan>e 

switch pachinko-iike game 

weird makes strange sounds 

Executable programs 

cp unlx-like copy command, E 

ds screen dear, S-E 

diff unlx-like stream editor uses 'diff output 

to fix files 
pm chart recorder performances indicator 

Assembler prograns 
els screen dear and CLI arguments 

example 
Modula-2 

trails moving-worm graphksdenrx) 

caseconvert converts Modula-2 keywords to 

uppercase 
Forth Breshehan drde algorithm example 

Analyze 1 2 tenrplates for the spreadsheet 

Analyzel 
There are four progranrs here that read Commodore 64 
pidure files. They can translate Koala Pad, Doodle, Print 
Shop and News Room graphks to IFF format Of course, 
getting the files from your C-64 to your Amiga is the hard 
part. 

AMICUS PwK 12 
Executable programs 

blink 'alink' compatible linker, but faster, E-D 

dean spins the disk for use with disk cleaners, 

E-D 
epsonset sends Epson settings to PAR: from menu, 

E-D 
showbig view hi-res pk:tures In kwv-res 

superbltmap, E-D 
speaktime tell the time, E-D 

undelete undeletes a file, E-D 

cnvapkf hm converts Apple ][ k>w, medium and high 

res pk:tures to IFF, E-D 
menued menu editor produces C code for menus, 

E-D 
quk:k quick disk-to-disk nbble copier, E-D 

qutekEA copies Eledronk: Arts disks, removes 

protection, E-D 
txed 1 .3 demo of text editor from Mk:ro6miths, E-D 

C programs 

spin3 rotating bkx:ks graphk:s demo, S-E-D 

popdi start a new CLI at the press of a button, 

like Skfekk:K S-E-D 

vsprite VSprite exanple code from Convnodore, 

S-E-D 
AmigaBBS Amiga Bask: bulletin board program, S-D 
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Assembler programs 


'Iconnnakef' makes Icons for most programs 


latffp 


accessing the Motorola Fast Ftoating Point 1 


starl makes star f teids like Star Trek intro.S-E-D 


'Fractals' draws great fractal seascapes and 




ibraryfromC 


Pictures 


mountainsc^>es. 


palette 


Sannple program for designing oobr 


Mount Mandebrot 


'3D Breakout 3D glasses, create breakout In a new 




palettes. 


3D view of Mandelbrot set 


dimenston 


trackdisk 


Demonstrates use of the trackdisk driver. 


Star Destroyer hi-res Star Wars starship 


'AnragaMonitor' displays lists of open files, menwry use. 


requesters 


John Draper's requester tutorial and 


Ftobol robot arm grabbing a cylinder 


tasks, devtoes and ports in use. 




exanple program. 


Texts 


'Cosmoroids' version of the 'asteroids' for the Amiga 


speech 




vendors list of Amiga vendors, names, addresses 


'Sizzlers' high resolutton graphics demo written in 




down "speechtoy". 


cardco fixes to early Cardco memory boards 


Modula2. 


speechtoy 


Another speech demo program. 


cindude cross-reference to C Include files, who 


Texts: 


JElSd n^ Dtek2: | 


includes what 


'ansi.txr explains escape sequences the CON: devtee 


alb 


Object nrxxiule Ibrarian. 




responds to. 


cc 


Unix-like fronterxi for lattice C compiler. 


slWeshow make your own slideshows from the 


'FKe/ Includes template for making paper to sit in 


dbug 


Macro based C debugging package. 


Kaleidoscope disk 


the tray at the top of the Amiga keyboard. 






AMICUS Disk 13 


'Spawn* programmer's document from Comnxjdore 


make 


Subset of Unix make command. 


Amiga Basic programs 


Amiga describs ways to use the Amiga's 


make2 


Another make subset commarxJ. 


Routines from Carolyn Scheppner of CBM Tech Support, to 


multitasking cspabilities in your own 




Small versbn of emacs editor, with 


read and display IFF pictures from Amiga Basic. With 


programs. 




macros, no oxtenstons 


documentation. Also included is a program to do screen 




portar 


Portable file archiver. 


prints In Arnga Basic, and the newest BMAP files. wKh a 


AmIgaBasIc programs: 


xrf 




corected ConvertFD program. With example pictures, and 


'Grids' draw sound waveforms, and hear them 


?n4 Rgh Disk 3; 1 


the SavelLBM screen capture program. 


played. 


gothic 


Gothic font banner printer. 




'Light' a versfon of the Tron light-cycle video game. 


roff 


A "roff" type text formatter. 


Routines to load and play FutureSound and IFF sound files 


'MigaSor a game of solitaire. 


ff 


A very fast text formatter 


from Amiga Basic, by John Foust for Applied Visions. With 


'Stats' program to cateulate batting averages 


cforth 


A highly portable forth implementatton. Lots 


documentation and C and assembler source for writing your 


'Money* 'nry to grab all the bags of money that you 




of goodies. 


own libraries, and interfacing C to assembler in libraries. With 


can." 


xlisp 


Xlisp 1 .4, not worthing correctly. 


exanpie sound. 


AMICUS 16 also Includes two beautiful IFF pictures, of the 


Fred n?ti UiakAi \ 




enemy walkers from the ice planet in Star Wars, and a picture 


banner 


Prints horizontal banner 


Executable programs 


of a cheetah. 


bgrep 


A Boyer-Mooregrep-liks utility 


gravity Sci Anner Jan 86 gravitation graphk: 


AMICUS 16 


bison 


CNU Unix replacement 'yactf, not working. 


simulation, S-E-D 


'juggler* demo by Erk; Graham a robot juggler 


bm 


Another Boyer-Moore grep-like utility 


Texts 


bouncing three mirrored balls, with sound 


grep 


DECUSgrep 


MIDI make your own M IDI instrument interface, 


effects. Twenty-four frames of HAM 


kerrrtt 


simple portable Kermlt with no connect mode. 


with documentation and a hi-res schematic 




MyCLI 


Replacement CLI for the Amiga Versbn 1.0 


pk^ture. 


image. You control the speed of the juggling. 


mandei 


A Mandebrot set program, by Robert French 




The author's documentation hints that this 




andRJMbal 


Several programs from Amazing Computing issues: 


program might someday be available as a 


Fred Roh Disk S; | 


Tools 


product 


cons 


Console devtoe denno program with 


Dan Kar/s C structure index program, S-E-D 


IFF pictures 




supporting macro routines. 


Amiga Basic programs 


parodies of the covers of Amiga World and Amazing 


freemap 


Creates a visual diagram of free memory 


BMAP Reader by Tim Jones 


Computing magazines. 


lnput.dev 




iFFBrush2B0B by Mike Swinger 


C programs: 




events 


AutoRequester example 


'Inputhandler' example of making an Input handler. 


joysttek 


Shows how to set up the gameport devk» 


DOSHelper Windowed help system for CLI commands. 


'FileZapS* binary file editing program 




asajoystbk. 


S-E-D 


'ShowPrinf displays IFF pk:ture, and prints it 


keyboard 


demonstrates direct oommunbatbns with 


PETrans translates PET ASCII files to ASCII files. 






the keytx>ard. 


S-E-D 


and variables declared in the Amiga include 


layers 


Shows use of the layers Ibrary 


C Squared Graphics program from Scientif k: American. 


file system 


mandebrot 


IFF Mandebrot program 


Sept 86. S-E-D 


Executable Programs: 


mouse 


hooks up nrxwse to right joysttek port 


crif adds or removes carriage returns from files. 


•FIxHunk? repairs an executable program file for 


one.window 


console window denfx) 


S-E-D 


expanded merno^ 


parallel 




dpdecode decrypts Deluxe Paint, removes copy 


'ms2smus' converts Musk: Studb files to IFF standard 


printer 


opening and using the printer, does a 


protection. E-D 


'SMUS' format i have heard this program 




screen dump, not wortdng 


queryWB asks Yes or No from the user, returns exit 


might have a few bugs, especially in regards 


print.support 




code. S-E 


to very k)ng songs, but it works in most cases. 


proctest 


sample process creatbn code, not working 


vc VisiCalc type spreadsheet, no mouse control. 


'Missile' Amiga version of the 'Missile Comnnand* 


regton 


demos split drawing regions 


E-D 


video game. 


sanptefont 


sample font with info on creating your own 


view views text files with window and slider 




serial 


Demos the serial port 


gadget, E-D 


This disk also contains several files of scenarios for Amiga 


singlePlayfieid 


Creates 320 x 200 piayfleM 


Oing. Sproing, yaBoing, Zoing are sprite-based BoingI style 


Flight Simulator II. By putting one of these seven files on a 


speechtoy 


latest versbn of cute speech denx) 


demos. S-E-D 


blank disk, and inserting it In the drive after performing a 


8peech.demo 


sirrplified versbn of speechtoy. with K) 


CLICIock, sClock, wCbck are window bordw clocks, S-E-D 


special command in this game, a nunnber of interesting 




requests 


Texts 


k)calions are preset into the Flight Simulator program. For 


text.demo 


displays available fonts 


An arttele on tong-persistance phospor monitors, tips on 


example, one scenario places your plane on Alcatraz, while 


timer 


demos timer.device use 


making brushes of odd shapes in Deluxe Paint, and 


another puts you In Centra! Park. 


tre^kdisk 


denx>8trakcdlsk driver 


recommendations on icon interfaces from Commodore-Amiga 
ABdl&USJ.S 




Fred nsh Disk 6: 


^ ^v 


ooiifjress 


lino UIIIA «<WilfJI009, Ct IIIO (H^uoa&oi 


The C programs include: 

•pr* a file printing utility, which can print files In the 


[Fred Fish Public Domain Software J 


dado 
microemacs 


anabg cbck inrpersonator 

upgraded versbn of mteroemdcs from disk 2 


background, and with tine numbers and control character 




mult 




filtering. 


Fr?d RstLCifiiLli 


scales 


denrx)8 using sound and audio functbns 


Inrf displays a chart of the blocks allocated on a 


amigademo Graphteal benchmark for comparing amigas. 


setparallel 


Altows changing parallel port parameters 


disk. 


amigaterm simple communteations program with 


setserial 


Altaws changing serial port parameters. 


'Asl^ questions an 'execute' file, returns an error 


Xmodem 


sortc 


quicksort based sort program, in C 


code to control the execution in that batch file 


bails simulatton of the "kinetic thing/* with balls 


stripe 


Strips comments and extra whitespace from 


'Star an enhanced version of AmigaDOS 'status' 


on strings 




C source 


command. 


colorful Shows off use of hoid-and-modify mode. 


Fred nsh Disk 7: 


'Dissolve' randonvdot dissolve demo displays IFF 


dhrystone Dhrystone benchmark program. 


This disk contains the executables of the game Hiack. 


ptelure slowly, dot by dot, in a random 


dotty Source to the "dotty wlndov/ demo on the 




version 1.0.1. 


fashfon. 


Workbench disk. 


Fred Fish Disk 8; 


'PopCLI? invoke new CLI window at the press of a key. 


freedraw A small "paint" type program with lines, 


This disk contains the C source to Hack on disk 7. 


The executable programs Include: 


boxes, etc. 


Fred nsh Disk 9: 


•Fornt file formatting program through the printer 


gad John Draper's Gadget tutorial program 


mdre 


Draws moire patterns in black and white 


driver to select print styles 


gfxmem Graphfeal wervory usage display program 


MVP-FORTH 


Mountain View Press Forth, versbn 


'DiskCat' catalogs disks, maintains, sorts,nnerges lists 


haifbrite demonstrates "Extra-i^tf-Brite" mode, if you 




1 .00.03A. A shareware version of FORTH 


of disk files 


have it 




from Fantasia Systems. 


'PSound' SunRize Industries' sampled sound editor & 


helk) simple window demo 






recorder 
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proff a more pcwerful text formatting program 

setlace Program to toggle interlace mode on and off. 

skewb a ruble's cube type demo 

sparks moving snake Graphics demo 

Fmd nah Dtek lOi 

conquest An interstellar adventure simulation game 

dehex convert a hex file to binary 

f ilezap Patch program for any type of file. 

fixobj Strip garbage off Xnmdem transferred flies. 

Iff Routines to read and write iff formal files. 

Id simple directory program 

Is Minimal UNIX is. with Unix-style wildcarding. 

inC 
8q.u8q file squeeze and unsqueeze 

trek73 Star Trek game 

yachtc Dice game. 

FrgdnghPfekll; 

dpsltde slide show program for displaying IFF 

Images with miscellaneous pictures 
Fred Figh PIgh 12; 

amlgaSd Shows a rotating 3 dimensional solid 

"Amiga sign". 
ArgoTerm a terminal emulator program, written in 

assembler 
arrcw3d Shows a rotating 3 dimensional wire frame 

arrow. 
Id4 directory listing program 

IconExec 
SetWindow two programs for launching programs from 

Workbench that presently only work under 

CLI. 
SetAltemate Makes an icon show a second image when 

citoked once 
StarTerm terminal emulator, with ASCII Xmodem. 

dialer, wore. 

Fred Rgh Pfek 13; 

A Bundle of Baste progranrts. Including: 

Jpad toybox ezspeak mandlebrot 

xmodem 3dsolids addbook algebra 

ror amgseql amiga-copy band 

bounce box brickout canvas 

cardfi circle cotorclrcles Copy 

cubesi cutpaste date dogstar 

dragon draw dynantictriangle 

Eliza ezterm filiibuster fractal 

fscape gomoku dart haiku 

hal9000 halley hauntedM hidden 

Join loz nrtandel menu 

minipaint mouse Orthello patch 

pena pinwheei gbox random-drdee 

Readme rgb rgbtest Rord 

sabotage salestaik shades shapes 

shuttle sketchpad spaceart 

speakspea^ speecheasy sjselj 

sphere spiral striper superpad 

suprshr talk terminal termtest 

tom topography triangle 

wheels xenos xmostriper 

(note: sonne programs are Abasic. nrx>st are Amigabasic. and 

some programs are presented in both languages) 

Fmd Rah Disk 14; 

amlga3d update of #1 2, Includes C source to a full 

hidden surface removal and 30 graphics 
beep Source for a f unctbn that generates a beep 

sound 
dex extracts text from within C source files 

dimenstons demonstrates N dimensional graphics 
f Ilezap update of disk 1 0. a file patch utility 

gfxmem update of disk 1 , graphic memory usage 

indteator 
gi converts IFF brush files to Image struct, in C 

text, 
pdterm sirrple ANSI VT100 terminal emulator. 

In 80 X 25 screen 
shell simple Unix 'csh' style shell 

termcap mostly Unix conpatible lermcap* 

inptementation. 
Fred nsh Disk IS: 

Blobs graphics demo, like Unix "worms' 

Ck>ck sinrple digital clock program for the title bar 

Dazzle An eight-fold symmetry dazzler program. 

Really prettyl 
Fish double buffered sequence cydeanlmatton 

of a fish 
Monopoly A really nice monopoly game written in 

AbasiC. 
OkidataDump OkkJata ML92 driver and WorkBench saeen 

dump program. 
Polydraw A drawing program written in AbasiC. 
Polyfractals A fractal program written in AbastC. 



Fred Rgh PlsK 16; 

A complete copy of the latest developer IFF disk 

Fr^ Fteh PI?K 17; 

The NewTek Digi-View video digitizer HAM demo disk 

Fred Fiah Disk 18: 

AmigaDisplay dumb terminal program with bell, 

selectable fonts 
Ash Prerelease C Shell-like shell program, 

history, loops, etc. 
Browser wanders a file tree, displays files, all with the 

nmuse 
MC6801 docs on upgrading your Amiga to use a 

68010 
Multidim rotate an N dimensional cube with a joystick 

PigLatIn SAY command that talks in Pig Latin 

Scrlmper Screen image printer 

Xlisp1.6 source, docs, and executable for a Lisp 

interpreter. 
Fred Rgh PIrt 1?; 

Blackjack text-oriented blackjack game 

JayMlnerSlkles Slides by Jay Miner, Amiga graphtes chip 

designer, showing fk)wchart of the Arr^a 

Internals, In 640 x 400. 
Keymap.Test test program to test the keymapping routines 
LockMon Find undosed file locks, for programs that 

doni dean up. 

Fred nsh Disk 20: 

AmigaToAtari converts Amiga objed code to Atari format 

DiskSalv program to recover files from a trashed 

AmigaDOS disk. 

Hash example of the AmigaDOS disk hashing 

function 

Hd Hex dump utility ala Computer Language 

magazine, April 86 

MandelBrots Mandebrot contest winners 

MultiTasking Tutorial and examples for Exec level 
multitasking 

Pack str^s whitespace from C source 

PortHandler sample Port-Handler program that performs. 
Shows BCPL environment clues. 

Random Random number generator in assembly, for 

C or assembler. 

S6tMouse2 sets mouse port to right or left port. 

SpeechTerm terminal emulator with speech capabilities, 
Xnrxxlem 

TxEd Demo editor from Microsmiths Charlie Heath 

Fred n«h Disk 21 

This is a copy of Thorrtas Wikx)x's Mandelbrot Set Explorer 

disk. Very good I 

Fred mh Pirt 22 

This disk contains two new "strains' of mteroennacs. 

Lemacs verston 3.6 by Daniel Lawrence. For Unix 

V7, BSD 4.2. Amiga, MS-DOS, VMS. Uses 
Amiga fundton keys, status line, execute, 
startup files, nnore. 

Pemacs By Andy Poggio. New features indude 

<ALT> keys as Mela Keys, mouse support, 
higher priority, backup files, word wrap, 
function keys. 

Fred Rgh Pirt 23 

Disk of source for MteroEmacs, several varstons for most 

popular operating systems on mk:ros and mainframes. For 

people who want to port MtoroEmacs to their favorite machine. 

FredFl»hPlgK24; 

Conques interstaller adventure simulation game 

Csh update to shell on Disk 1 4, with built In 

command8,named variables, substitutton. 

Modula-2 A pre-release verston of the single pass 

Moduia-2 compiler originally devetoped for 
Macintosh at ETHZ. This code was 
transmitted to the AM IQA and is executed on 
the AMIGA using a special k>ader. Binary 
only. 

Fred Fish Pirt 2g 

Graphic Hack A graphk: version of the game on disks 7 
and 8 

Fr«IFkihPioK2g 

This is the graphks-oriented Hack game by John Toebes. 

Only the executable is present. 

FredFtehPlgK2g 

UnHunk Processes the Amiga "hunl^ badfiles. 

Cdled code, data, and bss hunks together, 
alk]ws tndivkiual spedf Icatio of code, data, 
and bss origins, and generates binary file 
with format reminiscent of Unix "a.out" format 
The output file can be easily processed by a 
separate program to produce Motorola "S- 
records" suitable for downk>»Jing to PROM 
programmer. By Eric Black. 



C-kermIt 



Ps 
Archx 



Port of the Kemr^ file transfer program and 

server. 

Display and set process prkxities 

Yet another program for bundling up text files 

and mailing or posting them as a single file 

unit 
Fred nsh Pi8K 27 
ABdemos Amiga Bask: denrxn from Carolyn 

Scheppner. 
NewConvertFD creates .bmaps from fd files. 
BitPlanes finds addresses of and writes to 

bitplanes of the screen's bitmap. 
AboutBmaps A tutorial on creation and use of bmaps. 
LoadlLBM loads and displays IFF ILBM pks. 

LoadACBM loads and disjslays ACBM pks. 
ScreenPrint creates a demo screen and dunrps it to a 

graphte printer. 
Disassem Single 68000 disassembler. Reads 

standard Anr^ga objed files and 

disassembles the code sedions. Data 

sedtons are dumped in hex. The aduai 

disassember routines are set up to be 

callable from a user program so Instmdnns 

in menrx>ry can be disassennbled dynanvcally. 

By Bill Rogers. 
DvorakKeymap Example of a keymap structure for the Dvorak 

keyboard layout. Untested but induded 

because assembly exanples are few ernd far 

between. By Robert Burns of C-A. 
HypocyclokJs Spirograph, from Feb. 64 Byte. 
LinesDenrx) Example of proportional gadgets to scroll a 

SuperBltMap. 
MemExpanston Schematks and directtons for buikfing your 

own homebrew 1 Mb memory expanston. by 

Mk:haei Fellinger. 
SafeMalkx: Program to debug 'malk>cO' calls 
ScienceDemos Convert Julian to solar and sidereal time, 

stellar positions and radial vebclty epoch 

cak:ulatk)ns and Galilean satellite plotter. 

By Davki Eagle. 
Fryd Rsh PJsK ? 9 

ABask: games by DavM Addison: Backganvnon , Crbbage, 
Milestone, and Otheik) 
Cpp DECUS 'cpp' C preprocessw, and a modified 

'ocf that knows about the 'cpp', for Manx C. 
Shar Unix-compatible shell archiver, for packing 

files for travel. 
SuperBitMap Example of using a ScrollLayer, syndng 

SuperBitMaps for printing, and creating 

dummy RastPorts. 
Fred Rgh PfeK 2g 
AeglsDraw Demo 

Demo program without save and no docs. 
Animator Demo Player for Aegis Animator files 
Cc Unix-like front-end for Manx C. 

Enough Tests for existance of system resources, files, 

devtees. 
Rublk Animated Rubll^s cube program 

StringLb Pubik: domain Unix string Ibrary fundnns. 

VtlOO . VT-100 terminal emulator with Kemnit and 

XrrvKJem protocols 
Fred Rgh PteK » 

Several shareware prograns. The authors request a 
donatton if you find their program useful, so they can write 
more software. 

BBS an Amiga Bask: BBS by Ewan Grantham 

FineArt Amiga art 

FontEdltor edit fonts, by Tim Robinson 

MenuEdltor Create menus, save them as C source, by 

DavW Pehrson 
StarTerm3.0 Very nice teleoommunteattons by Jim 

Nangano 
(Fred Fish Disl^SO is free when ordered with at least three 
other disks from the cdlectlon.) 
Fred Rgh Ptek 31 
Life Life game, uses blltter to do 1 9.8 generations 

a second. 
Mandelbrot Verston 3.0 of Robert French's program 
MxExample Mutual exduston gadget exanple. 
RamSpeed Measure relative RAM speed, chip and fast. 
Set Replacement for the Manx "seT command for 

environnr)ent variables, with improvements. 
Tree Draws a recursive tree, green leafy type, not 



TxEd 
VDraw 



Xicon 
Vcon 



Crippled demo verston of Mtorosmith's text 

editor, TxEd. 

Full-featured drawing program by Stephen 

Vermeulen. 

Invokes CLI scripts from icon 

Displays text files from an toon. 
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Fred nsh Djgh 32 

Address Extended address book wrinen in 

An^gaBasic. 
Calendar Calendar/diary prograni written in 

AniigaBasic. 
DosPlusI First volume of CLI oriented tools for 

developers. 
DosPlus2 Second volume of CLI oriented tools for 

developers. 



Executabtes only: 



MacView 

Puzzle 

ShowHAM 
Solitaire 

Spins 

Sword 

Trails 

Fred Hah DiaIc M 

Sdstars 
Big map 



Views MacPaint pictures in Amiga low or high 
res, no sample pictures, by Scott Evernden. 
Simulation of puzzle with moving square 
tiles. 

View HAM pictures from CLI. 
ABasiC games of Canfield and Klondike, 
from DavkJ Addison. 

Graphics demo of spinning cubes, double- 
buffered example. 

Sword of Fallen Angel text adventure game 
written in Amiga Basic. 
Leaves a trail behind mouse, in Moduia-2 



Dbuf.gels 

DiskM^}per 

MemView 

OIng 

Sprdng 

SaeenDunrp 

Sdb 

Stars 
TermPlus 

Vt100 



Alint 
Blink 
Browser 



3d version of the "stars" program below. 

Low-level graphics example scrolls bitmap 

with SaoilVPort 

Double-buffered animation example for 

BOBs and VSprites. 

Displays sector ailocatton of f bppy disks. 

View memory in real time, move with joystick. 

Bouncing bails denrx) 

Oing. with sound effects. 

Dumps highest screen or window to the 

printer. 

Slnnple database program from a DECUS 

tape. 

Star field demo, like Star Trek. 

Terminal program with capture, library. 

f unctton keys, XnrKxJem, CIS-B protocols. 

Version 2.0 of Dave Wecker's VT-100 

enrrulator. with scripts and functton keys. 
Fred Rgh Diftk 34 

Support files for Gimpel's 'lint' syntax checker 

PD 'alink* compatible linker, faster, better. 

Updated to FF 18 'browser", in Manx, with 

scroll bars, bug fixes. 

b-tree data structure exanrples 

Another version of 'blree* 

Appointment calendar with alarm. 

File viewer, searching, position by percent, 

line number. 

Set of 28 new Amiga fonts from Bill Fischer 

Background print utility, style oplrons. 

wildcards. 

Deluxe Paint-type file requester, with sample. 
Fred nsh Fred Hah Disk 35 
ASendPacket C example of making asynchronous I/O calls 

to a DOS handler, written by C-A 
ConsoleWindow C example of getting the Intuition pointer a 
CON: or RAW: window, for 1.2, by C-A. 
Walk the directory tree, do CLI operations 
from menus 

Another variant of Dirutil. 
Laltfce C file requester module, with demo 
driver, from Charlie Heath. 
Views MacPaint pictures In Amiga low or high 
res. with sample pictures, by Scott Evernden. 
Simple IFF reader program 
SkJekfck-style program invokes a new CLI. 
with automatic screen blanking. 
Devenport disk copiers duplicate copy- 
protected disks. 

Dual playfield example, from C-A, shows 400 
X 300 X 2 bit plane playfield on a 320 x 200 x 
2 plane deep playfieki. 
General purpose subroutine to send 
AmigaDos packets. 
Sprite editor, can save work as C data 
structure. Shareware by Ray Larson. 
Converts any disk into files, for electronic 
transmission. Preserves entire file structure. 
Shareware by Brad Wilson, 
space Invasion game, formerly commercial, 
now public domain. From Geodesk: 
Publkations. 

Print total size of all files in subdirectories. 
C preprocessor to remove given ^i^ifdefd 
secttons of a file, leaving the rest alone. By 
Dave Yost 



Btree 

Btree2 

Calendar 



NewFonts 
Pr 

Requester 



DirUtil 

DirUtil2 
FileRequester 

MacView 

PopCLI 

QutekCopy 

ScfollPf 



SendPacket 
SpriteMaker 



Tracker 



TriCtop8 3-D 



Tsize 
Unlfdef 



Vttest VT-100 emulatton test program. Requires a 

Unix system. 
Fred Rsh Disk 36 

Acp Unix-like 'cp' copy program 

Ctock Updated version of ck>ck on disk 1 5. 

Csh Manx 'csh'-like CLI, history, variables, etc. 

DietAW Diet planning aid organizes rec^s, calories 

Echo Improved 'echo' command with color, cursor 

addressing 
FixHunk FIxs programs to let them run in external 

memory. 
Fm Maps the sectors a file uses on the disk. 

KIckBench Docs, program to make a single disk thai 

works like a Kickstart and Workbench. 
Lex Computes Fog, Flesch. and KincakJ 

readability of text files. 
TunnelVisnn David Addison ABaste 3D maze perspective 

game. 
Vc VIsteate-like spreadshert cateulator program. 

VtlOO VerstonZ2 of Dave Wecker's telecom 

program 
YaBoing OingI style game program shows sprite 

collisk)n detects 
Fred Flah Disk 37 

This disk is a port of Timothy Budd's Little Smalltalk system, 
done by Bill Kinnersley at Washington State University. 
Fred Hflh Disk 3fl 



CSquared 

FIxObj 

Handler 

Hp-IOc 

IFFEncode 
IffDunp 
Jsh 
NewStal 

Reversi 
UUdecode 

Vdraw 

VoiceFiler 

Window 

Fred Rsh Pi9K 

AnsiEcho 
Display 



Sep 86 Sd Amerk:an, Circle Squared 

algorithm 

Strips garbage off Xmodem transfered object 

files 

AmigaDOS handler (device) example from 

C-A 

Mimics a HP-IOC calculator, written In 

Modula-2 

Saves the screen as an IFF file 

Dunnps info about an IFF file 

BDSC-like CLI shell 

STATUS-like program, shows priority, 



Driver 

Xlisp 

Fred Hah Disk 

Ahost 



AmigaMonltor 

Arc 

AreaCode 

Blink 
CosnrK) 
Dg210 
DirUil 

DOSHelper 
PagePrint 

PopCLI 



SprlteEd 

X-Spell 

FF41 

AnBgaVenture 

AmigaBask:. 

Csh 

Executable only 

Dbug 

toFF«2 

DualPlayFleM 

manual 

GetFile 

LatXref 

Lines 



Game of Reversi, verston 6.1 
Translate binary files to text. Unix-like 
programs 

Drawing program, versfon 1.14 
DX M IDI synthesizer voice filer program 
Exanple of creating a DOS window on a 
custom screen 
M 

'echo', louch', 'list', 'ds' written In assentjier. 
Displays HAM images from a ray-tracing 
program, with exanple pictures. 
Example devtee driver source, acts like 
RAM: disk 

XLisp 1 .7, executable only 
M 
Terminal emulator with Xmodem, Kermit and 
CIS B protocols, fundton keys, scripts, RLE 
graphics and conference mode. 
Dynamically displays the machine state, such 
as open files, adive tasks, resources, device 
stales, interrupts, libraries, ports, etc. 
Popular file compresston system, the 
standard for transitting files 
Program that decodes area codes into state 
and tocality. 

'alinl^ replacement linker. versk)n 6.5 
An 'asteriods' done. 
Data General D-210 Terminal emulator 
Windowed DOS interface program, version 
1.4 

Windowed AmigaDOS CLI help program 
Prints text files with headers, page breaks, 
line nunt)ers 

Starts a new CLI with a single keystroke, from 
any program. With a screen-saver feature. 
Verston 2, with source. 
Sprite Editor edits two sprites at a time 
Spelling checker allows edits to files 

Create your own text adventure programs in 

Verston Z03 of Dilton's Csh-iike shell. 

Macro based C debugging package, update 

example from CBM. update to Intuition 

Heath's file requester, with source 

Cross reference of Lattk» 3.10 header files 

Line drawing demo program 



Changes font used in a CLI window 
Verston 2.3 dt the VT-100 tennlnal program. 



SetFont 

VtlOO 

FF42 

This disk contains an Amiga verston of MtoroGNUEmacs. 

FF43 

AmigaBasic program demos page flipping of 

a 30 cube 

Demo copy of B.E.S.T. Business 

Management System. 

A list of Amiga Bulletin Board Systerre 

C corrpiler f rontends for Manx and Latttoe C 

A hardware copper list disassembtor 

Converts Instruments demo sounds to IFF 

sampled sounds 

Adjust RGB cotors of any saeen 

Simple dock Is displayed on a sprite above 

all screens 

Non-sertous Atari ST emulator 

Lets Workbench programs be run from the 



BastoBdng 

Bbm 

BbsList 
Cc 

Copper 
Inst IFF 

PopCdours 
SprlteClock 



ST Emulator 
WBrun 
CLI 
Wito 



Two Unix shell style wildcard matching 

routines 
FF44 

Icons Miscellaneous kx)ns 

NewlFF New IFF material from CBM for sampled 

voice and music flies 
RayTracePtes The fanrous ray-tradng pidures, from FF #39, 

now converted to IFF HAM fomial for *much* 

faster viewing. 
ViewlLBM Displays normal and HAM ILBM files 

FF45 

Clue Clue board game 

Make Another 'make', wUh more features 

Pidures Miscellaneous ptotures 

Update Updates an otoer disk with newer files from 

another disk 

Searches a disk for files of given name 

Shareware 68010 macro assembler, ROM 

Kernal Manual compatbto 
CheckModem 'execute' file program deteds presence of 

modem 
Egad Gadget editor from the Programmers Network 

Jive Transf ornre a file from English to Jive. 

My.lib A binary only copy of Malt's alternate runtime 

libra^. Author: Matt Dilton 
Proff Macros Subset Berkeley 'ms' and 'mm* macros for 

'proff' 
ValSpeak Transforms a file from English to Valley 

Speak. 

In Conclusion 

To the best of our knowledge, the materials in this Itorary are 
freely distributable. This means they were either pi^itoly 
posted and placed in the Publfc Domain by their Author, or 
they have restridions published in their files to whtoh we have 
adhered. If you beconrw aware of any vtolatton of the author's 
wishes, please contad us by mall. 

•AC* 



Public Domain 
Software 

$6.00 Per Disk Subscribers 
$7.00 Per Disk Non-Subscribers 
(Foreign orders, minimum three disks) 

Use the order form on page 49 and 
mail to: 

PiM Publications, Inc. 

P.O. Box 869 
Fall River, IVIA 02722 

MA residents add 5% Sales Tax 



Amazing Computing ©1987 
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User-defined macro command sets and companion 

help screens witli "point & cliclc" or Iceyboard 

operation 



• One macro can return hundreds of key codes. 

• Automate a session with normal command 
keystrokes stored in macros. 

• User-written macro commands can invoke virtually 
anything MacroModem can do. 



Operate a remote system almost 
entirely with the mouse 

by writing macro command sets that mimic the menus 
and commands of a remote system. 



Special features include: 

20 common commands on function keys 

36 macros per macro file - load in seconds 

36 numbers per phone file - load in seconds 

10 line Compose Message window 

Read capture file - forward or backward 

Includes MacroEditor and FileFilter utilities 

Auto-chop binary downloads 

Multi-windows, multi-tasking on Workbench screen 

SHELL command for calling AmigaDOS 

NewCLl anytime - even during file transfers 



$69.95 



MacroWsure 



Kent Engineering & Design 

P.O. Box 178, Mottville, N.Y. 13119 

(315) 685-8237 



The bridge to your comptuing future. 



MacroModem & MacroWare are traderr^arks of Kent Engineering & Design 
Amiga is a trademark of Commodore-Amiga. Inc. 
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and Amazing Computing™, 

Writel 
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DICI^VIEW 

brings the worfd into your Amiga"! 




w: 



Tjth Digi-View and a video camura, 
your Amiga can see! Faces, logos, 

artwork - . . anything you can imagine! 
Simply point your camera and click the 
mouse. In seconds, whatever the camera sees 
is painlessly transformed into a computer 
image that can be printed, stored on disk, or 
transfen'ed to other programs. Imagine how quickly and easily you 
can generate stunning video art and animation when you start with 
high quality digitized photographs or artwork. 



Sophisticated soft^vare included with Digi-View makes it easy 
to produce dazzling, broadcast-quality color images. Intuitive, 
on-screen controls are as easy to use as the knobs on your 'f.V. set 
Digi-View can capture images 
in several modes, including 
320x200 pixels with up to 
4096 colors on screen ("hold- 
and-modify" mode), and the 
incredibly detailed 640x400 
high resolution mode. 




The key to Digi- 
View's incredihk' 
color rcsiilutinn is 
this col(tr st'pura- 
tion filter which 
attaches to your 
black-and-white 
or coinr video 
camera. ' 
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Only 



• IFF disk format works with Digi-Paint'". De!uxePaint'\ DeluxeVideo'". UeluxePrint, Aegis Images'-^ Aegis Animator, and more! 

• Saves time! No more hours of freehand drawing and redrawing. 

• Send photos over the telephone with your modem and terminal software. 

• Capture images for scientific image processing or pattern recognition. 

• Spice up business graphics — slide show program included. 

• Incorporate photos in posters and greeting cards. 

• Use Digi-View pictures in your BASIC programs. 

• Catalog images with IFF database programs. 

• Make red/blue 3D photos. 

• A powerful tool for commercial graphic artistsi 

(Panasonic \VV-14H) video camt^ra w/k-ns 5280 V ...... 

CS-IL Copy stand w/iights . $ 75 ^^ 



$199.95 

ct]l(jr:(£paratJon filter, joftwtane and nunuaJ. 



Orders Only (800) 358-3079 ext. 342 
Customer Service (913) 354-9332 

NewIek 

INCORPORATED 
701 Jackson • Suite B3 • Topeka. KS • 66603 



Amiga is a trademark fif Commodore-Amijia. Iiic I>i*^i-\iw and IJigiPditil arc trddcmarks of NewTck, Im:. l^t luxe Pa int. LtelustrVtdco. and DefuxeFVint arc tradtmarks fif Kitctnmic Arts. Inc. Aegis Imai^s aikt Ac^is Animator atu 
trademarks nf At;ftis Dt-^tlopment, Jnc. 

' Digi-View softviare vienion 2.(1 {ut x\^mt) renuirtd Ui use Cf>lor camtrj. For maximum res^-jfulifin usi.' m(in<h;hTf)me camtrrj wth 2.\ mteridce. Hjfih-rt;?i culnr nnxJiiS requra* 1 .Mi;« «pan5i«n R:\M. 

£ 1986 Ne^Tek, Inc. 




"Open the pod bay doors, HAL..." 



Programmers cast their vote! 

Right now, leading software developers 
are hard at work on the next generation 
of Amiga® products. To add the 

spectacular sound effects we've all 
come to expect from Amiga software, 
they are overwhelmingly choosing one 
sound recording package... 
FutureSound. As one developer put it, 
"FutureSound should be standard 
equipment for the Amiga." 

FutureSound the clear winner... 

Why has FutureSound become the clear 
choice for digital sound sampling on the 
Amiga? The reason is obvious: a 
hardware design that has left nothing 
out. FutureSound includes two input 
sources, each with its own amplifier, 
one for a microphone and one for direct 
recording; input volume control; high 
speed 8-bit parallel interface, complete 
with an addiuonal printer port; extra 
filters that take care of everytiiing from 
background hiss to interference ft'om 



the monitor; and of course, a 
microphone so that you can begin 
recording immediately. 

What about software? 

FumreSound transforms your Amiga 
into a powerful, muld-track recording 
studio. Of course, this innovative 
software package provides you with all 
the basic recording features you expect. 
But with FutureSound, this is just the 
beginning. A forty-page manual will 
guide you through such features as 
variable sampling rates, visual editing, 
mixing, special effects generadon, and 
more. A major software publisher is 
soon to release a simuladon with an 
engine roar that will ratde your teeth. 
This incredible reverberation effect was 
designed with FutureSound's software. 




Question: What can a 300 pound 
space creature do with these 
sounds? 

Answer: Anything he wants. 

Since FutureSound is IFF compatible 
(actually three separate formats are 
supported) your sounds can be used by 
most Amiga sound applications. With 
FutureSound and Deluxe Video 
Construction Set from Electronic Arts, 
your video creations can use the voice 
of Mr. Spock, your mother-in-law, or a 
disturbed super computer. 

Programming support is also provided. 
Whether you're a "C" programming 
wiz or a Sunday afternoon BASIC 
hacker, all the routines you need are on 
the non-copy protected diskette. 

Your Amiga dealer should have 
FutureSound in stock. If not, just give 
us a call and for $175 (VISA, 
MasterCard or COD) we'll send one 
right out to you. Ahead warp factor 
one! 



Applied Visions, Inc., Suite 2200, One Kendall Square 
Cambridge, MA 02139 (617)494-5417 

Amiga s a rogislwed trademark o* CommodofG-Amiga, Inc. 
Dekjxe Video Construction Set is a trademark of ESedronic Arts, Inc. 
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LOGISTiX^ 



IS 



Spreadsheet+Timesheet+Database+Graphics+Project Management^ 

Successful Management! 

Computer software has always been the hmiting factor in your business operation. 
Now Progressive Peripherals & Software, Inc. has broken through this barrier to bring you 
a completely new concept in integrated business software. Logistix, the software that 
outweighs all other business software products! 



Logistix is the planning tool designed to provide professional business people with a solution to 
the limitations of current spreadsheets and project management software. With time and project 
management built in to the same work area, you can now solve the simultaneous problems of time 
and money that effect your business for today and tomorrow. 



Logistix is the first and only business software program to actually integrate both time and 
financial functions. Face it; Time is Money. With Logistix, you can schedule personnel, manage 
shipments, plan work schedules and production flows. This allows you to monitor, project, and 
protect your business interests better than ever before. 



Logistix offers you the four dynamic features needed to widen the horizons of success for your 
business. Logistix combines together, in one worksheet area, a large and sophisticated spreadsheet, 
presentation quality color graphics, database functions and, of course, powerful and flexible time 
and project management. Best of all, it is all designed with the business person in mind. 

Logistix has built-in sideways print functions, supports over 20 international currency symbols, 
and offers complete support documentation, including a examples diskette.LogJStio? reads 1-2-3 files 
and many other file formats, so no time is lost reformatting existing data. You'll be finding business 
solutions faster than ever before. 



Logistix is the most modern and intelligent planning tool ever designed for 
business people, by business people. It's loaded with featuresyou expect to find in 
programs costing hundreds of dollars more. When it comes to business software, 
Logistix helps you see the future possibilities of your business. 

For more information about Logistix call or write us today. 
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I BM FK!/ XT/ AT, HP- no. Aniifi J J nd , I-cjius I 2 ^ arc registered t r jdcmjrks of Intt- rriitional Busi ntii M Jthi Eics. He w kit P jck^f d Girp . Gjmrrnxbre Busi ness Machines, and Lotui Dfvelopcmcnt Corp 
respect I v]y LOGISTIX is a registered trademark iif GRAFOX of England and no pan oi ihis ad muy be reprtKiuced in airvy manner withoui sole written permission from Progressive Peripherals & 
Software . Jnc 
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UNLEASH THE AWESOME POWER OF THE AMIGA! 




WITH PAL SYSTEMS 

• Supports Three Half Height Devices 

• Hard Disks 
•Tape Backup 

• CD ROM 

• Five DIVIA Expansion Slots 

• Battery Backed Ciock/Calendar 
- • Whisper fmj -/^ 

• Auto-Configure 

• 200 Watt Power Supply 

• DMA Hard Disk Controller (ST506/412) 

• Optional additional SCSI 
'• 100% Zorro Compatible 

• 1 to 9.5 Megabytes of Fast RAM 



WITH PAL Jr 

• One Megabyte of Fast RAM 

• DMA Hard Disk Controller 

• 20 Megabyte Hard Disk 

• Auto-Configure 

• DMA SCSI Pass-through for 
further expansion 

Suggested retail price only $1495. 




WITHINFOMINDER 

The Information Manager. Hierarchial 
Database thai allows you to organize and 
display text and graphical files, e.g. Real 
Estate Listings, Personnel Files, Digitized 
X-Rays, Geographical Maps, etc. Fully ^ 
supports multi-tasking. Fast access by 
menu or outline. INFOMINDER will revo- 
lutionize the way you store and access 
both textual and graphical information. 
Get INFOMINDER today at the special in- 
troductory price of only $89.95. 
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WITH TIC i _ : 

The TIC provides your Amiga wfth a tiny 
battery backed clock/calendar that con- 
veniently plugs into the second joystick 
port. The TlC's 3-year battery wftl main- 't 
tain time even if temporarily removed : 
from the Amiga. Change the Amiga's in- u 
ternal time simply by moving the dis- 
played clock's hands with the mouse. Set^' 
your Amiga's time once and lor all. It's *^ 
about time for TIC, Suggested retail pricl^ 
oniyS59.95. . - . -^ 



BVTE fey BYTE, i 



Arboretum Plaza II 

9442 Capital of Texas Highway 

Suite 150 

Austin. TX 78759 

(512)343-4357 



AMIGA is a tfademark ot Commodore-Amiga, (nc: 



